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PRONOUNS. 

FIEST AND SECOND PERSONS. 

326. In these pronouns the gendei’S are not distinguished 
in any of the Indo-European languages ; and all the tister 
dialects agree with one another surprisingly in this point, 
that the nominative singular first person is from a diffe- 
rent base frotn that from which the oblAjue cases come. 
It*is, Sanskrit aham, Zend Greek eycdf La- 

tin ego. Gothic ik, Lithuanian ah, Old Sclavonic az. The 
am of aham is terminatjpn, as in twam, thou,’’ ayam, 
‘‘this,” and swayam, and as in the plural, vayam, 

we,” yHyam, “ ye.” The iEolic lycSv answers better than 
eyca to aham ; but I would pifefer ^yov, in order to explain 
the lengthening of the vowel in ey6 as a compensation 
the Idss of the nasal. The abbreviated eySi may, however, 
have reacted on the more complete iy6v, and imparted to it 
the length of its vowel. In the other European languages, 
except the Latin, the entire termipation has disappeared, as is 
also the case in Greek and Latin in <tv, tv, tu, contrasted with 
the Sanskrit-Zend (from turn (§. 42.). To 

the latter, however, answers the Bceot. tovv, and the y 
of the TOoric and Lacon. tvvyi, rovvy; is, perhaps, an un- 
* organit addition, as, in Gothic, the a in [G. Ed, p. 4G8.] 
pronominal accusatives {(ha-na for than, frond tham, (§. 149.), 
if not, vfi must be regarded as an annexed particle. The 
oblique cases, in Sanskrit, have in the fiirst person ma, 
and in the second twa, as theme, which is lengthened, Ijpw- 
ever, in some cases, by the admixture of an i (compare 
§. 158*);* hence mi, twt On the other hafid, twa, in the 
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da^re, abbreviates itself to tu {tu-bhyam), from whiclij, also, 
the nominative tw-am: in the genitive tav-a the m of la 
receives the Guna, or the a of twa is transposed, To the 
base ina answers the Greek MO, from which come the geni- 
tive fjLOVf and dative fxol. The e of 'EMC rests on the pre- 
vailing disposition of the Greek to prefix a vowel to foi*ms 
beginning with a'consonant, as in ovoya, oSovg, 6(j>pvs, 
contrasted with ndma, dania-s, bhr&Si laghu-s^ ‘Tight.” Tlie 
of MO, 'EMO is interchanged with e (see §. 3.) : hence 
ilJLe?6, ifxedev for iyoio, ifxo-dev (compare ttoQcv, dWo-Bcv, 
&c.); ijxeo for e/xoo;^ e/xeG, jxev for e/xoS, /xoO, In the 
jEoIic-Doric forms €/xe0?, e/xoOj, as ^n Tecs', reovg, the 2 is 
a later addUion, iJ^troduced by the necessity for a 2 as a geni- 
tive character, after the old genitive which, accordiiig«to 
§. 189., in the o declension'^did not stand the end but in the 
middle— had been long lost. ^ Compare, in this respect, the 
regained genitive sibilants in New^ German forms like 
Sersens (p. 16'^G. Ed.), In the uninflected accusative 
€/xe, the final e for o, whieTi latter might have been expected, 
"^^^to b^ regarded as similar to the e of the vocative 
Avxe in §. 204. As to the dispensing with the acicusativc 
nasal, however, it is important to remark, that, in Sanskrit, 
for mdw,^‘^me,” and twdrriy “thee,” we also find md, iiDu, 
without the case-sign; and the rejection of the m has, 
[O.Ed.p.469.] perhaps, next given occasion to the 
lengthening of the a; so that here that would hold 
good with regard to mAm and twdm that was coiyectured 
above of for The Latin supports in like manner, 

by its accusatives me and te, the ancient loss of the inflexion. 


^ The form Xvkoio would have, according to the usual rules of con- 
traction, to be- compared with Hicov, after loss of the t through an inter- 
venjug XvK€o» 

t The reason of die lengthenjng might also be looked for in the words 

being monosylkbte; but this applies to the ablatives wat, toai.' . 
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3S7. The theme of the second person toa divides iti^l^ in 
Greek,* after the vowel or semi- vowel has been lost, into 
the forms and 20, for 2f0, and the o is exchanged 
with e, as in the first person, o-efo, aedev, &c. 11. VIII. 37 

the e of reofo — Teo-(cr)^o— stands, as it appears, as a melt- 
ing of the Ft or thinning of the v (as 7r;7%€-wj for ; 

and the to-be-presupposed rfocrio or rvocrio Vould correspond 
excellently to the Zend thwa-hyd, to which a Sanskrit twa- 
sya would answer, in case thwahyd, which formerly ap- 
peared to me to be an instrumental, is really a genitive, 
as, according to p. 280, Rem. 3., can scarcely be doubted. 
The Gothic has weakened the a of the base ma to i, and 
contracted the* termination va of the person to u; 
heoce MI, THU, dative mis, thus, accusative mi-k, thu’^Jc, 
The genitive is, in ^Sanskrit, in departure from all other ge- 
nitives, mama, iava. The former appears to have arisen 
by reduplication; th^ *Zend, however, substitutes for it 
mnana; and, in the Gothic, na has assumed so much the 
character of an inflexion, that it hasj made its "way also into 
the 2d person and the 3d person, which is void of gend^, 
mei'-uat thei-na, sei-na. Theina 1 regard as an abbreviation of 
thvei-^na, as I imagine sei-na to come from svei-nat for thuna 
must have sprung from THU As, however, srma has, in 
Gothic, become MI, and from this Jias been formed, by length- 
ening it, MEI ; so might also twa become THVI and 
TRY El. According to this, the genitive [G. Ed. p. 470.] 
ihema — gs the abbreviation of thveina — ^in respect to its base, 
^has the same relation to thu, that, in Greek, crov (from aFov) 
has to or that rev (from rFev) hajj^to rv. 

328. In Latin, as in Gothic, the a of the Indian ma has 
been weakened to i, and this, in a measure, has changed the 
declension of the pronoun from the second, which, according 
to §. 116., was to have been expected, into the third: dative 
mi-hi % ma-hyam (§. 215.)«‘ accusative me for mem 
(as hoUe-m from HOSTiy not mu for mum; ablative me 

HH 2 
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{Tom'medy not mo from mod = Sanskrit tht mat. The ge- 
nitive mei is l)ased, according to §. 200., on the locative Jrftl 
may-i (euphonic for me^i)^ and belongs, therefore, to the 
lengthened theme ^ mi. In the second person, according to 
the analogy of meu the form ivei might have been ex- 
pected from tway-ii and may originally have existed, 
bu1>« the actual condition of the language is impossible, 
for V cannot consist with a preceding consonant, but in this 
position is either resolved into w, and at times, indeed, 
with the sacrifice of the vowel following, as in sxid-o, an- 
swering to Bwid^ ‘‘to sweat or has itself disap- 
peared, as mcanis, answering to swan, “a^dog,” sonus for 
svonus, answering to swana-s, “a tone”;^ or has dislodged 
the preceding c^»;sonant, as abover(p. 424), in bis, hS a 
hardening of vis, from dwis. We sh«^uld hence have to 
expect for fui, together witlr some ^ other forms, also tei 
(for ivei), asr too, ti-bi may be taken to be an abbreviation 
oitvi’bi: for^ although the dative in Sanskrit is tu-bhyan^ 
and the transition from u to i in Latin is not unusual 
^KTurth 4eelension i-btis for u-lus), still the Sanskrit con- 
traction of twa-bhyam to tu-hbyam is scarcely of so old a date 

[G. Ed. p. 471.] as to serve for a point of departure for the 
Latin and I therefore prefer considering tibi, sibi, as 

abbreviations of twi-hi, swt-bi, rather ^than as corruptions of 
tu-bi, su-^bi. 

329. In Sanskrit, mi, ti, exist as co-forms for the geni- 
tive and dative (mama, tava,rmahyam, tubhyam):,,ti, how- 
ever, is clearly an abbreviation of hvi, and I have since founc^ 
this opinion, which I l?.ave expressed before, supported by 
Rosen’s Veda-specimen (p. 26), and by the Zend. - The 
latter gives thwdi for the VMic twi; but at the same 
time, also, the abbreviated forms t6i and ii; by 
wKIch, as it were, the way of corruption is pointed out to 

* The Greek 4^vr) is, probabiy, an analogous word, and woidd, accord- 
ingly, stand for (rcpcovtj, * 
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the Latin ti-bi and Gothic fhei-na. Although, accordJhg to 
§.326.,*^ m§ and tivi lie at the bottom of several cases as 
theme, still, perhaps, these forms, together with the ab- 
breviated ie, where they appear as genitives or datives^ are 
not to be regarded as naked bases, as it is contrary to the 
genius of the language to introduce a theme, as such, into 
speech;^ but they may be explained as locatives, according 
to the principle of the common a bases (§. 196.), especially 
as, in Sanskrit, the locative very frequently supplies the 
place of the dative, and the dative relation is expressed by 
the genitive even more commonly than by the dative itself. 
But if ^ and ^ and the corresponding Zend 

forms, are really locatives, they are then, according to 
§.<•196., identical with^he Greek datives crol, or to/, which, 
however, must bencompared with the actual locatives 
may?, twayl, by casijng c^^it the semi-vowel, if u me and 

"rT tS are to pass as uninflected themes, expended only me- 
•chanically. ^ ^ 

330. The genitives JR mama, mana, [G. Ed. p. 472.] 
and tavn, serve the Lithuanian, and, with the except^n ortie 
ablative and genitive, also theX)ld Sclavonic, as the ground- 
work for the declension of the oblique singular cases. They 
are recognised with a w^eakening of the final a-»to i most 
distinctly in the Lithua^iian instriflmental and locative manimi, 
maniye, tawimh tawiye. The genitive, dative, and accusative are 
anomalous — manen% tawens, man, taw, manen, tawen, — but have, 
in like nunner, proceeded from the old genitive. In Old Scla- 
^vonic, the accusative mya, iya, still remains upon the old 
footing, and, according to §. 255. a. p%310., answers to Jrr md„ 

** me,*” RT twd, ‘‘thee,*” with loss of the v in the second person. 
The genitive mme, “ of me,” answers exactly to the Zend 


^ The case is different when a word, by rubbing off the termina^n, 
sinks bacb; again into the condition of « theme : besides, only neuters, 
in the ndminative, accusative, and \ ocative singular, exhibit the pure theme. 
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maimf (s6e §. 225. a.) and tebe^ of thee, to the Indo-Zend 
tarn. Considered fro^ a Sclavonic point of view, however, 
MEN, TEB, must be regarded as themes, and e for es 
as tjie common genitive termination (§. 269,). MNO, 
TEBO, and TOBO, clearly lie as themes at the bottom of 
the dative and locative mnye, tebye. ^ 

33 k The plural in the pronoun of the first person is, in most 
of the Indo-European languages, distinct in base from the 
singular, I have already elsewhere endeavoured to explain 
this^ on the ground that ‘‘ I is properly incapable of a plural, 
for there is but one “ I,’’ and the notion ‘‘ we” comprehends 
me ” and an indefinite number of other individuals, each 
of which rr^y eveh belong to a different species; while by 
leones a plurality^ gf individuals is ];;fipresented, of which 
each is a lion. And the case is similar w^h the plurals of all 
other substantives, adjectives, ^-nd pronouns; for ‘^they” is a 
multiplying of '*he,” and ye” may at feast be rather regarded 
as the plural “ thou,” than “ we ” as the plural of “ I.”*' 
[G. Ed. p. 478 ] Where, Fiowever, the idea we ” is expressed 
by^e plural of “ I,” it there happens on account of the pre- 
ponderating feeling of our own personality, in which the not 
I ” is drowned, and is left unnoticed, or is supplied by the 
custom of jSie language. Hence one might seek to compare 
the Sanskrit nominative vayam (from 4- am) by 
the frequent interchange of m and v (§. 63.) with the length- 
ened singular base h mi (p. 468 G. ed.), an interchange which 
must, however, be very old, since the German, scarcely by 
accident, partakes in it, and which may be favoured by the 
circumstance that there exists actually an internal ^motive 
for a difference'^ in the base syllable. 

332. In the Vedas we find a-smi also for vayam; and this 
asmi is, according to §. 228., formed from the theme asma, 
frctfu which also, in the common Sanskrit, all the oblique 


^ Hist Phil. Trans, of the Ac. of Lit, for the year 1824. p. 184. 
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cases proceed, and to which the Greek allies itself^f com- 
mencing even with the nominative ; for the* most genuine 
jEoIic form oc/x/ze? stands, by assimilation, for acrfieg (see 
§. 170 ), as ifLfit from ecr^/, Sanskrit asmz, I am.” For aixiieg, 
however, ajiixoi ought to be the corresponding word to the 
Vedic asmi ; as the theme asma, according to §, 116,, would, 
in the Greek, sound A2M0 : however, by dropping the final 
vowel, the Greek form has wandered into the department of 
another declension. The same is the case with u/z/xe?, an- 
swering to the Vedic yushmi (euphonic for yusm^). Oh the 
other hand, rjfie'^y u/xe?9, pre-suppose a theme ‘"HMI, ‘'YMI, the t 
of which is to be taken as a weakening of the Indian a otasma, 
yushma; as, in Gothic, UN SI, IZVI (§. 167.), together with 
UNSA, IZVA, Th^ genitives diMjiii-cov, ^v/ubfii-cov, also — for 
dfifMi-cov, vfJLjjLL-cdv, ^yid in the common language yfjiSyv, vfu&v — 
shew that they are deduced fr(vn bases in i : just so the datives 
y/MV, vfMv, for yfJLi-iv, vjjbt-iv, with tv for the Indian termination 
hhyam in asmabhyam, yushmabhyam (§. 222.). The accusatives 
v/jLd<;, are contractions of an uilusual kind XG, Ed. p. 474.] 
from 7jyLt-d% vfxt-d^, for which or yiJb€?<$, u/xe??, Ijjjight 

be expected. The ^olic forms a/Xyae, u/x/xe, are uninflected, 
as in the singular /xe, ai ; and in case they are, in respect to 
their termination, older than ^/^a9, uyu.a9, thty admit of 
derivation direct from the Sanskrit asmdn, yushmdn (for 
asma-ns, yushma-ns, §. 236.), by abrasion of the case suffix, 
without intervention of a theme ’AMMI, ’YMMI. 

333. Jn asmS, aV/^e9, the simple vowel a is the characteristic 
element of the first person, for the rest of the word occurs also 
in th^ second person — yushmi, vfjbiie^. If, then, this a is 
also connected with the singular base ma, i? would be requi- 
site to assume an aphaeresis of the m, which, however, would 
appear to be very old, from the coincidence of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, &c. with the Greek and German ; for the Gothicjbase 
UNSA^oy CW/SJhas been regarded by us, in §. 166., as a 
transposition of asma — Pali and Prakrit aniha ; the u for a is 
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to t|ef explained by the influence of the transposed nasal 
(§^ 66.). But If the a of asma is an abbreviation of 
may (in the opposite case it would be identical with the 
demonstrative base a), and if, therefore, in this plural base, 
the “I” is actually formally expressed, I would then place 
great stress on the fact, that, in Sanskrit and Greek, the ap- 
pended pronoun sma, or that which it has become in Greek, 
in the pronouns of the 1st and 2d person only occurs in the 
plural. For as sma, which occurs also isolated,* can be no- 
thing^ else than a pronoun of the third person, f so would 

[G. Ed. p. 475,] a-smS, as a copulative compound (Gramm, 
Grit, § 658.), signify ‘‘T’ and ‘‘they*”; but “ thou 

and '‘they’^; so that the singular ‘‘F’ and “thou"’ would 
be expressed by ;^^and yu; the plural ‘'they” by m^; 
and this would be the most natural as w^ll as the clearest 
and most perfect designation the compound ideas “we” 
and “ye.” The ^ingress of the appended pronoun into 
the singular of^the first and second persons, in Zend, ^ 
Pali, Prakrit, and Germaif(§. 174.), must, then, be ascribed 
to a^^abiwe of later introduction. In the pronouns of the 
third person, however, the analogy of which may have had 
an efiect on the abuse cited in the declension of the two first 
persons in the singular, the union of two, nay, even of three 
pronouns of the same person into one whole is extraordinarily 
frequent, and originally, it seems, betokened only increase 
of emphasis. ^ 

334. The syllable ^ yu yushmS, “ ye," is pro- 

* Either with, imperceptibje meaning, or referring the aetiorfot the 
present to the farther side of the past. 

t Pott may be right in explaining (Berl. Ann. 1833. Vol. I. p. 324 ) 
ma from sama, “like." I should, however, then hold “the same ” to be 
the ancient meaning of sama, and the idea of similarity as a derived one • 
and riTso no longer explain sama, as in my Glossary, from md, “to mea- 
sure,” but regard itas the combinotion of the pronominal bases mima 
(compare ima, “this,” from t + »2a). 
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bably a softening of tu, ■which extends itself also to 
the 4'^al, to which yum serves as the iheme.^ The 
Greek <t(^co however, has been retained more 

complete, and represents the Sanskrit singular base twa^ with 
cr for f, and (f) for v. In the latter respect, compare also 
and <7^09 with the Sanskrit swayam, ‘"self,” and 
siva-Sj “ suusy'' regarding which hereafter. The Prakrit and 
Pali, and several other Indian dialects. [G. Ed p. 47(5.] 
have retained the t in the plui*al unaltered, or restored; 
hence, Pali-Prakrit jr^tumhS for tusmS. In Gothic, hov^ever, 
by rejecting the u, and exchanging the m for v, yu-sma has 
become I-ZVA^ and by weakening the a to i, I-ZVI (§. 167.). 
The Lithuanian gives JU as the theme of the ^najority of 
cases in the dual and^ plural, and in the^first person MU, to 
which, however, the nominative* m^.? we ’’ does not corre- 
spond. The appended pron^^un ^ sma has been distinctly 
retained only in th^ genitive dual and locQ^tive plural— 

► although it is originally foreign to the dual, — but, in the for- 
mer case, to which the numeral is»annexed, th^ s, and in the 
latter case the m, has fallen out ; hence mu-mu dwiey^^ of 
ustv^o”; yu-mii dwieyu, “ of ^^ou two”^^; mu-sfise^ “in us’’’; 
yususe “ in you.” 


* From yu + a, with change of the » into uv, according to a universal 
euphonic law (Gramm, Grit 51 ). 

t As I formerly took the cr, m forms like ox^o-cfn (see §. 218.), for a 
euphonic addition, I thought also (Hist Phil. Trans, of the Ac. of Lit. 
for the y^ar 1825. p. 196) that I ihight explain crcjxi), answering to the 
Latin and Sanskrit vdm, vas, as corrupted by prefixing «e 0 * allied to 
the (p. This opinion, however, stands in nOifarther need of support, from 
the information which I have since then gained regarding the cr of forms 
in <r-( 5 E>i ; and I accede so much the more willingly to the abovementioned 
opinion, which was first expressed by Max. Schmidt (De Pron. Gr. et 
Lat , p. 8.) 

f According to Mielcke, also mama dvoieyu and yumma dwieyul the 
latter wit^i doubled m ; the first of wliicUis to be explained by assimilation 
of the s, as in the iEolic, 
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3^1 It is, however, also very probable that the s in 
the Lithuanian nomipative ** we,'’ yusj ye,” a,s well 
as the s of the Gothic veis, yus, is not the sign of the 
nom^ative, as it appears to be in the actual condition 
of the language, but an abbreviation of the syllable 
sma. This conjecture is raised almost to certainty by 
the Zend, in which, together with the yihhem 

(see §, 59.), which rests on the Sanskrit ymjam 

(fronj yu + am, with euphonic y, §. 43.), ym also 

occurs; the s of which is represented by Burnouf (Yasna^ 
Notes, p. 121), in which he is clearly right, as identical with 
the Sanskrit qh of yushmat (ablative, ar\4, in the begin- 
ning of eonfpounds, representing the theme, see p. 1 12 G. ed,). 

[G. Ed. p. 477.] "Wherefore is an abbreviatidn 

of the Yedic yushm§; and the 6* can in nowise pass for 
the sign of the nominative ; ao froip p. theme yw, according 
to the usual declension in the nominative and vocative plural, 
must come ^tfeer yav6 or yv6, ^ According to the prono-'" 
minal declension, however, we have already seen 
yusfiem developed from the Sanskrit yuyam.^ In 
Lithuanian, mh, if s were tke sign of case, would stand 
completely ^isolated as the masculine plural nominative * ; 
and as to €ie German, that language has, from the earliest 
period, lost the sign of the '^case in the nominative plural ; 
while the r of wir, ihr, which corresponds to the Gothic s 
of veis, yus, has remained to this day, which, with other 
weighty reasons, awards to this r likewise a des^tinatiou 
other than that of denoting the relation of case. ^ 

336. Accordipg to the principle of the Zend-Lithuanian- 
Gothic yus, yus, I explain also the Sanskrit nas, vas, 
which are used as co-forms in the accusative, dative/ and 


* Although in jthis pronoun ;|here is no obvious distinction of gender, 

still the Sanskrit declension-forms, viz. asm4, cwnan, are masculii> 3 . 
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genitive of the two first persons ; the s of which, ho^^^Ver, 
could* not find any legitimate place in such* different cases, 
if, by its origin, it was destined to denote a case-con« 
nection* In the same way, however, that the Zend^ym is 
the abbreviation of yusmS, so may nas and ^ vas be 
deduced in the accusative, from nasmdn, vasmdn^ and in the 
dative and genitive, from nasmahKyam, nasmdham, vas- 
mabhyom, vasmdkam ; and the $, therefore, suits all the 
three cases, exactly because it expresses none of them. 
Tliere remain, after the dissolution of the rest ?)f the 
appended pronoun, na and m, as the chief elements of 
personal definition, from which have proceeded the dual 
secondary forms ndii and vdm (for vdu), [G^Ed. p. 478 ] 
The n of na, lioweveij, is a weakenings qf the m, the high 
antiquity of which may be traceS from the coincidence with 
the Greek, Latin, and Sclavonic : but va is an abbreviation 
of two, as, vlniatU “twenty,” from dxvmsati^ 

387, The bases rf wu, ^ va^ would lead^^s to expect in 
Latin iV?7, VU (no, vo, §, 116.), ai? themes; ni, vl, as plural 
nominatives ; and nos, vos, as accusatives. Thja^ cinium- 
stance, however, that nos, vqs, are found already in the 
nominative, and that the final s is retained also in the posses- 
sives nos4eT, ves4er (for vosAer), must cause ^t^ie os of nos, 
VOS, in the accusative^ to appear 4o us in an entirely different 
light from that oflupos; and the explanation which we 
have given of the s of the indisputably kindred Sanskrit forms 
^ va-s, must therefore extend also to that of no-s, 
vo-s, objectionable as it may appear from the poijpt of view 
of the^self-restricted Latin Gramni^r, when we seek in nos 
and VOS a remnant of the appended pronoun^^ma, treated of 
in §. 166. &c., which we also recognise robbed of its in 
the appended syllable met (egomet, memet, tumet, nosmet, &c.) 


* CoBjp. mentor for mesmormih. SJinskrit smar ; ^so, too, PottfLc. 
explains the Latin mei. ^ 
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whioh'^ refers itself most closely to the Sanskrit plural 
ablative a-smaf, yu-sh^f, which is also employed by the 
language instead of the theme for all cases and numbers 
(§. 11 ^.)5 on which account the like free use of the Latin 
met cannot appear surprising. Moreover, I have else- 
where endeavoured to explain the Latin immo by assimi- 
lation from i-smo, and so to apportion the first part to the 
demonstrative base i, and the last to our sma. 

338. We now turn to the Old Sclavonic, where was* and 
vas as genitive and locative, are completely identical 

[G. Ed p. 479.] with the nas and vas of Sanskrit, 
which in that language are, indeed, excluded from the locative, 
but still hol4 the place of genitives. The monosyllabic nature 
of these forms hasj^l^ Sclavonic, protected the old a as well 
as the final s (§. 255, a. /.) ; “^but here, also,, this » cannot be 
looked upon as a case-character, as, without exception, the 
terminations ttTR and ^ sii have, "in Oid Sclavonic, be- 
come ch (p. 355j*Jote *). The concurrent disinclination of ' 
so many languages to consider the s, in the common forms 
und*^w*di^ussion, as a sign of case, strengthens the evidence 
for each single individual larjgus^e. As to the Sanskrit, 
however, applying in the dual the forms ndu, vdm (for vdu, 
p. 472. Notf •), in cases to which du does not belong as the 
inflexion, in this point it ia not supported by any of the 
European sister languages: we might still, however, admit 
the conjecture, that here, also, the du is not a case-termina- 
tion, but is derived from a different origin, and, in fafit, to be 
BO regarded, as that ndu, vdu (corrupted to vdm) are exten- 
sions of the plural nas, f/as, by lengthening the a, and by " 
resolving the s^to u, according to the analogy of§. 206. 
For if a case termination ds has become ^ du — and in 
Zend every final without distinction, has become ao-it 


f 

* Bot see 788, Note 1, p. 1046. 
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cannot be surprising that also, has become ncl!it^and 
then ,in n6u a dual case terminatior^^ is ju;^ as little con- 
tained as in nas a plural. The sensual dual, however, loves 
broader forms than the plural (compare 206.)^ and 
to this inclination the lengthening of the a of nas, vas, 
may be ascribed. But n&u may, however — and this I 
much prefer — be regarded as a copulative compound 
from nd-s; so that it would stand in the accusative for 
nd‘smdu, in the genitive for nd-smayds, according to the 
principle of the Vedic pitard-mdtardu,^ “ father and mcJther,” 
literally, two fathers, two mothers.** [Gr. Ed. p. 480.] 
According to this, ndu would properly mean, as accusative, 
“ me and him,” as above (§. 333.) asmd, for “ I and 

they”; and vdm, foi\vdu — Zend would denote as 

accusative, “ thee ^nd him.” According to this principle of 
copulative composition we njay probably view, also, d-vdm, 
(for d-vdu), we two^*;'so that, with a more retiring desig- 
nation of the third person, it would literall ^ niean he and 
I ” ; for a is a demonstrative base? which is here lengthened 
to the dual form d (§. 208.), and vdm (genitive and 
vaydS) answers, in respect to its^base, to vayam, “ we,” (p. 462,).t 
339. At the base of the two first persons of the Greek 
dual lie NQ>, as themes, which support the^j)inion, that 
in Tin ndti, vdm i^for vdu), to which they bear the same 
relation that o/cro) does to ash^u, the du is not a case termi- 
nation. For if Nil, were the themes in Greek, the 

genitive and dative would necessarily be potv, cr(j>oiv, as it 
would be unnatural that the long vowel, which,^in the no- 
minative and accusative, would be^explicable according to 


* See pp. 228, 229, and shorter Sanskrit Grammar, §. 589. Renx. 

t I formerly thought (1. c. §. 274 ) the d of dvdm might be regarded as 
a strengthening prefix, as in the middle of the 2"^ and 3’’'^ dual peTson. 
But the^ above view answers better t» the analysis^ which was given, 
§. 333.^ of the plural. 
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the ^^logy of Xvxo), from ATKO, should be retained before 
the termination tv. It would, it seems, be rightly assi^imed, 
that in the nominative and accusative, v&i, are the ori* 

ginal forms, and roi, (for v(pj abbreviations of them. 
From v6)T, cr^m, spring, also, the possessives vcoirepo^, atpcof- 
Tepo<i, But how stands it with the very isolated Greek dual 
forms vm, <r(pm? "'Max. Schmidt (h c. p. 94) supposes therein 
a remnant of the Sanskrit neuter dual termination i (§. 212.). 
It would not be necessary, if this be so, to assume that in v&t, 
cr^c5i*,'a masculine and neuter dual termination are united, 
[G. Ed. p. 481.] as NO and 2^0 have already been made 
to pass as themes, from 'which vS)t\ cr^wV, would be very 
satisfactorily explained by the addition of a single termination. 
Observe, however, ^that the pronouns of the first and scconfl 
persons do not originally distinguish any genders, and occur 
in Sanskrit only with masculine^ terminations , that therefore 
a remnant ofrthejost neuter termination is less to be ex- 
pected in thes^ery pronouns in Greek than in any other 
word whatever. Hence Tprefer recognising in the t of vcof, 
weakening of the dual-ending a, which originally 
pertained to the masculine and feminine, and which, i£i the 
common declension, has become e (§. 209.). According to 
this, the £ ha'^j the same relation to this e and the Zend a that 
the jEolic mcrvpe^ has to T6Wape9 and chathwdro. 

This opinion finds particular support from the fact that vm 
actually occurs for v&'i, as in the third person not 

and in the second person, also, the Grammarians 
assume G-<f>&e together with (repm (Buttmann Lex. I. ^2). 

340. We give here unconnected general view of the de- 
clension of the ;^ronouns of the two first persons, with the 
remark that the compared languages do not everywhere 
agree with one another in regard of inflexion. We select 
from the Greek, where it is desirable for the sake of com- 
parison, the dialectic forms which come nearest to the 
Sanskrit or the ^end* 
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SINGULAR. 


0-8 i 

X 

M 


W 

. U ( 

PM ^ 


SANSKRIT. 

ZENO. GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

•lith 

OLD SCLAV. 

aJiam, 

azoWj iycop. 

eyo, 

?/r, 

asz, 

ass 

twam^ 

row, 

tit. 

thu, 

^ ? 

iy- 

md?n, 7nd, 

mahm, md^ fie. 

me. 

Tmk,^ 

manen, 


twdm, twd, thwanm, thvd^ re. 

t?, 

thuk^^ 

iawth 

tya. 


ma^a, 

I twayd 
mahi/am^ 

Tfl&y 

tuhhyam^ 



. • ■ * 

• - • * 


* 4 

manimi, 

mnoyit. 

« « ■ • 

. . . . 


. . . 

tawini, 

tohoyu. 


ifiLv, 

mthi. 

?ms,^ 

inan, 

mnije, ml 

mi, mdi. 

flOL^ 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

.... 

retv,^ 

tihi, 

thus,‘^ 

taw, 

tehgye, tl 

tJiwoi, ti, til, 

rot 


... 


.... 


me{d) 

. . 

• • • 

.... 


efieBev 


. . . 

. . . 

. • • • 

thwat, 

. . . . 

te(d) 

. . . 

. . n 

.... 

• • • •# 

aedev 


4 H * 


. . 

mam, 

flOV, 


mema, 

manens, 

mme. 

7ne, 7710% 


. . . . 



. . . 

tarn, • • 

rev, 

tul, 

theina, 

tawerls, 

tehe. 

thwdi, ti, tdi 


• « « 

. . ? 

• 



thvahvii? 


. , . .1m/," 


^^i0ttniye^ mnye. 
tawiye^ tehye. 


^ 9f!e §§, 175. 174. And as regards the & and that of see 

§.814. p. 1104. Note f. In Old Stilav. we should read for mya^ tya, 
according to §. 785. Rem, and ?nan, tan, See §. 222. ^ See 

^174. 4 See ^^.329. •'» At the base of the forms twattas, 

lies the proper ablative mat^ iwnt^ m theme (compare Gramm. Grit. 

289 ), to which has been added the suffix tas^ wliich signifies the same 
as the ablative termination and is also formally connected with it, and to 
which the Greek corresponds. ® See f. 200. S‘e 5.174. 


DUAL. 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. GREEK 

GOTHIC 

LITH 

OLD SCLAV 

r-p| 

dvdm,^ 

. . j'St," 

vit,^ 

muddu,^ 

m. va, f. vye} 

SjI ' 

yuvdm,^ 

. . , cr(j)oc)i, 

.... 

yudu,^ 

. . . 

dt 

dvdm,^ 


ugkis,*^ 

mudu. 

m. va, £ V7je ® 

§ i ' 

^ Tidu, 

. . . vStl'^ 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. o < 

\ yuvdm,^ 


igq^s,^ 

yudu 

.... 

1 

t ^dm,^ 

vdo, 

.... 


.... 
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^SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. GOTHIC. 

avdbhydm^^ 


5 ' yuvdbhydmi 
, dvabhydm, 

^ \rndu, 

fi 1 yumbhydm, 
^ vam, ^ 
^ ^ dvdhhydm 
<i I yuvdbkydm 


v<SiV,8 uglds, mum dwiem^ namu. ^ 


. . . a-fpmv,'^ igqvis, yum dwiem^ uama 
vdo, (TC^SiLv} varna s 


O ] ywmyos, 
I vdm^ 

^ j dvayos^ 

I yuvayosy 


vdOj crfpSyXvy 


ugkcira, mumd dwieyu^ nayu.^ 

naiju.^ 

igqvara, yumu dwieyi% vayti'^ 


^ I regard the termiifatTOn dm a hardening^of the common dual ter- 
mination du (before vowels dv) ; and I would crave attention to the frequent 
interchangeofeaAdm{5.68,compare^.U4^. This hardening has not. 
in the 1st person, extended into the secondary term ; and in tlie 2d ])er- 
son the Zend vdo speaks for an older Sanskrit form vdu for vdm. The 
Zend form vdo o3?55-s in the 3|th chapter of the Izeshne, and appeals, 
also, to stand as nominative. However, the Zend is not wanting in an ana- 
logonfS?:»to the Sanskrit dual baseyuua; for that which Anquetil, in 
his Glossary, writes ieoudkem, and repders by vows dmuo, ought probably 
to be 9,0 au»as,C^ yavdkhn, and is clearly an analogous dual genitive 
(p. 473 Rem.) tcTthe plural gen. f yikmdkem, which Anquetil 

likewise considersasnominative See §.339. ^ The < clea. ly belongs 

to the number two(theme TWA), which, in LithSanian, is retained throu^rii 
aU Ae CMOS. •> Feminine muddwi s The distinction of the gendms 
^ [Ur. Ed p. 484.] has been introduced, contrary to the original prin- 
cip e, t rough the analogy of the common dual (see §.273.), as- the Old 
clavonio, too, in the dual personal terminations, which, in Sanskrit, 
end, and Greek, mark the genders just as little as the other numbers 
distinguishes the feminine from the masculine by the termination ye (=^ 

S, J. 165. e). 6 Feminine yudwi. i See «. 109. 8 The 

companson with the Sanskrit principal form regards the case termination; 
that with tile secondary form the theme. 
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PLURAL. 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

• LATIN. '%GOTHIC. LITH 

OLD SCLAT. 


^ vayam^ 

vadm. 

. . . 

. . . veis, . . . 

s 

o 

j asmt^ 



nos,^ veis,^ mes,^ 

my. 


) yuyam. 

yushhn 


.... 

9 


^ yushm^^^ 

yus, 

vufjLes,^ 

VOS,^ yus,^ yus,^ 

vy. 

cb 

D 

> asmdn^ 

.... 

dfxyL€, 

. . . unsis,^ mus. 

ny. 

J nas, 

no, 

. . • 

nos^ ... \ . 


O " 
O 

^ 1 

) yushmdn, 



. . . izvis,"' yus, 

vy. 


^ ms, 

v6, 

. . . 

VOS * 


§ j 

J asmdbhis, 

.... 

. 

7iobiSy . , . mumis. 

nani- 

M i 

\ yushmdhhis, 

.... 

. 

vohis, . , . yum\s, 

varni. 

1 

r asmahhyam. 


dfXlJLL(v) 

. . . umis, mumus. 

, nam. 

J 

1 nas, 

:(i6, 


nobis, 

nam. 

o3 ] 

P 1 

1 yushmabhyam yusmaiibya 


. . . izvis, yurms, vam. 


^ VOS, 

* * * ^ 


vohis, ... ... 

vam. 


asmat, 



Tiobis ... 


I yushmat. 

yusmat, 

. « . 

vohis . . ^ ... 



^ asmdkam,^ 

ahmdken, ^ 

» ^ 
afi}j.€(ov, 

. . . unsara, mdsu, 

, . , 

p j 

1 nas, 

nS, 


nostri, ...» . 

nas. 

IS 

( yushmdkam,^ 

yusmdkcm, 

ilLliioav, 

. . . izvara,-*t!^u, 

. • • 


vas, 

v6, 

. . . 

v^tri, 

VOS. 

, asmdsu, 

^ ( yi!^kmdsu, 


. . . 

’fmisuse^jyj^^ 



yususe, 

vas. 

* See 332. 

2 See §. 170. 

3 See $.337. “See $.336. 


® See §. 174. ^ 

% 

[G. Ed. p. 485.] ‘^ReQiark.— Ma3c Schmidt (Lc. pp. 9, 10) 
rightly takes the forms asmdkam^ yushmdkam, for possessives ,* 
and Rosen has since confirmed this view (Journal of Education, 
July — Oct. 1834, p. 348) by the*VMa dialect 
y^uskmdMbhir, utibhis, * vestris auooiliis ’). We must tlierefore 
regard Itsmdkam, yushmdkam, as singular neuters^ which are, 
as it were, petrified, and have thus lost the power of being 
governed according to the gender, number, and case of their 
substantive. In the two first respects they may be com- 
pared with numeral expressions (§. 318.) like panch% 
* five,' wlych, in the Greek Trevre* and Latin quinque, has 
become^ completely indeclinable, and therefore exactly like 
asmdkam, yushmdkam, Zend cihmdkem, ydsmdkem and the 
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duaJ^form mentioned at p. 472, Note yavdlam. It is clear 
that the Latin form^, also, nosfri, nostrum, vestr?, ve.strum, 
belong to the possessive ; and for nostrum, vestrim, are used 
also ipmtrorum, vestrorum (Schmidt, p. 10). As, then, unsani, 
izvara, stand altogether isolated in Gothic as genitives, it is, 
in my opinion, much more natural to derive them from tlu? 
possessive bases of the same sound — which form', in tlu^ 
nominative singular masculine, msar, izvar (see p. 300 G. ed. 
Note) — than, on the contrary, to deduce the possessives from 
the unexplained genitives of the personal pronoun, so that 
they would be without any derivative suffix whateveiN which 
is opposed to the common laws for the derivation of words. 
I most prefer regarding unsara, izvara, and the analogous 
dual forms, as sii^gular and dual nei^ters, like the Sanskrit 
asmdkam, yushmdkam, and with an antiquated retention of 
the a of the base, which in danr for daura (§. 153.) has dis* 
appeared, ©ugjit, also, the singular genitives to be viewed 
in this light^S^or memo, theina, seina, are possessive bases aa- 
well as the genitives of ^he personal pronouns ; and if the 
fo i gg' ji^ ad proceeded from the latter, the addition of a 
suffix might have been expected. Perhaps even in Sanskrit 
the expressions mama, tava, which are far removed from all 
the fornjs® of genitives, are originally possessives, from 
which, after they were no donger recognised as such, sprang 
the secondary forms m&maka, idvaka, as bdlaJca comes, 
without alteration of meaning, from bdla, ‘ a boy.’ Observe, 
also, the surprising accordance between the Greek pos- 
sessive TEO, from TEfO, and the Sanskrit genitive 
tava. The form o-o^, however, has scarcely pfoceedeU 
from <Tov, but from the more entire reo-?, by syncope 
and exchange of the t with cr. In regard to the re- 
placing of the genitive of pronouns without gender by the 
corresponding possessives, it deserves further to be remarked, 
[G. Ed. p. 486.] that, ip Hindustani, the forms, which 
are represented in both numbers of all declinable words 
as genitives, are shewn to be unmistakeable possessives, 
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l)y being governed by the gender of the following sul)s?ji:an- 
tive. The pronouns of the first and second person have 
in the masculine rd, in the feminine n, as the possessive 
suffix ; other words, in the masculine hd, feminine M ^ and 
the latter answers to the Sanskrit ha in asmaha, ymTirndJca, 
rndmaka, tavaka* In Hindustani, therefore, mSri md, tin md, 
is literally, not ^ mei mater^ * tui mater , but ' mea mater ^ 
Hua mater C and the feminine termination ^ answers to the 
Sanskrit feminine formation (§. 119.), In the masculine 
the possessives under discussion are sounded mhd, 
plural hamdrdi tumhdrd. In this it is remarkable that the 
formative suffix rd agrees with the Gothic ra of unsaray 
izvara, dual ughara^ igqvara* In respect, also, to ^^he trans- 
position of the nasal, ^umhdrd for tuhmd^d% from tusmdrd, is 
similar to the Gothic iigharny unsara, igqvarom 

PRONOUlSt^ pF Tife THIRD PERSON. 

341. The Sanskrit is deficient in a sifbiple substantive 
pronoun of the third person, devoid of geS^r: that it, 
however, originally possessed such a pronoun is proved, not 
only the unanimous evidence of the European ijognate 
languages, but especially by « the circumstance that, in 
Zend, he and hdi (also sd, according to §. 55.), 
and, in Prakrit, ^ are used as the genitive and dative 
of the third person in all genders,^ and indeed in the direct 
sense, and in form analogous to the secondary forms 
of the first and second person ; Sanskrit ^ K ti, 
1 % twS, Zend mi or mdi ti or ^.5^^ idh 

i^wSi (§. 329.) In Sanskrit lengthened to swS, 

— — ^ 

* In Zend I remember only examples of the kind where the pronoun 

mentioned refers to masculines ; but in Prakrit ^ si is often found femi- 
nine,* e,g. Urvasi bylenz, pp. 46. 55 twice. Still I have not yet met 
with examples for si as dative, numerous as the examples of the geniti’^ 
are. In Zend both cases occur, and the dative, indeed, more frequently 
than the geqiiitive. ^ 

t As td'the origin of the Sanski:it swa see §. 946. 

I I 2 
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[Cr.Ed. p. 487.] must be considered as the theme of this 
pronoun, as, according to §. 326., ma, mS, twa, twe, are the 
singular bases of the two first persons. From ^ su^ 
in combination with the nominative termination rm, (§. 326.) 
comes swayam^ which means self,’’ and in the 

present state of the language is indeclinable in all cases, 
numbers, and genders. The form swa prevails as the pos- 
sessive, but is used not only for suus, but for mem and fuin, 
in which it is to be observed, that in the majority of the 
European cognate languages the possessive of the third per- 
son may be also used for the two first, and the Doric 
corresponds as exactly as possible with the Sanskrit 
while 24>I^ies as theme at the base of the plural of the per- 
sonal pronoun cr^/rcrt), with th^ old a weakened tcvi, 

as in the plural of the two first persons (| 332.). The appa- 
rent agreement of the base with the second person in the 
dual is, then, to he explained thus, that in the latter the cr has 
proceeded fi?^ an older t, but in the third person is primi-.- 
tive. In 0 S 9 ot, e, for cr^ov, <T(f)ol, cr<j )€ — of which only the 
latfgP^s been retained — from <rFov, &c„ the digamma, 
which may remain after cr^in the form of has*' been 
necessarily suppressed after the cr has become a rough 
breathings Thus ot is similar to the Zend hoi and 

hi (for hvoi, hvi), and the Prakrit $ si for swS. A 
similar rejection of the v, together with a weakening of the 
old a to I, shews itself in the Gothic sei-na, si-Sy si-k, for 
svei-na, svi-s, svi-k (see §. 327^). On the other hcyid, the v 
has remained in the adverb svi, as mentioned at §. 150.^ 
which evidently belongs to a theme SVJy as hvi froM EJyl, 
thi from THA^ As i, according to §. 69., stands sometimes for 
the long a, so these forms are, 1, c., explained as instrumentals. 
They might, however, be regarded as locatives, examples of 
•"[G. Ed. p. 488,] which have been pointed out at §, 294. 
Rem. 2., with ^n i termination. The Lithuanian and Old Scla- 
vonic in this pronoun follow exactly the analogy of th^ second 
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person, and distinguish it from the latter only by the initial 
s for P; but, like the Latin, Greek, and German, dispense 
with the nominative as they are only used reflectively, and 
use the singular, also, instead of the dual and plural. From 
the Latin, besides sui, suus, perhaps also spontis, sponfe, 
from SJPpNT, are to be adduced here, sinc^e, according to all 
probability, the meaning self,” or “ the self, selfness,” is 
the primitive : sp, however, may be regarded as the modi- 
fication of sv (comp. §. 50.), as spiro^ in my opinion, is con- 
nected with swaSf “ to breathe.’’ The Doric for cr<^w/, 
and the Latin pse, of i-pse, which should be declined ejus- 
-psius, ei-psi, for ipsius, ipsi, are formed, in like man- 
ner, by transposition. As regards the termination nt of 
SPONT^ it might bexjarried back to thevSanskrit suffix vant^ 
regarding which see §. 324 and more hereafter. It may here 
be further remarked, tjjaj, in Pfakrit, the pronoun of the second 
person occurs, amongst other forms, in that of "^^pai and 
* pani (Urvasi, pp. 61. 69), so that the t O^twa is sup- 
pressed, but the V hardened to p. Compare, in the former 
resp^t, the Doric for cr(j)ly, vas, vos, for tvas, tvos\^^66 ,} ; 
and, in both respects, the Latin porta, which in this way may 
be compared with dwdr, *‘a door” (6vpa), ^ 

342. We here give a connected view of the declension 
of the pronoun of thei» third person, devoid of gender, in the 
singular, which, excepting in the case of the Greek, sup- 
plies also the place of the dual and plural. 


% 

PRAK. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LAT. 

GOTH. LITH. 

OLD SCLAV, 


Accusative, 

. . 

.... 


se, 

sik, saweh,^ 


Q 

Instrumental . 

.... 

.... 

. . 

. ? . sav^mi,^ 

soboyu} 

to 

p- 

Dative, 


M, hoi, 

ol 

sibi, 

siSf saw,^ 

sebyoy 


Genitive, 


hi, hoi, 

o5, 

sui, 

seina, sawehs,^ 

sebe.^ 

►Pi- 

co 

p 

Locative, 


.... 

.... 


. . . sawiye} 

sebye} 

tl-J 


1 Compare § 330. It is not, however, necessary to assume, that, in the 
second person, the Lithuanian theme taw and the Sclavoysiic teh have arisen 
from the Sanskrit genitive tarn; but these forms may be regarded as 
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tran?5positions of the base jg twa. Both explanations agree in the main, as 
the syllable toe belongs t(? the base in the Indian genitive iR tdva also, 
whether we derive it by Guna from tu, whence TfHjp tu-bhyam, “ to 
thee,” or regard it as the transposed form offer twa.. In the reflective 
forms given above, saw and seb are based on the same principle as the fair 
and te5 just mentioned, and hence tliey may be derived, by transposition, 
from the Indian base^wa,- or we may suppose a genitive saro to have ex- 
isted in Sanskrit also, which language, it may be concluded, originally 
possessed a complete declension of this pronoun. The Gothic sib 7 ja, 
“ kinsman,” theme sibyan, Old High German, sippiia, “reiationship,” 
“ kith,” agrees, in a striking manner, with the Sclavonic base seb-, and it 
would not be surprising if the “ kinsman ” has been designated as » the man 
belongingto him,” “his and that, therefore, theoriginal u of these Gothic 
forms hasbe|n hardened, as in Sclavonic, to 6. The Gothic sves, theme 
svisa, “ property,” is also a derivative from this pronoun. 


me base rr to. feminine in id, signifies, in Sanskrit, 
he, “this,^ and “that.” li’he Eoad form is identical 
with the SaMkrft: the medial, however, frequently occurs 
instead of tl^tenuis, as j|n the accusative singular mascu-' 
linejj^hich the place of tern is commonly supplied by 
dentrdFr still more frequently, by dim. In Greek and 
German this pronoun has assumed the functions of the 
article, whiph is not found in the Sanskrit and Zend, nor 
in the Latin, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic. The bases TO 
[G Ed.p.490.] Gothic fjlj (§.8r.), feminine, TA TH 
Gothic mo (§ 69.). correspond regularly with the Sanskrit 
Zend to. id, with which the Lithuanian demonstrative base 
TA. nominative masculine taf, “this,” feminine to,' is com- 
pletely Identical. The Old Sclavonic base is, as in^reok' 
i^u the masculipe and ifeuter* to, in the feminine to (§. 255 o )' 

.J:,; 

i.tofc. thi, Th.,pro,,ouBdo«„ot«oir,inito 

™ple,«.e. la«., ,ia 4, exception .tti.e ndCbS 


* TX, f with the semi-vowel 
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accusative forms timii tunc (like fiunc)^ tarn, tan-dem, “^nd 
tamen^ The latter resembles surprisingly the Sanskrit 
locative ta-smin, in this’’ (§. 201.), only that the s is 

dropped, as in the Lithuanian tarries (p. 176 G. ed.) ; on which 
account I am inclined to replace the derivation I formerly 
gave of it by transposition from the Greqjc fievToiy by that 
which I now offer, and which is less remote. Moreover, in 
Latin, the derivative forms taJis^ tardus^ tot, totidem, toties, 
totus,^ spring from this pronoun, and will be treated of 
hereafter. It appears, however, to be declined in the com- 
pound isle, of which the first member is is either to be 
regarded as a petrified nominative masculine, the case-sign 
of which, unconscious of its derivation, is retained in the 
olJlique cases — istius ' for ejustiu^, consp,lre the German 
jedermanris — or, wMch seems to me less probable, the s is a 
pure phonetic affix, adapted on account of the favourite com- 
bination of s with t (compare §§. 95. 96.). ^ 

344. In the same way that isle is compounded in Latin^ 
so also, in Sanskrit and Zend, the base ta combines with 
anothgr pronoun prefixed to it, in fact, with and this:^TS:ms 
^ff ita, “ this,” ‘‘ that,” Zend as^was aeta (§. 28.). The nomi- 
native singular is, in Sanskrit, hha, ish^ etat; 
in Zend aishS as^^xias ai^ha, r^A5^;oA5 Tn Greek, 

avro^ is a similar compound, the first syllable of which, av, 
will subsequently be remarked upon. [G. Ed. p. 491.] 
This ctuTo? is again combined with the article as a prefix to 
it, and foPms o5to9, avTTj^ rovro, for o-au-ro?, r}-av-T% ro-av-ro. 
There are several ways in which ovto^, roSro, ma^^ be sup- 
posed to have arisen : in the first pl^ce as h%ovTO<^, r-ovro, 
by suppressing the vowel of the article and weakening the 
a of the diphthong av to o, both changes being made to 
prevent the whole word from being too ponderous, for a is 


* Regarding totus see p, 1343 G ed. Note. 
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the* heaviest of the three representatives of the Indian m a 
{a e, o); and for this ^reason av appears to be especially the 
representative of the Vriddhi diphthong while for 

^ ^=a + u, is found either €v or ou. In the feminine 
form avTTi^ if we distribute it thus, h'-avrrjj the diphthong 
remains un^yeak^ned, as in ravrS, But avry may also be 
derived from ^otvttj, and the loss of the first element of the 
diphthong may be assumed: the gender would then be 
exp^ssed in both members of the compound, and a better dis- 
tinction would be made from the masculine and neuter base 
TovTo, But if, as appears to me preferable, we make the latter 
accord with the explanation which has just been given of the 
feminine form, the o of ov will then be ascribed to the arti- 
cle, and we shall likewise assume that*lhe a of av is droppe*d; 
thus, o-Sto 9 , to-vto. Max. Schmidt (Z>f Pronomme Gr, et 
iaf. p. 38) sees in oxjto^ only^the article compounded with 
itself, and assunJles that v is inserted; thus o 5 to 9 for 0 T 09 , 
avTf) for cLT^ He adduces, in support of his view, o(tovtq<;' 
ToiouTO?, TtpuKovTOi, wHch hc supposes to have admitted a 
simiTaVlnsertion. I am of opinion, on the contrary that 
these forms do not contain the simple base of the article TO 
as the last;Blement of their composition, but’AYTO ; for why 
should ncrt this pronoun, though itself already a compound, 
[G. Ed. p. 492.] admit, just as welt as the article, of being 
combined with words preceding it ? I do not agree with 
Max. Schmidt in explaining the adverbs ivravda, evrevOev, 
for ivQavBa, evOevBev, Ionic ipdavra, ivOeikev, by the simple 
duplication of the suffixes 6a, 6ei>, but I consider the^ to bw 
compounded qf two adverbs of similar formation. Though 
atOa, atdep, from the pronominal base ’AY, of which more 
hereafter, have not been retained in use by themselves, still 
nook upon ivravda as the combination of eV^’+afife, and 
'vreOeev as that of ive€v¥aieev. In order to avoid the con- 


* See Vocalismus, Rem. 2. p. 193, &c. 
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currence of two breathings in the two following syllables^ the 
breathing of the former syllable is siuppressed, or, as in the 
Ionic dialect, that of the latter is dropped. It may remain 
a question, whether the e of eWev is the thin sound 4 >f the 
a of aWev, in which case the preceding adverb has lost 
not only its v, but its e also, or whether avdev has been 
weakened by the loss of its a. In the latter case ivravda 
may be divided into ivra-vBa, It is at least more natural to 
suppose the combination of two adverbs, and the weakening 
of a single one, on account of the ponderous nature of the 
compound, than to assume the mere doubling of the for- 
mative suffix gyid the insertion of a redundant u, for neither 
part of this assumption can be supported by anfSlogous phe- 
iJomena elsewhere. ^ 

345. In the nominative singular masculine and feminine the 
Sanskrit substitutes— a^d in Siis the Gothic remarkably coin- 
cides with it — for the T sound of the pronoun udder discussion 
an s, which in Zend, according to §. 53, becomj^ ^ and in 
Greek the rough breathing, hence Sanskrit sa, sd, tat, Gothic 
stt, s6, thatGi Zend h6, hd^ fat, Greek 6, to. The GSfLatin 
has introduced into the accusative this originally purely 
subjective pronominal base : sum for eum, and sam for earn, 
also sapsa as nominative for sa-ipsa,* [G. Ed. p. 493.] 

As this s is excluded from the neuter, we have found 
in it (§. 134) a satisfactory explanation of the nominative 
sign, the s of which is likewise foreign to the neuter. A 
remnant of the old s of the^base is still preserved by the 
^ Greek in the adverbs crrifiepov and < 7 ^ 769 , though as these 
compounds express an accusative ^elation, not that of a 
nominative, they accord with the use of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage less than the Attic forms TTjfjuepov, Tf]Te<^, as tt ta is 
the general theme, but ^ sa only that of the nominative. 


* Aocasative plural sosy cf. Max. Schmidt Pron^mine Gr.et Lat/* 

pp. 11, 12. 
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The* first member of the said compounds occurs in tlie 
primary form or theme, the final o of which ( = ’si d) has 
been changed into e, having been melted down with the fol- 
lowing e and t ] ; thus tr^res, from re-ere?, o-e-ere?, for 

T0-6T6?, cro-erei ; rruj^epov, a-ij/iepov, from re-rjpepov, cre-r]p,epov, 
for ro-Tjpepov, a-o-r)fi£pov. These adverbs correspond to the 
Sanskrit adverbial compounds (Avyayi-bhdva), which con- 
tain a substantive, assuming an accusative neuter form 
as %ir last member; e. g. yathu-shmddham, 

“according to troth,” from ^ shraddhd, feminine, “troth.” 

346. The Greek falls into an abuse, in extending the 

substitution of the rough breathing for the' T sound also 
to the nominative plural, as in ol, at, while the cognate lan- 
guages preserve the Doric-epic forms Tot, twL, as the original : 
Sanskrit te, TffTti tds, Zend^^ U, gmjo tdo, Gothic ikni, 
thds (compare J. 228 .). « r. 

347. With^eference to the masculine nominative singular, 
we have, moreover, to notice the remarkable coincidence of 
the Gin^, Gothic, and Sanskrit in retaining the case-sign, so 
that nSr o? corresponds to the Sanskrit-Gothic sa for mi. 

[G. Ed. p. 494.] The latter Appears analogous to the inter- 
rogative hvps, “who?” in Gothic (§. 135.). In Sanskrit, 
however, the suppression oi the case-sign is not quite 
universal; for before a stop we find salt, s6, euphonic 
for SOS (|. 22. and Gramm. Grit. §. 75. a.) ; and ^ sd, before 
words beginning with a, according to a general principle of 
sound from sas, by melting dowif the s to u, and reguhtrly con- 
tracting tBe a-f « to d (§.2.). On the form s6 is bas«(d the ' 
Zend Ad, the d or which is retained ; so that ha 
which might be expected for sa, does not occur. 
Although, then, Ad is strikingly similar to the Greek 
o. still the relationship of the two forms eannot be looked for 
m the o-sound, as the Greek d rests on the suppression of 
the case-sign 'and usual substitution of o for' ^ a' f§. 4 ) 
while the Zend Ad is to be referred to the existence of a 
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case-sign (u for s), and its contraction with the a of the 
base io d, * 

348. The reason why this pronoun gladly dispenses 
with the usual nominative sign s may be, partly, b(?cause 
the said case-sign has itself proceeded from the base sa, 
and thajt sa does not admit of being *re-combined with 
itself; and, partly — and this perhaps is the surer ground 
— that the pronouns, in general, are so strongly and 
vividly personified by themselves, that they are i^ot in 
need of a very energetic and animated sign of personality; 
for which reason, although aham, I,’** twam, thou,” 
ay am, this,"’ sway am, self,” have a termina- 

tion, it is not that of the usual nominative, but they ap- 
p*ear as neuters in tie more obj^ctive^of accusative garb ; 
while asdu, in. f. ‘‘ that,'’ if its final diphthong is 
combined with the# » of the oblique [Gr. Ed. p. 495,] 
case wg amu (compare §. 156.), is complet^y devoid of ter- 
mination, and merely adopts the^ Vriddhi ailment of the 
final vowel of the base.^ The Latin obeys the same prin- 
cipl^in the pronouns hi-c, ille, isie, ipse, which are deprived of 
the nominative sign, and for Mich we might have expected 
Ais-c (compare hun-c hu-mc), Ulus, istu^, and ipsus, 

which latter actually occurs ; and in the same laaguage th^ 
relative qui is distinguished from the more energetic inter- 
rogative qvis by the absence of the nominative sign. In 
agreement with this principle stands also the circumstance, 
that in Sanskrit the masculine pronominal bases in a, in the 
•plural^nominative have not, like other words, for their 
termination, but, in like manner, ftippress^the case suffix, 
and extend the a of the base to by the admixture of a 
purely phonetic i ; hence w t^, from which the dative and 
ablative U-4)hyas, genitive U-shdm, locative te-shu. It has 
been before pointed out (§. 228.) what relation the cognate 
languages bear to Sanskrit in Irhis respect# And it may 

* The belief in this actually being the case is supported by the PMi, in 
which the form asu, without Vriddhi, corresponds to the Sanskrit asau. 
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be Observed, further, that the pronouns of the first and 
second person do not &dmit, in the plural, the termination as, 
but employ my-am, yu-y-am, with a neuter sin- 
culaf form, and in the Veda dialect ^ aswid, ^ 
yushm^, after the usage of pronouns of the third person. 
The Greek forms* v/M/ie?, yyel<;, v/tet?, appear, there- 
fore, so much the more to be a more recent adaptation to 
the ordinary mode of formation; and what (§§.335.337.) 
has ,been said regarding the s of the Lithuanian mt-s, 
'^As, the Gothic veis, yus, and the Latin nos, vos, obtains 
additional confirmation from the present remark. The 
pronominal base amu, *' that,” also ,avoids, in the 

masculine* the nominative-termination as, and forms ami, 
lilt, which serves* as a tlipme to the ^oblique plural cas&, 

[G. Ed. p. 496.] with the exception of the accusative : hence 
ami-bkis, omi-^yas, ami-shdm, 

amt-shu. TheseTorms confirm the opinion that the nomi- 
native U als^ and the like, are void of inflexion. 

349. We here give a general view of the entire declen- 
sion ^ the pronoun under discussion. From the J.,atin 
we adduce the compound is-te, as the simple form does not 
occur. Thg Zend forms in brackets I have not met with, 
but have 'formed them according to the analogy of the 
compound aj^was, ad-fa, and other pronouns of the third 
person, with which we may suppose the base as^o ta to 
have originally agreed in inflexion. Observe, also, tlie 
occasional weakening of the 4 to d, mentioned in §. 343. 
Those cases of the Lithuanian and Sclavonic to which * 
is prefixed, etjmologi«ally do not belong to this place, but 
to the compound fir tyon mentioned in §. 353. 

SINGULAR. 

^ MASCULINE. 

SansJcrU. Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic. Lith. Old Sclav, 

N. sa^ sak, sdf^ho, 6, *^is-TEt sa, fas, ^ t\ 

Ac. tarn, tern, t6v, is-TUM, thana, tan, V. 

I* {iCi), ..... .... tumi, ^fyem. 
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SINGULAR. 


Sanskrit, 

Zend, 

MASCULINE. 

Greek, Latin. Gothic, 

LitJln 

Old Scl, 

D. tasmdi,^ 

{tahmdi),^ 

T&, is-TI,^ thamma,^ 



Ab. tasmdt, 

(tahmdf). 

is-TO(D) 

* • • 

. . . 

G. tasya, 

m{taMy 

ro£o/ is’-TIUS^ this,^ 

to, 

togo,^ 

L. iasmin,^ 


. , . tamen .... 


N. Ac, 

tat^^ 

NEUTER. 

isTUD,^^ thaW^ 




The rest like the Masculine. 


FEMININE. 


N. sd, 

hd, 

‘a, y, is-TA, 

s6, 

ta. 

ta. 

c 

w 

Ac. {am 

(tanm), 

rdv, Trjv, is~TJJ^, 

tkdf 

tan 


p- 

I tayd, 

(tahmyoy^ 



.... 

thy 

toyu. 

4^ 

CO 

D. tasydi,^^ 

{tanhdiy^ 

'I^, IS-T I, 


tai, 

tou 

•a 

1 — 1 

Ab. tasyds,^^ 

{tanhdt),^^ 

.... i8-TJ{D) 

0 

• 

. • . 


(T, tasyds,^^ 

(tanhdoy^ 

ra?, T^9, is-TIU.V^^ 


:t6s, 

toya.'^^ 

• 

L. tasydm,^\tahmyay^ 

... * .... 

.... 

toyp,^’ 

tot 



• §, 166. 2 Isti^ and similar pronominal forms, differ from the 

common second declension, to which they belong, in this particular, that 
they preserve the case-termination in preference to the fin^ vowel of the 
base ; thus, isti for istoi^ opposed to lupo for lupoi ® Regarding mm^ 

from sm, see 170., and with reference to the termination §, 356. 
Rem 3. ^ § 176. ® §. 2Q7,subfinem. ® We might, also, 


expect tanheaxid according to the analogy of 

which often occurs ag well as aM (from the base a), and 
ainhi, and similar forms 41. and 56. a.). ^ 189 

^*^269.^ 9 §201. 5.343. 55. 176. 197. The 

m comes from the appended pronoun sma (comp. §. 2&T . suKf) : in the 


instrumental tyem^ on the contrary, it belongs to the case-sign (§. 266.). 
1^^55.155 156. 14 J5. 155. and 281. is 157. i« The 

Sclavonic to, and similar pronominal neuters, are to be explained, like the 
Greek, through the suppression of a T-sound ; while substantive ^d 
adjective forms in 0 — with the exception*of those from bases in s (as neho 
from A’jKRj&5^)-~“have lost a final nasal, which the Gfreek retains, both 



{G. Ed. p. 408.] 
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accordfiig to the euphonic law in §, ^56. 1. §. 26G. 171. 

19 1 §* 172 Note * p. 189 21 S 56 . Rem. 3. 22 j £ 

assume that the termination ^us, peculiar to the pronouns, wfiich in 
§ 189 is considered as the transposed form of the Sanskrit termination 
sj/a, Monged originally to the feminine, and from that gender has been 
unorganically transferred to the others, then (is)tms—from {is)ti’jns, for 
{is)ta-jus-—v 7 ou\di agree tolerably well with the Sanskrit tasyds, with the 
loss of the s preceding*/; in this resembling the Sclavonic taya for tasya, 
§ 271 ., and shortening the last d but one; after which from the short 
as is so frequently done before a final s, an anorganic u is formed. 
2 ^ From tosyas, §. 271 . 24 202 . 25 268 . Note ^ 


dual. 

MASCULINE. ^ 

Sanskrit. Zend, Greek, Lith. Old 

N. A. tdu, ltdo, td), T 60 , ta. r. 

IDAh. tdbhydm, {taeibyd)," U. roh^ 1.0. *tyema^ 

G-.L. tayds, if ay 6),^ G.notv, G.tu, toyu.^ ' 

' . 

^ NEUTER. 

N.Ac. (U), , Tco, .... tyef 

The rest like the Masculine. 


FEMI?fINE. 

N.Ac. ^ (tij, rd, tie, 
l.O.kKidbydm, ifdbya), O.ralv, tom,^ 

G. L. tayds, .... G. Toiv, G. tu, 


tye.^ 

toyd. 


iVedic form, see §. 208 . 2 ^ 221 . 3^.215. 4 §.273 

where, however, the reason for the ye^ instead of the to-be-anticipated o 
was incorrectly assigned. The truth is, ohyerna is founded on the Sanskrit 

hase^«J%«,nom.«Mayam, “both”; and with regard to the dfesigna-' 

tion of the nuniber,two, we must observe, that the Lithuanian, also, forms 
some cases from an e^^tended themeinfe, euphonic is; viz, the gen. dwi^-u, 
and the dative dmie-m; the former, with regard to its y before the case ter- 
mination, agrees with the Sclavonic dvoy-H and Sanskrit dway-os (§. 273 
Note t): the theme of both cases is dwte, from dwia, and is founded, in 
my opinion, on the Sanskrit ^ rfisaya, “a pair,” with the suppression of 
the a preceding tne y. On this, then, is based, also, the Sclavonic 
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dvyem, as also tyem, on the compound pronominal base tya S53 ). 
® 0 . 254. Rem. 1. p. 277. « J. 273. Note f. ’ ^ 212. * *273. 

p.358G.ed. «§.21S. * 


PLURAL. 

MASCULINE. 


Sanskrit. Zend. 

Gre^k. 

Laiin. 

Gothic 

Lith 

Old Sclav. 

N. te} 

f <1 
TOZ, 01,^ 

is-Tl} 

ijxai} 



Ac. turif (tnn),^ 

TOU9, 

is-TOS, 

tham, 

tuSf tus, 

ty.^ 

I. tdis,^ (tdis), 

• • • • 

Q e * • 

.... 

tais,^ 


D. Ah.tebhyas, tatibyd^ 

s. Loc. 

is-TIS,^ 

thaim, ® 

^ti€7n(u):>p ^tyem.^ 

G. thhdm,^ (tahhanm),^^ 

rd)pj 

u-TOMUM,^ 

thize? 

tu, 

tyech}^ ; 

L. thhu, (fahhva), 

D. rocce, 

.... 

.... 

tfise, 

tyecfi}'^ 

• 

NEUTER. 


m 

1 

N. AcMni.t^,^'^ id,^^ 

rdi^ 


ihdP 

• • » • 


The rest like the Masculine. 

• 





• 

• • FEMININE. 




N. tdSf (tdo), 

rac, ac/ 

is-TAE,^ 

tllds, 

tos, 


Ac. (tdo), 

raSy 

h-TA§, 

thds, ^ 

ias, 

‘fhp , 

r. tdbhist (tdbfs), 

a . • . 

• • • . 

«... 

tomis, 

^tyemi. 

D. Ah.tdbhyas, ^dbyd), 

s. L. 

is-TlS, 


ior^n)sP 

^tyem.^ 

G. tdsdm,^ (fdonhahrri)p 

rdcDV, t5)v, 

is^TJRUM,^ ihizo,^ 

id, 

iyechA^ 

L. tds% tdhva, 

D. TOLCTL, 

. . • . 

* •m 

tosnt 

iyechA- 


^ ^5,228.348. Regarding the Lithuanian tie see, also, § 235. NoteJ, 
and for the Sclavonic ti 2 %. - ^ §.239. « §.275. <§219. 

The surprising agreement between the Sanskrit tdis and Lithuanian 
iais is so far fortuitous, as that the Sanskrit has rejected its hk and the 
Lithuanian the m derived from independently of each other. The 
^Sclavonic tyemi^ from tyemis (§.277.) 7 points to a Lithuanian and 
is analogous to the Yedic forms like q^wehhis, mentioned in §.219., 

and to the common pronominal-instrumental S~bhis^ “through 

this,’* from the base ^ a. It is, however, doubtful whether the ye of 
iyemi is founded on the corruption of the Sanskrit ^ of a Vedic form 
which may be supposed to have existed, t^bhis, according to §. 255. ^.,/ior 
whether, as I am more inclined to thi:i^k, this case, like several others, 
belongs jef the compound base ^ tya^ to which, also, is ^ be assigned the 


[G. Ed. p. 499.] 
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singular instrumental as from the base to only torn could proceed, 
according to the a^Jalogy of rabom^ from the base raho. On the other hand, 
the locative tyech is not to*^be referred to this place, as all o bases 5n this 
case have ye corresponding to the Sanskrit d ; as rahyech, from the theme 
mho. Concurrent forms are wanting in the common declension for tyech : 
it answers, however, to just as the locative of similar sound 

does to TPI thhui and for it also, therefore, we do not have recourse 
[G. Ed. p. 500.] to the pronoun compounded with ya^ however 
natural it might appear from the point of view of the Grammar, which is 
limited to the Sclavonic alone, that all the ye, which occur in this pro- 
'^noun,^re of the same origin. ^ From istibus for isiohus, see f . 244 

® Jf. 215. and 288. Rem. 4. 215. and 235. Note J. » ^*5. 270. 

® 248. '0 Comp. ahhanm, ^^horum,** from the base 

a, Vend. S. p. 230, and elsewhere (erroneously ^ s for see §§. 51. 52.). 
§. 284. No^ «. 12 234. Note t. is 23i. u 274. 

§. 271. 16 has found its way from other genders into the 

feminine, where we should expfct thdm, while in the masculine and 
neuter the ai has its ancient fixed posi^on (§, 288. Rem. 4.). In Sclavonic, 
all oblique plural cases are borrowed fronf tke masculine, hence tyemi, 
tyem, tyech, for tyami, tyam, tvach, or ia 7 ni, tarn, tach. n Compare 
-the often-occqj^mg donha'hm, ^^harum^’ (^.56^), Sanskrit 

dsdm, from the base d. Polysyllabic bases in Zend shorten the feminine 
in th^ genitive plural; hence, not adtdonhanm, but 
adtanhanm (according to § 50 \) answers to the Sanskrit etd^m ^ 


050. me weakening of the t to d, mentioned in §. 343 ., 
which occasionally enters into the pronominal base ta, 
coincides with that which 'takes place in Greek in the ap- 
pended particle U, which, when isolated, is used as a con- 
junction, and to which no more suitable origin can be assigned 
than the pronominal base TO. -The weakening of the .vowel 
0 to e resembles that which occurs in the uninflected vocative 
o ases in o (^. 204.), eas also in the equally uninflected 
accusatives M <Ti, f, (§. 326.). The descent of the tenuis to 
the medial occurs also in Sanskrit, in the isolated neuter 
ormz-dam, “this,” and a-das, “that,” inasmuch as, in mv 
opinion, this IS the proper distribution* which with 

* Of laflueiTce of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p? \S. 
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reference to i-^dam is supported, also, by the Latin i-derrif 
qui-dtm. In Sanskrit 3[^iT i~dam ancf^^ a-das are limited 
to the nominative and accusative neuter, which are the same 
in sound, and are deficient in the formation of the mother 
cases, which originally may have be- [G. Ed. p. 501.] 
longed tP them ; as the Greek Se has still left behind it, in 
Homer, the plural-dative Zeacri, Zecrt^ (roh^ecrcriy roTySecr/), 
w’hich, according to what was said in §. 253. Rem., regarding 
the dative in ecr-o*/, sounds very homogeneous to the Sanskrit 
neuter das, probably a weakened form of dat. As to the „ 
proof of the relation of tlie idea of the conjunction he to that 
of our pronoui^, it is sufficient to remark, generally, that all 
genuine conjunctions in the Indo-European fanflly of lan- 
guages, as far as theii origin can be tragedy are derived from 
pronouns, the meaiiing of which frequently lies more or less 
obscured in them. Thqge frdin [lev and he are contrasted with 
one another like " this and that,” or the other ; ” and the 
connection of our German a6er, Old High German 
with the Indian apara- 5 , the other,*" has been 

already shewn elsewhere,* and in the same manner the 
GotlTic ith, but,*" of which mqre hereafter, is of pronominal 
origin, just as the Latin au4em, 

351. A descent from the tenuis to t’ e menial, similar 
to that which we haye observed in the Greek Se, and 
in heiva, which will be discussed hereafter, is exhibited in 
Latin in the adverbs c?wm, demum, donee, denique, which 
all, with more or less certainty, belong to our demon- 
strative base. Pei’haps dudum, also, is to be referred to 
this class, and is to be regarded the doubling of the 
base du for tu, to, as totus, which has rAained the old 
tenuis. In Sanskrit, the doubling of pronouns, in which 
both are nevertheless declined, expresses multiplicity ; 
yd yas signifies “ whoever,” “ quicunque,'* and yan yam^ 

- — " — — « 

Vocalismus, p. 155, 

K K 
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« qtemcmquet' &c., and $a sah\ tan, tarn &c., answer to them. 

[G. Ed. p. 502.] Tafiis is properly ‘‘ this and this/c ** the 
one and the other half,’’ hence “the whole.” The case is the 
sam® with quisquis. In dudum, “ long ago,” the notion of 
multiplicity is equally clear ; and for this reason I prefer 
viewing it as tjjie combination of two similar elements 
rather than as diu and dum. The same relation, in 
a phonetic respect, that dudum has to totus, dum has to 
turn, which latter has been designated above (§. 343.) as the 
accusative. The circumstance, that in those pronominal 
adverbs the accusative inflexion does not stand in its cus- 
tomary sense, ought not to divert us fronj this mode of 
derivatioiT; for in adverbs the case-inflexions very fre- 
quently overstep^ Uieir wdinary signification. Notwith- 
standing, it cannot be denied that, ki all pronominal 
adverbs of this kind,' or at least jn^ some of them, the m 
might also belong to the appended pronoun sma, which is 
widely ^gflused in Sanskrit and its kindred languages, 
and has been conjectureS to exist in ta--men as analogous 
to the Sanskrit locative tasmin, and in immo by assimi- 
lation from ismo,* Accordmg to this mode of explana- 
tion, in the Latin forms dum, turn, tarn, quam, &c., there 
would be, exactly as much left of the appended pronoun, 
and the case-terminations combinejJ with it, as in our 
German datives, like dem, wem, and the Sclavonic loca- 
tives, as tom. The locative would be very suitable for 
dum, « since,” “ while,” (in ^hich time), and turn in the 
meanings “ then,” and consequently da-m and tu-m would 
be = Sanskrit Old Sclavonic tom^ For 

the meaning, hereupon,” which in Sanskrit is expressed 
by tatas, (literally “ from there”), it might be better to 
refer to the ablative WOTW ta-smdt, for it is not necessary 
that turn, in all its meanings, should belong to one and the 

— 

* In the author s Essay on Demonstrative Bases, p. 21. • 
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same case-form, as the m approaches very [G Ed. p, 503.f 
closely to the terminations ^ sm&U WTf? sm&ti and smin* 
352. Demum^ considered as a demonstrative form, agrees 
exceedingly well, apart from the weakening of the .con- 
sonants, with the Greek r^/JLo% with respect to which the 
obsolete form demus is to be remarked. In Trffxo^, however, 
to which the relative corresponds, there is no necessity 
to follow Buttmann in regarding the latter portion of it as 
the substantive notwithstanding the apparent induce- 
ment for so doing contained in avrrjfiocp ; but I prefer dfvid- 
ing thus, r^-fjL09, ^-^< 09 , and I consider rrj, ^ 7 , to be merely 
the lengthening of the base TO, as according to §§. 3. 4., 

0 = '^ oj, and d. Thus this ^ coincides ♦with the 

cognate Sanskrit d, in^several pronominal .derivations, with 
the base vowel lengthened, as y&-vat, ** how much,"’ 
'*how long,” ‘‘while,” &e., anel with the word answering to 
it, Tfl^ td-vat Nay, we might not perhaps venture 
,too far if we were to recognise in /i09 a •corruptioj!,. 
of vatf the v being hardened to as we perceive 

happens among other words in Sp4^G)=='5[gTfi=r dravdmi 
“ I run,” (p. 1 14), with the favourite transition of t to 9 , which 
is necessary at the end of words if the T sound is not to 
be entirely dropped, modifications which have* ^aided us 
in explaining several ^forms of importance in Grammar 
(§§. 152. 1 S3.). In demum, demus, however, the demonstrative 
force is not so clearly perceptible as in the cognate Greek 
expression, and it lies concealed under the usual translation, 

“ then first,” or “ at*last,” which does not affect the^general 
sense of*the sentence. Still nunc demy^ venis? means, pro- 
perly, “ now comest thou at this (so late a time)?” The time 
is doubly denoted and in this lies the emphasis, first by nunc, 
from the pronominal base nu, and next by demum^ In such 
adverbs, however, of place and time, it is [G. Ed p. 504 ] • 
not required to express the place a»d time formally, and this 
is done very rarely. In general, the mind has to understand 

K K 2 
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these categories in the interior, as it were, of the verbal form. 

It is the property of the pronouns to convey the secondary 
notion of space, which then admits of being transferred to 
tim€k Thus our wo, " where,” has reference to place ; wann, 
“when,” to time; da, “then” or “there,” to both; but the 
pronominal idea^alone is formally represented in all three. 
When it is required adverbially to denote absolutely definite 
divisions of time, a pronoun is naturally combined with the 
designation of time in question, as in hodie, cr'q/xepov, and 
heufe, “to-day,” (Old High German, hivtu, §. 162.). But if, 
in these expressions, one of the ideas combined in them were 
to lose its formal designation, that of time would most easily 
be dispensed with ; the important matter being that it is “ on 
this ” and not “ en J:hat (day) and the language therefore 
adheres more tenaciously to the pronominal element than to 
that of time, wdiich is very faii^tly seen in our heiiie, and even 
in the Old High German hiutu. Hence 1 cannot believe that 
vn4;he «dve^ dim, demum, donee, denique, are connected with-- 
the term for “day” (§. f22.), which is common to the Latin 
and the Sanskrit, to which Hartung (Gr. Particles, I. 230), 
besides the forms which havp been mentioned, refers, among 
other words, jam and the Gothic yu, “now,” “already,” and 
yuthan, “already,” as also the appended dam in qui-dam, 
regarding which see above (§. 350.). ^In the first place, in the 
dam of quon-dam, and in the dem of tan-dem, we might admit 
the term denoting “day,” without being compelled, from the 
reason given above, to this^ explanation, still less to the 
inferenq.e that qui-dam, qui~dem> and z-dem, also have arisen 
in this manner. quondam contains the name ox “day,” 
then its dam approaches most nearly to the Sanskrit accusa- 
tive dydm from dyd, “ heaven,” which, like other 
Ca. Ed. p.505] appellations of heaven, may also have 
signified “ day,” as a shoot from the root div, ” to 
shine,” (§ 122.). To this accusative dydm, the Greek 
Byv, “long, corresponds, if, as Hartung conjectures, it is 
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taken from an appellation of “ day,*^ like the Latin ^diu 
(Sanskrit ^ dyii^ ** day/'*)’^ On the other hand, I prefer 
referring the particle St] to our demonstrative base, the signifi- 
cant and animating force of which is evinced clearly erft)ugh 
in the way in which it is used. We return to the Latin 
donee— the more coni^lete form of whiqh, ddnicum,1f has 
been already, in another place, divided into do--nicum — since 
I see in it a connection, in formation and base [G. Ed. p. 506.] 
■with the Greek rrivl^, of which hereafter, ‘‘ So long as ’’ is 
equivalent to “ the time in which,” or “ in which time,” “\ow 
long a time,” and do here represents the pronominal idea, 
and neCi nicurri^ that of time, as it also actually expresses, 
which will be shewn hereafter, a <|ivision of time. In the 

• t ♦ ^ 


* Perhaps we should alsc^ckiss unSer this head 17 /iepa, and divide it into 
rj-juepa, considering it as “ day-time.’^ The first member of the compound 
would have lost the T sound of the Sanskrit base as? in J. 

have seen Ju proceed from Dyu^ and the i^ugh breathing would, as fre- 
quently happens in Greek — e. g» in ^rrap, answering to jecur and 
y< 2 Arni>“Supply the place of the j. As regards the second portion of 
^-fxepa, we might easily suppose it coifhected with fxepos. If this idea be 
well founded, then ^-pipa would mean ‘May’s-side” or ‘4ight-side "" (of 
time). ''But p€pa admits, also, of comparison with a word which, in San- 
skrit, means time in general and day of the week ; for by assuming the fre- 
quently-mentioned hardening of a t? to /t (cf p. 115, 1. 3), and a shortening 
of the middle vowel, we arrive at the Sanskiit vdra^ which has been 
before the subject of discussion (jJ. 309. p. 4*25, 1. 8), and with which, too, our 
3£al, “ time^'^ Gothic mSl (theme is connected. According to this view, 
^-/xepa would, therefore, signify day’s-time,” in which case as etymolo- 
gical connection between p^pa and pepos roigjjt still exist, inasmuch as 
peipopaL, from the root MAP (c^paprai), is probably connected with tho 
Sanskrit root var (wi), “ to cover and to choose ” 5 whence vara 
(nominative varam), the gift, lent by a god or a Brahman,^’ “ grace 5 
and whence is derived, also, vdra^ “opportunity,” “time,” &;c. For 
further particulai's regarding the root (^ aud its branches in 

the European cognate languages, see my ^ocalismus, p. 166. 
t Influence of the Pronouns on the Formation of Wor'Ss, p. 12. 
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Safiskrit 'ITT^IT, on the other hand, from the relative 
base ya, which signifies both ‘‘so long as” and “until/’ the 
pronominal idea is alone represented ; and we have hereby 
a fr^sh proof of the existence of a demonstrative element in 
donee, donicum. Denique, in like manner, with regard to its 
origin, appears tp be related to TrjviKa, to which i/, bears a 
surprising resemblance, with qu for k, as in quis, quid, cor- 
responding to ofT^ kas, fw[ kim, fcm, ko7o% &c. 

353. The pronominal base IT ta is combined, in Sanskrit, 
witfi the relative base ya, for the formation of a new 
pronoun of similar signification, which belongs especially 
to the Veda dialect, and, like many other "\^eda words, has 
found more frequent use in the European cognate languages 
than in ihe comn^on Sanskrit. The or of tt ta, is suppressed 
in this compound, hence wfya; and in#the nominative of 
the personal genders, as in fne sjmple it ta, the T sound 
is replaced by f; hence syas, ^syd, tyat; aceusa- 
tydm, WrT tyat, &c. The base sya, 
which is limited to the n^ominative, with its feminine form 
syd, possesses a complete declension in several cognate 
languages, and in the Scla^mnic has found its wa^ into 
the neuter also. The Gothic has adhered most closely 
to the Sanskrit, and does not permit this pronoun 
to extend beyond the singular nominative. Moreover, 
only the feminine form si remains; and one could wish 
that a masculine s'^i-s, for syas, (according to §, 135,) oc- 
{G, Ed, p. 607.] curred with it. Most of the forms, how- 
ever, wliich express, in Gothic the idea “ he” and its femi- 
nine, have proceeded Jfrom the demonstrative base i^'among 
which si, though, as it were, an alien, has found its place. 
This si, from the base syd= Sanskrit syd, is an abbreviation of 
sya, according to the analogy of the substantive declension 
of the like termination (Grimm’s second strong declension), 
as thivi for thiuyaj from the base thiuyd, 

354, The Old High German siu--we will leave it undecided 
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whether it should be written syu ^ — is more exactly,*re- 
tained than the Gothic sh and has «iiot entirely dropped 
the Sanskrit ^ d, of ^ syd, but has first shortened it to 
0 , and then weakened it to TJ^ however, in Old JSigh 
German, is a favourite letter after i or y (Vocalismus, 
p, 246, Rem. 80.). The form siu, in Old High German, is 
not so isolated as si ih Gothic; but from the base si6 
springs also an accusative sla, and in the plural the form 
sio, which is common to the nominative and accusative, 
and, in a Gothic dress, would be sy6s, in Sarftkrit 
syds. Contrasted with the singular nominative 
siu, the accusative sia may appear remarkable, for in 
both cases similar forms might have been '♦expected. 
TJie difference, however, consists in this, J:hat the nomina- 
tive form, at the 4 >ldest period to which we can arrive by 
the history of the lan|;uage, terminated in a vowel without 
any case-sign whatever, while in the accusative* the vowel of 
the base was protected by a nasal. This nasa h thep^ 
have preserved the old quantity (tf a, just as, in Greek, a 
final a frequently occurs in places where a nasal was per- 
mitted to follow it by the old Grammar ; while, where a short 
a sound is found originally unprotected, or [G. Ed. p. 508.] 
accompanied by consonants not nasal, it is usu^I^ changed 
into e or o; hence eirra, ivvia, Simt answering to the Sanskrit 
saptan, navan, damn, though from these likewise in the nomi- 
native and accusative, according to §§. 139. 313., sapia, &c. ; 

answering to adiksham, woSa to padam, 

but to adikshat, ! to ^ vrika,^ iSel^aro 

to adikshata. ^ 

355. While the Gothic article, like that ill Greek, is to 


^ See p. 367, Kem. 5. ; and Vocalismus, p. 234, Rem. 31. 
t Respecting w, as lighter than a and heavier than i, see Vocalismus, 
p. 227, Bern. 16. ' 
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be^eferred to the bases discussed in § 343 , ^ aa, w sd, ir tUf 
TTT ed, the High Germ&n. as has been before remarked (§. 2SS. 
Rem. 5.), attaches itself chiefly to the compound tya, fern, 
fyd, tand introduces this into the nominative also; hence, 
in the feminine, dlu (or perhaps dyu), as above siu] accusa- 
tive dm answering to the Sanskrit tijdm, and in the 
nominative and accusative plural dio = ti/ds. With regard to 
the masculine, compare, with the Sanskrit nominative ^tye, 
the form die^ which in High German has found its way 
also^into the accusative, which in this language is every- 
where the same as the nominative. In the neuter, dm 
agrees with similar Old High German fopms, from sub- 
stantive Bkses in la, as chunnm In the masculine singular, 
and in those case® of the neuter whichr are the same as the 

r 

masculine, the compound nature of our pronominal base is 
less palpable ; and taking it as^ur s^tarting point, or restrict- 
ing our views to it, we should have classed the forms der, d'es, 
under tya, but, like the Gothic forms of kin- 
dred signification, under^the simple base w ta. But if der, 
den, be compared with the corresponding feminine cases diu, 
dm and with the masculinee plural die, without the _ suppo- 
sition — which is refuted by the Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic^-^that in the latter word a redundant I is inserted, 
[G. Ed. p. 509.] which never occurs^ in other parts of the 
Old High German Grammar,^ then the assumption becomes 
necessary that der, des^ demuy den, have had their origin 
from older forms, as dyar, dyas ( = FRT tyas, tyasya), 
so that, very frequently happens in Gothic (§. 72.), in the 
syllable ya the a is dr<;ipped, and the y changed into a\’owel ; 
just as, abovef we have seen si and thivi spring from sya 
thiuya. The Old High German, however, as is well known, 
very commonly employs e for the Gothic I. 


it 


* See Vocalismus, p. 247. 
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356, The distribution of forms with e and i y) 
and gL following vowel is not forfaiitous,* but rests on 
an historical basis, so that the contraction to e occurs 
universally where the Sanskrit has a short a after \ 
but the more full form is found only when a long 4 or 
the diphthong accompanies the Indian semivowel, though 
this circumstance does not, in every case,* ensure the more 
complete form in Old High German; for in the genitive 
plural we find dero (masculine, feminine, and neuter), not- 
withstanding the Indian tyishdm in the masctiline 

and neuter, and tydsdm in the feminine ; and in the 

dative, together with diim — according to Notker, dien — 
we find, also, dim or din^ and this, too, in most J^uthorities. 
'^he neuter instrum^tal diu is based oi^ the instrumental 
ihyd,\ whicji may be supposed to exist in Zend, and 
where, therefore, we have, imilike manner, the iov y retained 
with original long vowels following that letter. Compare 

MASCULINP. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


m 

Sanskrit, 

OldH,G, 

Sanskrit, 

OldH. G, 

Nominative, 

syas, 

der^ 

tyi, 

die, "q 

Accusative, 

tyam. 

den, 

tydn, ^ 

die, pd 

p.> 

Dative, 

tyasmdif 

demu. 

tyehhyas, 

• diim, ^ 

Genitive, 

tyasyaf 

des, 

NEUTER. 

tyishdm, 

dero, £ 
o 

ili 


Nom. A^c. tyat, jdaz, tydni, tyd\ diu. 

Instrumental, tyena,thyd\ diu, tyibhis, ^ • . 

The rest like the m^culine. 


* Respectiug the neuter daz, see §, 356. Rem. 2. 
t I cannot, however, quote this pronoun in Zend, except in the nomi- 
native plural masculine in combination with the relative, 62, « 

^ The latter is the Vedic and Zend fqpm, see §.231. and §, 234. Note 
Tlie*latter the Zend form pre-snpposed above. % 
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FEMININE. 





SINGULAR 

PLURAL, r 


Sanskrit. 

Old H. G. 

Sanskrit. 

OUH. G. 

Nominative, 

sydy 

slu^, diu. 

tydSi 

dio. 

Accusative, 

tydm, 

dia, 

tyds, 

dio. 

Dative, 

tyasydi. 

derv^ 

tydbhyas, 

diSm, 

Genitive, 

tyS.syds, 

dera. 

tydsdm, 

dero* 


“ Remark L— I differ from Grimm, whom, §. 288. Rem. 5., 
I have followed, as I here give c?ze, not die, and in the 
feminine plural dio, not did, in the genitive plural deroy and 
in the genitive and dative singular d'era, deru, without a cir- 
cumflex ; since the circumstance that theory, and the history 
of language, would lead us to expect a long vowel, does 
not appear sufficSei^t gro^jind for tht inference that tlie 
original long quantity, which has been retained in Gothic, 
was not shortened in the three centi^ries and a half which 
elapsed betweei! Ulfilas and the oldest High German 
, Where a long vowel is not shewn by Kero's 

doubling the vowel, or Notker’s accenting it with a cir- 
cumflex, which is not the case in the examples before us, 
we have there to assume that the vowel, in the course 
[G. Ed. p. 511.] of centuries, has undergone a weakening 
change. Xo this, final vowels are, for the most part, subject; 
hence, also, the subjunctive'’ present p^’eserves the d, which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit d and Gothic ai only in per- 
sons in which the vowel is protected by a personal termi- 
nation following it; but in the first and third ^persons 
singular, which have lost the personal signs, the organic 
length of quantity is also lost.^ 

“ Remark 2.— It is very probable that the simple base 


3 See §, 354. 

Grimm appears to have committed a mistake in referring, I. 728., to 
the third p. conj. for support of the supposed length of the e in t^e nomi- 
native-plural, as afp. 868 he ascribes to it a short e. ^ 
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'ntQt was, in Old High German, originally more fully i¥le- 
clined*, and that remains of that decleiSSion still exist The 
neuter daz has the strongest claim to be viewed as such, 
which, contrary to §. 288. Rem. 5., I now prefer referring to 
the Sanskrit tat, rather than to tyat, as the syllable tya 
has elsewhere, in Old High German, universally become de 
(§.271.). Perhaps, too, the de which occurs in the nomi- 
native plural masculine, together with die (Grimm. I. 791 .), 
is not an abbreviation of the latter by the rejection of the 
i, but a remnant of the simple pronoun, and therefore*akin 
to the Sanskrit w U and Gothic that. On the other hand, 
in Old Sclavonic, in the declension of the simple pronoun 
given at §. 349., several remains of the compoi^-nd tya 
hhve become interiAingled, which aje* there explained. 
But the forms tot, toe y taya, which occur in the nominative 
and accusative, toget^e^ witff i! (masculine), to (neuter), ta 
(feminine), though they contain the same -elements as the 
Sanskrit tya, m tyd, were first formed 
in the sense of §.284., otherwise *they would not have re- 
stored the vowel of the first pronoun, which the Sanskrit 
has suppressed (§.353.); thus,# ii for tot, te or tye for toe, 
and tya for taya (compare §. 282.). The same is the case 
with the compound plural forms of the nomllnative and 
accusative ; masculine tu, neuter* taya, feminine tyya, 

“ Remark 3. — In §. 160. I have made the assertion that 
the German dative is based on the old instrumental, as it 
often occurs with an instrumental signification. I was, 
^however, particularly impelled to this view by the dative 
form of bases in z, as gasta from t{je theme gasti. But if 
we make the division gast-a and regard thS a as the case- 
termination, there is nothing left us but [G. Ed. p. 512.] 
to refer this form to the Indo-Zend instrumental. There is, 
however, a way of comparing this form with the Sanskf’it 
dative, which I now far prefer, as theLithuanian and Sclavonic, 
which' are so near akin to the German, ha^e retained the 
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dative, together with the instrumental; and the Old High 
German has preserved a particular form for the instrumental, 
the generic difference of which from the dative is especially 
observable in the pronoun, in which demu answers to 71^ 
tyasmdi; but the instrumental diu, and the Gothic 159.), 

no more exhibit the appended pronoun sma, mentioned 
in §. 165. &c., than does the Sanskrit- Zend instrumental. 
Diu agrees best with the Zend thyd, supposed above, and 
the Gothic the with the simple The form demu, and the 
GotlFC thammaj compared with tyasmdi and ir^ iasmdi, 
have lost the i element of the Sanskrit diphthong di 
(z=d + i); and the long d has been shortened in Gothic, 
otherwise 4t would have been supplied by 6 or ^.t The 
short Gothic a has, however, in Old^ High German, beep 
still further weakened to it. But to return to the Gothic 
gasta from the theme gasti ; I do not now regard the final 
a of this word as a case-suffix, but as" a Guna- vowel, after 
which the i of the base has been dropped, together with 
th^'case^naracter, while -all bases in u, and feminine bases 
in have lost only the inflexion, and not a portion of the 
base with it. The same relation that sunau has torthe 
dative sunav4, from sunu — which in Sanskrit also i^e- 
ceives the Gkina — the feminine anstaz, from the theme anstz, 
has to th6 Sanskrit matayre, from matu The masculine 
gasta^ however, has not only lost the'^ inflexion of gasiay-Si 
as it must originally have been pronounced, but also the 
y, which ought to have reverted to i. In the a- declension 
mdfa is readily made to accord with the Sanskrit 
vriMyaf and Zend vehrkdi: to the latter it'djears' 

the same relation thaf thamma above does to ta-smdL 
The feminine gibai, from the theme gibd^ is as easily de- 


*^Tlie Sanskrit ty§~n~a has, according to § 158., a euphonic 7 i inserted, 
and the a of the base changed into i by the blending of an i 
t The latter actj^ally takes place in hva'mm&-li^ hvaryamme’-K ^ 
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rivable, in regard to form, from the dative jihw&^&h 

as frgm the instrumental ftr^T jihw^y-4. * In both ways 
the inflexion has been lost^ and the semivowel preceding it 
changed to a vowel. But if we are to believe [Gr. Ed p. 
that a genuine dative character is retained in German, we 
should find it only in the declension of the pronouns, inas- 
much as, for instance, the feminine form zai, in thi-zai, is 
directly derivable from the Sanskrit sydi, from smy-di, by 
merely dropping the semivowel; so that thizai and 
tasydi stand historically near to one another, as we hav% re- 
presented in §, 172., where we expressed our belief that ah 
in thizai, may be explained on the same principle as that of 
gibai; and thus thizai must be considered as an'^ abbrevia- 
tion of thizay-aiy aigd, therefore, as indeclinable. But if 
thizai stands for tjiizy-ai, and at is, therefore, in this and 
similar pronominal forms, a remnant of the Sanskrit femi- 
nine dative termination di, then the Gothic ai above men- 
tioned is essentially distinguished from the si milar 
nation in gihai, ‘‘ dono^ and ansthi, “ graticB,*' as these two, 
also, are diverse from one another, since the i of anstai be- 
longs to the theme ansti, while^ an i is foreign to the theme 
of gibai, viz. gibd, and accompanies the base in the dative 
only : while in the corresponding class of word^ in Sanskrit 
it is added in several cases, a&er which is annexed the 
true inflexion, which is omitted in Gothic. But if the ai 
of thizai is identical with the Sanskrit ^ di of tasydi, 

then we must distribute the genitive thizds into thi- 

• * 

^z-6s, and this must be considered as an abbreviation of 
^thi-zy-8s = Skr. ttotr ta-sy-ds ; and we should have in this, 
and similar pronominal forms,* a feminine genitive termina- 
tion 6s, while elsewhere in all genders the genitive sign 
consists in a mere s, 

357. It has been already remarked, that our dieser is acojji- 


* To*tIiese belong the (stiong) adjectives combined wi^h a pronoun. 
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pow^nd pronoun (§. 288. Rem. 5. p. 370.), the first member of 
which is founded on the Sanskrit base w tya, and our article 
(§. 353.). It is not, however, requisite to assume that its ie 
presupposes, an older ia, but it may be regarded, and this now 
appears to me preferable, as the unorganic lengthening of 
the di-s&r ofNotker. As regards the second part of this 
demonstrative, its declension might be assigned partly to 
the simple Sanskrit base ^ sa, partly to the compound sya : 
to the latter evidently belongs the feminine nominative 
[C. Ed. p. 514.] dJeSIU sy6.> dieae, “ this,”) and the 

neuter plural nominative of the same sound. But if the 
feminine accusative is desa, not desia, and the nnasculine desan, 
not desianror dMn, according to the analogy of den (§. 356), 
then, instead of regarding these and other analogous forn^s 
as remains of the simple base sa, m s&, it may be 
assumed that the i (or y) hasr been dropped, as occurs in 
most cases of 'the declension of hirfi (theme hiriia or hirtyn) ; 
s o that in the plural, hirfa, hirto, hirtum, and in the dative 
singular hirta, answer fo the Gothic hairdyds, hairdyi^ 
hairdyam, hairdya. If this is, as I believe it is, the proper 
view of the declension of desir, the declensional difference 
between der and sir then lies in this, that it has been 
necessary to'' lighten the latter, owing to the incumbrance 
of the base of the article which is prefixed to it, and that, 
therefore, i is rejected ; hence desa^ “ hanCt'' but without the 
article sia, **€am'* It is remarkable that the Lithuanian 
presents us with what appears to be the transposed form 
of our compound die-ser. As such, at least, I regard the 
so-termed emphatic demonstrative szittns, in whicS the 
Sanskrit subjec1;ive, but compounded pronoun ^ sya, oc- 
cupies the first place, and the objective and simple K ta 
the second. The first t of szittas, which I divide thus, 
$zijt-tas, is, in my opinion, a remnant of the neuter case- 
sign t (§. 155.), and presupposes a Sanskrit ^ syat, which 
sya would fornLi in the neuter, if it was used in that gender. 
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It may be observed, that in Sanskrit, also, the neuter cafe- 
sign f,,at the beginning of compounds, is drawn into the 
theme, and tat-putras, his son,” is used, not ta-putras, 

358. The SIS (=sh) in the Lithuanian szis and s^ittas 
is founded on the form assumed by the Sanskrit base in 
the Veda^s under cerjtain euphonic conditions (§. 55.), which 
change its s into ^ For otherwise [G. Ed. p.5i5.] 
the Lithuanian sz does not agree with the Sanskrit igr s, 
but perhaps, among other letters, with sh, e. g. in 
= shash, “six.” With regard to the decleitfeion 
of szis, it is to be remarked, that it exhibits several cases, in 
which the i of the base szia^ feminine szid, has been rejected, 
or which belong — and this view is the one I prefer — to the 
sii^iple pronominal h^se ^ sa, feminine^ ^ sd, which com- 
pletes the compoun^fl szis ; as, p. 436, among the (gases of the 
simple Sclavonic base to, we have seen remains of the^ com- 
pound fcr iya. We here annex the complete declension of 
the Lithuanian pronoun under discussion, accompani ed by the 
kindred form in Old Sclavonic. We prefix* to “the cases 
which belong to the simple base ^ sa, as also to the Old 
Sclavonic forms which do not ^strictly belong to this place, 
and regarding which reference is to be made to Rem. i. 
which follows. 

SINGULAR. 

« 

• MASCULINE. FEMININE. 


Lithuanian, 

Old Sclav, 

Lith. 

old Sclaiv, 

Nominative, szis, 

hy\ 

szi,^ 

sL^ 

Accusative, szin, 


szeh, 


JTnstrumental, "^szit, sz&m, 

sim. 

sze. 

sq/d. 

Dative, sziam, 

semu, ^ 

sziei, 

set. 

Genitive, szio, 

sego, 

szids,^ 

seya. 

Locative, sziame, szeme. 

, sem, 

szioye, 

set 


^ The agreement with the Gothic si (§.353.), and, in Sclavonic, the 
complete identity with it, should not he overlooked. With respect to tRe 
contraction of the Sclavonic theme ayo, scmietimes to si, at other times to 
se, compare §. 
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MASCULINE. FEMININE. • 


Lithuanian 

Old Sclav. 

Lith, 

Old Sclav, 

5* !^^^)minative, 

^SZUf 

*siya, 

szi, 


^ Accusative, 

szun, 

*siya. 

szln» 


^ Dative, 

sziem, I. D. sima^ 

sziom, 

sima^ 

0 

^ Genitive, 

*SZUf 

sey'&i 

SZlll, 

siyfu 

a 






PLURAL. 



Jfominative, 

szie, 

si, 

szios, 

*siya. 

Accusative, 

*$zus, 

*siya, 

szes, 

"^siya. 

Instrumental, 

szeisi 

simi, 

*szomis, 

simL 

Dativcj^ 

sziems, 

sim, 

* scorns, 

sim. 

Genitive, 

sziA, 

sich, 

sziii, 

sich. 

Locative, 


sich, 

"^szow, 

sich* 


NEC TER, 




Nom. Acc* sg, 


se* 



Norn. Aqc. du. 

« • • • 

SlU 



Nom.‘Scc. pi. 


^siya. 




“ Remark 1. — The composition of the Sclavonic base syo, 
which occurred in the ancient period of the language, and 
by which it is shewn to be identical with the Sanskrit sya, 
having been forgotten, it need not appgar surprising that this 
base, which, in Sclavonic, passes as a simple one, should 
be again combined with the pronoun which forms the 
definite declension, and which,^from the first, fornas its last 
member^ hence, in the nominative singular, together with 
sy is used also sii, a^d in the feminine with si also siya 
(compare § 284.). In some cases the ancient compound 
only is used, e. g, in the feminine accusative singular only 
is used, not 

Remark 2. — In the light of the Sclavonic modern com- 
fGr. Ed. p.6l7.] pounds ^st mentioned, as si-u, must 
be regarded 'Ihe Old High German sir (of desir), if the i of 
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this form is a contraction of a + i, as in so many other piaces. 
While, therefore, the feminine siu is to be referred dirSit 
to the Sanskrit ^ sj/d, and is, as it were, its continuation, 
sh lias been formed first in the German language, by com- 
bining the base sa, which has been retained in GothiS in 
the nominative of the article, with the defining element i 
(from ya). Compare what has been before remarked 
(§. 28S. Rem, 5.) regarding analogous adjective-nominatives, 
as plinfir from plinta-ir. As a corroboration of this dis- 
tribution it may be here further observed, that each of 
the elements a and i, which are united in the i of pi inter, 
also occurs separately,* each having, on different occasions, 
divested itself of the other. Thus plintar and plintir may 
occur ; — a clear proof that plinUr has been contracted from 
plintaAr; for diphthongs are frequently subject to abbre- 
viations, in which one of th^ elements combined in them 
is lost ; as, in the Go’lhic, haha, “ I have,’’ and habam, 
** we have,” are used instead of habai, hahaim, as is shewn 
by the analogy of the other persons and the SuF High 
German habim, haJbimis*f The Old High German fur- 
nishes examples of forms in which only the latter element 
of ai is retained ; as ensfi, answering to the Gothic dative 
anstai and genitive anstais. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, in the nominative of the definite adjective' together 
with if (=air) ar ancf ir also occur. Of these three forms 
{ir, ar, ir), the first appears to be the original, since it forms 
the best medium of comparison for the two others. But if 
plintar, from plintas, was the original form, the a in this place 
Jfculd iSfot have been preserved beyond the fourth century, not 
to mention the eighth and a still later^ period^ as a in poly- 
syllabic words in Gothic before a final s, which has from the 


* Graff, 11.346.^ 
t Cf, Vocalismusp p 203. 
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first Hield this place, is regularly suppressed, or, after y, 
weakened to I* while at is retained before a final s ; hence, 
in the second person singular, subjunctive ah, Old High 
German ^s, answering to the Sanskrit Jj?! (from ais), 
Latin as,f and Greek 0 / 9 /* 

[G. Ed. p. 518.] 359. The Lithuanian szit-ta-s has been 

mentioned abov^ (§. 357.), which, with regard t<5 its last 
portion, is identical with the Greek ai>T0-2, and with the 
Sanskrit ijH &TA (§. 344.). But the demonstrative base 
n ij^,also, which is formed of ta-^ya, occurs in Lithuanian 
at the end of a compound pronoun. As such I regard patls 
(paf-s), *‘ipse,'' which I distribute thus, pa4is: Us stands, 
according to rule, for tyis from tyas, as yaltnikkis, “ bride- 
groom,’’ for yaunikkyis from yaunikkyas (^. 135.). But in 
Lithuanian, t before*^two vowels, ie excepted, is changed into 
cz (=c/i) ;t hence dative pa-(^m-m, locative paczia-rrik, or 
patime, instrumental pacziu. In the*' genitive paczio might 
be expected, according to the analogy of szio and yaunikkio : 
we finoThowever, patiis^ according to the analogy of awiis 
(§. 193.) ; the feminine genitive agrees, however, with 
szids, and similar genitives from bases in a feminine a 
d). As regards the first member of pa4isy I consider it 
to be identical with the Sanskrit base swa, swS, whence 
swayam, self.'' Swa becomes pa by the loss of the initial 
letter, and the hardening of the v to p, as, in Prakrit, 
pani, “thou,” proceeds from twm,* so in the Bohemian 
or Gipsey language, pSn, “ sister,” comes from swasar 
swasri). Indeed, in the pronoun under disctlssion, the 
Lithuanian admits of comparison with the Gipsey 
guage, as in ^he latter, as has been already pointed out in 


* It is to be observed that the s of vulfis^ from vulfas^ “ lupi,'^ is not an 
original final, as appears from the Sanskrit vrika-sya and Greek \vKo{cr)Lo. 
t Leg as for legm^ Vocalismus, p. 201. 
t Written also c/i, see p. 138, last line. 
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^another place, pe has been formed from swa, whence 
pe-s, pe-n, ** self,” the former as singula?, the latter as plural 
accusative.t 

360. We turn to a pronominal base con- [G. Ed. p. 519.^ 
sisting of a simple vowel, viz. i, which, in Latin and German, 
expresses, the idea “he,” and in Sanskrit and Zend signifies 
‘‘this,” and which has left, in those languages, no proper declen- 
sion, buf only adverbs; as “from here,” “from 

there,” and which supplies the place of the ablative after com- 
paratives ; iha, Z. idha and ithrat “ here,” 1 . e. 
“ at this,” with an inherent notion of place ; ^rf ith Zend ascSj 
ithay Latin ita, **, 80 ,” iddnim, “ novr,” analogous with 

taddmm “then”; and also it-tham, “so,” at the bottom 
of ^vhich lies the obsolcJte neuter it as the^tbsme, j and which 
occurs in the Veda# also, as an enclitic particle. I regard 
this ^ it as the last pcjrtion or *^7^ cMt “ if” (from cha 4- 
and if not” (from na + it) which latter is in Zend 

' nSit (§. 33.), and merely means “ not since, liVe our 
German nicht, it has been forgotten"* that its initial element 
alone is negative, while its latter portion signifies something 
real— in Zend “ this,” and in German “ thing,” {ni-chf, from 
ni-wihU Gothic ni-mihts). From the pronominal root i pro- 
ceed, also, the derivatives itara-s, “ the oth^r,” with 

the comparative suffix^ the accusative of which, iterp.-m, 
coincides with the Latin iterurrii idrisa, and similar 
forms, which signify “ such,” and iyat, “ so many,” 
Notwithstajiding these numerqus oflfshoots, which have sur- 
vived the declension of the pronoun under discussion, its 
base has been entirely overlooked by Indian gramma- 


* Berlin Jahrb. Feb. 1836. p.Sll* 

t Perhaps, also, the syllable pen of holapen, “ heaven,” is identical with 
the Sanskrit swar of the same meaning. ^ 

J Compare what is said at 357. respecting the Lithuanian szit-tas, 

LL 2 
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Tbxis; and I believe I am the first who brought it to light ^ 
The Indian grammarians, however, give extraordinary ety- 

[G. Ed. p 520 ] mologies for some of the abovementioiied 
words, and derive ifz, ‘*so, ’ from to go ; itara-Si the 
other,” from ?, “to wish” (see Wilson). In some, recourse 
is had to ^^ 35 ^ i^am, ‘‘this”; and one would not be en- 
tirely in error in deriving from this word Has, “ from here,” 
though there is a difficulty in seeing how from idam as the 
theme can spring the form itas by a suffix ias. We should 
expect idantas or idatas^ 

361. In Latm the theme of is is lengthened in several 
cases by an inorganic u or 0 , in the feminine by a, and 
it is thus brought into the second and first declension, in 
which i is liable to be corrupted A.o e, especially befyre 
vowels. As from the verbal root i, “ to go,” come eo and eunf, 
in opposition to is, it, imus, iKs, ibam ; so from our pronoun 
come eiim, eo,^ eonm, eos, and the feminine forms ea, earn, 
eae, eoa^m, all from the base which has been subsequently ^ 
lengthened, to which the obsolete ea-bus also belongs. To 
the old type belong only is, id, the obsolete forms im, thus, 
with which agree the Gothic in-a, “ him,” z-m, “ to them,” 
(from z-6, §. 215.), and the genitive and dative e-jus, e-i, 
which are common to the three genders, and also the loca- 
tive ibi — in form a dati\-e, according to the analogy of tibi, 
sibi (§. 215.) — and probably the word immo, which has been 
already mentioned (§. 351.), which we may suppose formerly 
to have been pronounced immod, and which corresponds to 
the Sanskrit pronominal ablatives in smdt, but by assimilation 
approaches very clqsely^ the Gothic dative zmmer, to him.” 
The dative ei stands isolated in Latin Grammar, inasmuch 
as all other bases in z have permitted this vowel to be 
melted into one with the case-termination ; thus hosiz^ 
from hostin : the pronominal base i, however, escapes this 


* Heidel. J arbb, 18 18 p. 472. 
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combination by being changed into e. In my Vocalismjfts 
(p- 204), I have derived the length of quantity in the dative 
character from the combination of the i of the theme with 
the i of the inflexion, which is properly [G. Ed. p. 624.] 
short; and I have assumed that bases terminating in a con- 
sonant le^igthen the base in the dative singular, as in most of 
the other cases, by an inorganic i; thus pedz from pedz-u 
As, then, in this way a long i must be found almost univer- 
sally in the dative, this would come to be regarded by the 
spirit of the language as the true sign of this case, and thb^s ez, 
and the whole fourth and fifth declensions, followed the pre- 
vailing example„of the more numerous class of words. Cui 
alone retains the proper short quantity. It cannot be objected 
to^he Latin language generally that it she W5 any undue incli- 
nation towards terminations with a long i, and thereby 
lengthens unnecessarily^ that lelter when originally short; for 
universally where a long final i is found, there is also a reason 
for its length, as in the genitive singular and nominative 
plural of the second declension it the suppression of the 
final vowel of the base, which has induced the lengthening 
of the termination as a compejjsation ; thus lup-h in both 
cases, for lupoi ; while in the dative lapd for lupoi the ter- 
mination has been merged in the ^ owel of the \ase. We 
have already mentioned (§. 349. p. 497 G. ed. Note pro- 
nominal datives like htz for isfoi, which would be analogous 
to the Greek pol, aol, ou 

362 T|ie Gothic pronominal base i has two points of 
superiority over the Latin base which has been just men- 
tioned : in the first place it has ^ever admitted the 
corruption of the original vowel to e, as generally this 
comparatively recent vowel is as completely foreign to 
the Gothic as to the Sanskrit; and secondly, the theme i 
in the masculine and neuter is preserved free from that 
inorganic admixture which transfers the Latin kindred 

o «, 

form from the third to the second declensibn, and has 
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produced eum for iiriy eo for e or i, it or ei for es^ eonim for ^ 
ium. The Gothic pronoun, by the side of which arq. given 
in parentheses the forms, which have been most probably 
[G. Ed. p. 522J drawn from the corresponding Sanskrit 
base at the time when it was declined, are as follows : — 

MASCULINE. 

SINGULAR PLURAL. 



Sanskrii. 

Gothic, 

Sanskrit, 

Gothic, 

^Nominative, 

(is), 

z-s, 

(ay-as), 

ei-s. 

Accusative, 

i-m} 

i~ria, 

{i-n), 

Z-7ZAV 

Dative, 

{i-^shmdiy 

i-mmay 

{i-bhyas). 

i^m. 

Genitive, 

{i-'shyay 

Z-9, 

{i-sfidm), 

i-zL 


m 

^ * NEUTER, 



Nom, Acc. 

w 


(f-n-z), 



^ This form actually occurs'^'in the Vedas, see Rosen’s Specimen p. 10, 
and Note p. 11. We should hare anticipated im (with short i), according 
to the common declension; but the substantive and adjective ded^nsion 
has no monosyllabic bases in^, and other monosyllabic bases — with the ex- 
ception of those in d— use am as their termination ; hence bhiy-^am for b hi-m • 
and so, also, iy^am might be expected from i, as in monosyllabic words both 
short and long i are changed Refore vowels ^nto iy. The Veda dialect in 
the foregoing case, however, has preferred strengthening the vowel of the 
base to an extension of the termination, or, which is more probable, it has 
contracted an existing iyam to jw, according to the analogy of the Zend 
(J. 42.) ; and thus, perhaps, also tKe V^dic sim, cifed by Rosen 

1. c., IS a Contraction of syam, otherwise we must assume, that ^stead^f 
the feminine base sd, mer^tioned in }.345., st occurred, according to the 
analogy of the Zend hmt from hma {§. 172 ), It is certainly remarkable 
that the wHch is especiaUy subjective, has here found its way into the 
accnsative, Hke the Old High German sia and Old Latin “ earn" 
eum {§. 345.). 2 amu-shmdi, from amu, and 5. 21. 

3 .ompare amu-shya, from amuy whence it appears that all pronouns, 
with whatsoever vowel their fheme ends, have, in the genitij^e, stja, or, 
Buphonicahy, shya 21). ^ s . 
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363. Although in Gothic, as in Sanskrit, [G. Ed. p. 52S.]’^ 
Zend,<jreek, and Latin, the vowel i in substantives is appro- 
priated equally well to the feminine theme-termination as 
to the masculine ; still in our pronoun of the third pei^son, 
where the idea is essentially based on the distinction of sex, 
so that that which signifies ‘‘he” cannot^mean “ she,” the 
necessity for this distinction has produced an extension of 
the base i, in cases which, without such an extension, would 
be fully identical with the masculine.* In the nominative 
singular a totally different pronoun is employed, which* in 
High German, is used throughout all those cases which 
are formed in <3rothic from the extended base : Gothic si. 
Old High German siu, &c. (§. 354.). The affix which is 
u^ed in Gothic to e]?tend the basjse cqgisib^s in the vowel 
which, from a tim^ far prior to the formation of the Ger- 
man language, was especially employed as the fulcrum of 
feminine bases, but which in Gothic appears 'in the form 
of 6 instead of d (§.69.); thus, iyd from i+d*, with the 
euphonic change of the i to as in the plural neuter 
forn^ iy-a, thriy-a, (§. 233.). From the base iy6 is formed 
however, in the uninflected accusative — as final vowels are 
for the most part liable to abbreviation— an analogous 
form to the in like manner shortened Latin ea, earn (for zu, 
lam), and in the nominative and accusative plural ty6s.\ In 
the dative plural the identity with the masculine and neuter 
is not avoided, and this case is, as from [G. Ed. p. 624.] 
the Old tiHigh German might be conjectured, m, with 


* The accnsative singular would, indeed, be distinguished from the 
masculine, since the feminine has completely lost the accusative charac- 
ter ; but it was there ori^ginally, and therefore the necessity for a mark 
of distinction from the masculine also existed, ' , 

t The accnsative alone occurs, yet it is probable that the nominative 
was exacfly the same (Grimm. I. 785), in case it did no^ come from the 
same base as the singular nominative, and it would, therefore, be sy68. 
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regard to which we must observe, that in Latin, also, in * 
several of the oblique cases, the distinction of gender is 
less attended to {ejus, ei, old eae). All the cases which 
distinguish the feminine by the inflexion spring from the 
original theme; thus i-zos, i-zah genitive plural izo, op- 
posed to is, immq, izS. In Latin, also, the extension of the 
base i may have been commenced in the feminine, and 
thus an analogous masculine evm have been made to cor- 
respond to earn, and may have superseded the more ancient 
im/ Similar corruptions have been adopted by the lan- 
guage in the other cases ; thus eorim placed itself beside 
earum, and thus the turn, which probably existed, fell into 
disuse : eabus, Us, eis, were followed by the masculine and 
neuter Us, eis, which supjflanted the oMer ibus* ^ 

364. If the singular nominative of Idie reflective pro- 
noun given by the old grammarian^ ^as f and not T, it might 
be regarded ^as ''the kindred form of the pronoun under dis- 
cussion; and in this view it would be of importance that the 
Vedic accusative tm, mentioned above (p. 510, Note h), has 
a reflective meaning in the passage quoted, and is rendered 
by Rosen semet ipsum'^ But if ^ is the right form, then it 
probably belongs to the Sanskrit base^ swa, sw^, whence 
swayam, “ self’^ (§. 341.), and is connected with ov, of, e, and 
cr(^ 6 r 9 , &c., the latter front the base As in this word 

an / stands for an original a, which w^ould lead us to expect 
[G.Ed. p. 5C5 ] 0 , so also in i; and it deserves notice, that so 
early as the Sanskrit, together with swa is found a^weakened 
form swi, from which I think may be formed the interrogative 


^ Not necessarily so, as the rough breathing occurs also in words 
which originally begin with a pure vowel, as cAcdrepos, answering to 
ekatara-s. On the other hand the form t would not peremptorily 
conduct us to aj)ase ^ as initial 5 has sometimes been entirely lost in 
Greet. 
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’ particle siviU as neuter, and analogous to it aiS 
i%rr chit In favour of the opinion tliat T belongs to the 
old reflective base, may be adduced the circumstance, that, 
like the two other pronouns in which there is no distinatiou 
of gender (e^w, o-v), it is without a nominative sign. If it 
belonged* to the base i, it '^ould most prpbably have had 
the same -sound as the Latino-Gothic is, unless we prefer 
regarding f as the neuter. The dative iv, from its termi- 
nation, falls under the pronouns devoid of gender (§. 222.), 
and would, therefore, likewise belong to the reflective ifase. 
The accusative 'Iv, however, considered independently, would 
not furnish any* objection to the opinion that it is identical 
with the Latin im and the Gothic ina.* 

*365. We have already mentioned th^ inseparable demon- 
strative / (§. 157.).* There is, however (and this creates a 
difficulty), another mode% of derivation, according to which 
that f would be identical with the ei (=^, whicK is attached 
in Gothic, in a similar manner, to other pronouns, not 
to strengthen their demonstrative meaning, but to give 
them ^ relative signification : hei, from is + ei, means 
and sei, a contraction t)f + in accordance with 
a law of sound universally followed in Sansfait (Gram. 
Crit. §. 35.) signifies qncs'' It is most frequently com- 
bined with the articie ; saei, sSei, thatei, 

*‘quod^; thhei, feminine thizdzei, cujus^ ; and so through all 
the cases ; only in the feminine genitive plural thizoei has as 
yet not been found to occur {Grimm. III. 15.). If the first 
(m^secojid person is referred to, ei is attached [G. Ed.*p.526.] 
to ih and thu : thus ilcei, thuei ; for the Gothic relative re- 
quires that the person to which it refers should be incor- 
porated with it ; and as it is itself indeclinable, the relations 
of case are denoted by the pronoun, preceding it, which is 


^ Compare Hartung on the Cases, p. l1,6 ; M, Schmidt Be Pron . p. 12, 

• * 

&c. ; Kuhner, p. 3S6, 
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tfeen merged in the meaning of its attendant. Alone, ei sig- , 
nifies ‘‘that, ’’"like the Latin quod and the Sanskrit r^elative 
neuter ifTT yat And I have no doubt that the Gothic eU in 
its prigin^ belongs to the Sanskrit-Zend relative base ya, 
which in Gothic has become ei, just as, in many other parts 
of Gothic Grammar, ei (=^) answers to the Sanskpt ya, as 
in the nominative singular hairdeis from the base hairdya^ 
With respect to form, therefore, the derivation of the Gothic 
ei from the Sanskrit n ya, admits of no doubt ; and since 
the ‘‘signification of the two words are identical, we must 
rest satisfied with this mode of deducing it, and abandon 
Grimm’s conjecture that ei is intimately connected with is, 
“he,” or only allow it a very distant relationship to it, in as 
far as the derivation of the Sanskrit i?elative base ya, from 
the demonstrative base i, is admitted. ^ The relationship, 
however, of these two is not suscej^tible of proof; for as 
sa, ta, ma, na, are simple primary bases, why should not such 
a one haver originated in the semi- vowel y also ? But if the 
Greek demonstrative i fs akin to the Gothic appended pro- 
noun of similar sound, it likewise would proceed from the 
Sanskrit relative base, which„appears to be especially destined 
for combination with other pronouns (see §.353.); and this 
disposition"^ is especially observable in Sclavonic, in which 
language that base, when isolated, has laid aside the relative 

[G. Ed. p. 527.] signification (§. 282.). Hence, before en- 
tering deeply into the Sclavonic system of declension, I mis- 
took this base, and thought I saw in its abbreviation to 
i (i, “ eum,'' im, “ ei”) the Sanskrit base i. 

366. We return to the Sanskrit idam, “this,” in ortler 
to notice the bases from which its declension is completed, 
and of which each is used only in certain cases. The 
most simple, and the one most largely employed, is a, 
whence a-smdi, “ Auic,” a-smdt, “ Aoc,” a-smin, “ in hoc^ in 


* J. 135. Compare Vocali smus, p. 161. 
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, the dual &--bhy&m, and in the plural &-hhis — analogous ^ 
Vedicfiorms like aht-bhis ivom asva (§. 219.) — ^-“bhyas, S-shdm, 
i-shu, exactly like U-bhyas^ See., from fa, viz. by the com- 
naingling of an i as is usual in the common declension in 
many cases. There is no necessity, therefore, to have 
recourse. to a distinct base S, but this is^only a phonetic 
lengthening of a, and from it comes also the masculine 
nominative ay am from & + am, as simyam, ‘‘ self,’** 

from swe (for swa) 4-am (§. 341.). Max. Schmidt is disposed 
to compare with this & the Latin e of eum, ea, &c, (1. c. p.^O), 
and to regard the latter as an abbreviation of an origi- 
nally long e; fop support of which opinion he relies prin- 
cipally on the form aei, in an inscription to be found in 
Ocelli, and on the circumstance that,^in#the older poets, 
the dative ei has a^long e. But we do not think it right 
to infer from this dativ^ that every e of the pronoun is 
is originally long; and we adhere to th^ ‘opinion ex- 
pressed at §. 361., which is, moreover, confirnfed by the 
circumstance that i also occurs Before vowels; and even 
in the plural ii, its, is more common than ei, eis. As re- 
gards, however, the obsolete dative singular with a “long e, 
it may be looked upon as the Guna form of i ; as i in San- 
skrit, according to the common declension, would form 
ay-e=d’{-i. From thj^ S, howler er, which is formed by 
Guna from i, that which we have seen [G. Ed. p 6*28.] 
formed from a by the addition of an i is different ; and there- 
fore the ^iUtin dative, even it had an originally long e, 
would still have nothing in common with Sanskrit fopms like 
i-bhis, &c. The e in the genitive ejv^ is long through the 
euphonic influence of the J, and for it occurs, also, the form 
aeius, in an inscription given by Orelli (N^ 2866.) When, 
through the influence of a j, the preceding vowel is long, it 
should not be termed long by position j is not a double 


* TheJIugth of the vowel preceding thej may sometimes be differently 

accounted 
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onsonant, but the weakest of all simple consonants, and ap- , 
proximates in its nature closely to that of a vowel.. This 
weakness may have occasioned the lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, in remarkable coincidence with the San- 
skrit, in which i and w, where they stand before a suiSx 
commencing w^th y are always either lengthened 
or strengthened by the addition of a f : hence the roots 
ji and ^ stu form, in the passive, jiye, stuyS, 
but in the gerund in ya, jitya» sfutya.^' The case is diffe- 
rent where ^ i or ^ ^ in monosyllabic forms are changed, 
before a vowel following them, into iy : the y which 
arises from i, f, has no lengthening powe^. It is scarcely 
possible to give any decided explanation of the ortho- 
graphical doublmg^of the i for j iir Latin. When Cicero 
wrote Maiia, aiioy he may have pronounced these words 
[G, Ed p. 529.] as Mai'ja, di-jo (gchneider, p. 28 1) ; and we 
cannot hence infer that every initial j was described in writ- 
ing byiz. ^ If this were the case, we should be compelled 
to the conclusion, that by doubling the i the distinguishing 
the semi'Vowel from the vowel i was intended, as, in Zend, 
the medial y is expressed by double i ,* and as double 
u denotes, in Old German, the w, though a single n, espe- 
cially aft^r initial consonants, occurs as the representative 
of m But if Cicero meant a double j by his double i, it 
would not follow that, in all cases, the language intended 
the same. The Indian grammarians admit the doubling 
of a consonant after r, as sarppa for sarpa, snake, and 


accounted for ; fJi.SOl.) has been derived from magio?\ whero 

the vowel may have been lengthened owing to the g being dropped. And 
a consonant must originally have preceded even they of the genitive in 
juSi if this termination is akin to the feminine Sanskrit 
(5.349. Note^2j^ 

^ Compare what has been sahi in my Vocalismus, p.213, regarding the 
tendency of the i to be preceded by a long vowel. 
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. they admit, also, of many other still more extraordina^^gy 
accuuiulations of consonants, with ^’hieh *the language 
cannot be actually encumbered. But if the doubling of 
a consonant following r had any real foundation, tjjie r 
would be assimilated to the consonant which followed it-— 
as, in the Prakrit, savva from sarva^ — and then the simul- 
taneous continuation of the r in writing w^ould only be 
in order to retain the recollection of its originally having 
existed.* 

367. From the demonstrative base ^ a, mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, a feminine base z might have 
arisen (see §. IJ72.), w^hence, by the addition of the termi- 
nation am, so common in pronouns, the nominative singular 
iyam (euphonic ^ for z-am, Gram, Cr^. §. 51.) may be 
derived. As, hov*ever, a short i with am [G. Ed. p. 530 ] 
might become it is uncertain if the feminine of 

our pronoun should be referred to the mascniline base a, or 
to i : the former, however, appears to me the mc^e probable, 
since thus the masculine nominative ayam, and its 

ferninine iyam, would be of the same origin, while 
the base z.does not occur uncompounded in the whole mas- 
culine and neuter declension. The Gothic iya^ earn'* 
cannot, therefore, be compared with 3^17 ’^I^articularly 
as, in §. 363., we h£\ye seen th^ Gothic arrive, in a way 
peculiar to itself, but still in accordance with the Latin, 
at a theme iy6 lengthened from i; but the am of the Sanskrit 
iyam is npierely the nominative termination. 

36g. In Zend ay am becomes 9 jo as aem (§^42,), and 

iyam becomes im. The neu|pr idam, however, 
is replaced by j imat, from the base zma, which, in 
Sanskrit, is one of those which supply the declension of 
idam. Hence,* for example, come the accusative mascu- 
line ^37 moE??7, feminine ^ 377 *^ imdm, Zend 9 £5-* 

- n 

* Cflimpare the assimilation of w, and its simnltaneoust graphical repre- 
sentation by (Gram. Crit. §, 7 0.) , 
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imanm. Ought we, then, to compare with it the Old , 
Latin etnein, for eundem. or, with Max. Schmidt (1. c.^ p. 1 1), 
consider it as the doubling of em for im? It need not 
seeijj surprising that the base ima* * * § which, in the singu- 
lar, occurs only in the accusative, and which is principally 
limited to this case, should be found in Latin in the accusa- 
tive only. I regard imo, as the union of two pronominal 
bases, viz. i and ma (§. 105.) : the latter does not occur in 
Sanskrit uncompounded, but is most probably connected with 
the<jrreek fiiv, and the latter, therefore, with the Old Latin 
emem. 

fG. Ed.p. 631.] 369. As i with ma has fornjed the combinn- 

tion ima, in like manner I regard the base ^ ana, which 
likewise enters into the declension of idam as the combination 

iO- 

of ^ a with another demonstrative base, which does not 
occur in Sanskrit and Zend in isolated use, but, doubtless, in 

• r r 

Pali, in several oblique cases of the three genders^t in the 
plural also^in the nominative, and in that of the neuter sin- 
gular, which, like the masculine accusative, is rf nan,X 
Clough gives the cases in which this pronoun occurs as 
secondary forms to the base^ TT ta, as, in Sanskrit, in several 
cases, a pronoun is found with the compound Ha, which 
has na inst&d of ta for its last portion.§ We will here give 
the compound Sanskrit pronoun over against the simple 
pronoun. 

* In the pL the nom. M) belongs to this base, and in the dual 

imdv, is both nom. and accusative. " 

t In the feminine naturally produced to nd, the d of which, 
is shortened in the accusatWe nan earn*' 

9 

J I write nan, not nam, as a final m in Pali, as in Prakrit, becomes an 
anusw^ra, which is pronounced like a stifled 9. 10.). The original 
m in P41i has been retained only before initial sounds commencing with 
a^vowel (Bumouf and Lassen, pp81,82). Final n is likewise cor- 
rupted in PMi to anuswara, or is lost entirely. 

§ In Zend observe the feminine genitive 'ainanhdo 

(aHianhdoscha^ Vend. S. p. 47), which presupposes a Sanskrit 
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MASCULINE. 


♦ * 

SINGULAR. j PLURAL. 


Sanskrit 

Pali. 

Sanskrit 

PdlL 

N. isha, 

so, 

iU, 

U, nd. 

Ac^ Mam, ^nam, 

tan, nan, 

itdn, indn. 

U\ nd. 

1. Mhia, irU^ma, 

Una, nina, 

Mdis, 

(tdbhi, ndhhi, 
(or tdhi, ndhi 

D. MasmdL 

1 

* • • • 

Mebhyas, 

1 

Ah Jtasmdf, 

(tasmd, nasmd, 

(or tamhd, namhd. 

'^Mibhyas, 

like Instr. 

G. Masya, 

tassa, nassa. 

Mishdm, 

tesan, ndsan,^ 

L. Masmin, 

(ta^min, nasmin, 

(or famhi, namhi. 


tdsu, ndnu. 





y 

Ot 

CO 

to 

C-i 



FEMININE. 


m 

N. dsTid, sd, 

mds, 

itd, nd, 

lor tdyo, ndyd, 
(td, nd, 

(or tdyo, ndyd. 

Ac. Mdm, dndm, tan, nan^ 

1 ^ 

Mds, dnds. 

I. Mayd, dnayd, tdya, ndya^' 

dldbhis. 

(tdbfiL ndbhi, 
(or tdhi, ndhu 

D. Masydi, ^ ' . . . . 

Mdbhyas, 

1 

Ah.Masyds, tassa, tissd, 

Mdbhyas, 

like the, Instr. 

G. itasyds, tassd, tissd,^ 

Mdsdrr^ 

tdsan, tdsdnan. 

L. Masydm, fassan, iissaii. 

Mdsu, 

tdsu. 

^ Is replaced by the genitive. 

Or tisdnan, 

[G.Ed.p.63S] 


n^sdnan, as the old genitive is taken as theme, after suppressing the nasal, ^ 
and from it a new one is formed according to the analogy of the common 
declension ^ ** ^ 

^ Observe the transposition of the long vowel. 4 Inlhe form tissd 
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Pali coincides in a remarkable manner witii the Gothic ihizos^ since, 
like it, it has weakened |;he old a to i. Tissd, however, is inferior to the" 
Gothic kindred form, in having dropped the final ; and in tJiis point 
ranks with the Old High German, in which the Gothic z6s has become 
ra (p. 510. G. ed.). The Pali, however, has abandoned all final s, v/ithout 
exception. The older form tassd (by assimilation from tasyd), which is not 
given by Clougb, is supplied by Burnouf and Lassen, with whom, how- 
ever, the form tissR is wanting, though they furnish an analogous one, 
viz.hnissd (Essai, p. 117). Clough gives, moreover, the forms tismya 
and tasmtdya. The former, like the plural genitive, appears to be 
formed by the addition of a new genitive form, according to the common 
declension, to the pronominal genitive form. From the form tassdtdya 
we might be led to an obsolete ablative, which, in Sanskrit, must have 
been tasydt — still earlier which is proved by Zend forms like 

amnMt, ^'‘ex hac^^ (J.180. p 198 last line) BnUifwe are to give to 
tassdtdya not an ablative sense, but a genitive and dative one, I then pre- 
fer dividing it thus : tassd-tdya, so that thS feminine base td would be 
contained in it twice — once with the pronomii^al, and again with the 
common genitive termination. But it is^robable that the form imamhd^ 
which is given by Burnouf and Lassen (Essai, p. 117) as an anomalous 
feminine instrumental, is originally an ablative; for this case, in its 
significations, borders on the4nstrumental, and to it belongs the appended 
pronoun sma. But if imamhd is an ablative, it is, in one respect, more per- 
fect than the Zend forms, like avanhdt^ since the Pali form 

has retained also the m of the appended pronoun sma — transposed to mka, 
— while the n of r^JkXj^jjt/»A 5 avanhdt is only an euphonic affix 56“*.) 
Tne final jf, however, in PMi, must, according to a universal law of sound, 
be removed, as in the masculine ; and thus tlie ablative nature of imamhd 
might the more easily lie hid before the discDvery of the Zend form. 

370. I have already, in my review of Forster’s Graraiirir,^ 
and before I became acquainted, through the P^i, with the 
isolated pronoun, considered the Latin conjunction as 
[G. Ed. p 534.] accusative to be classed here; and I 
have there also represented the Sanskrit &na as a compound, 
and compared the Latin enim with its accusative ^nam. 

It willj however, be better to refer enim, as also nam, to the 


* Heidelb. Jahrbiicher, 1818, p. 473. 
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feminine accusative — P. if na% Sans. ihTUT &n(Lm — as the"* 
short masculine a in Latin has elsewhere becoihe w, among 
other words, in nunCy i. e. “ at this (time),*’ which (1. c.) I have 
explained like tuncy as analogous to hunc. But if tunc aipd 
nunc are not accusatives, their nc would appear to be akin to 
the Greek vUay and tunc might be compared to of 

which more hereafter. With respect to nam and enm, we may 
refer to §. 351. with regard to the possibility, in similar prono- 
minal formations, of their m being a remnant of the appended 
pronoun sma^ There is no doubt, however, of the pronomin'hl 
derivation of all these adverbs. We may remark, in this respect, 
our German de??n,and the Latin quip-pe from qidd-pe, to which, 
with regard to its last syllable, nempe from nam-pe (compare 
§. 6.^ is analogous. Th^ Sanskrit kincha, ‘‘moreover'* (eu- 
phonic for kimcha)y mgy be regarded as'tKS^rototype of quippcy 
for it consists of kirn, “what?** and cha (commonly “and*'), 
which takes from it the interrogative meaning, and is in form 
the same as qucy which also, in quisque, removes the iilterroga- 
tive signification of the pronoun. Th#sy liable pe, however, of 
quippcy is, in its origin, identical with qucy and has the same re- 
lation ^ it that the iEolic 'irepTre hajto quinque. As regards the 
relation of the i of enim to the a of nam, we may refer to that 
of contingo to tango, and similar phenomena, as also to' the Pali 
tissd together with tassd (see Table, §? 369.). [G. Ed. p. 535.] 

The Greek viv, like plv, has a weakened vowel, which appears 
also in the Sanskrit inseparable preposition nU “down,** 
whence has arisen our German nieder. Old High German- 
ni-dar (p. 382), which bears the same relation to- na that the 
neuiSrlrfferrogative kim has to the mascidine kas. A u also, 
in analogy with whence?*’ ’^ku-trd, “where.^** 

has been developed in our demonstrative, and appears in the 
interrogative particle ^ nu, with which we compare the 
Latin num, and the Greek vv, which, in form, and partly 

in use, is identical with *7 nu,* ©n the other hand, in 
L_. % 

* Compare HartuDg, Greek Particles, 11.99. 

M M 
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^iniv, nun, “ now,” which likewise belongs to the base na or nu, 
the original demcnstrative signification is retained more 
truly. Are we to suppose in the v of this word, as being 
a^ecessary corruption of final fjb, a remnant of the appended 
pronoun sma, and that the vowel preceding has been 
lengthened in compensation for the loss of the rest? Then 
vvv would perhaps admit of comparison with the Pali locative 
nasmin, or namhi, and the change of « to i/ would have first 
taken place in Greek through the influence of the liquids, as 
d^vv answers to the Sanskrit sam, with.'” Our nun, 
Gothic nu, is likewise related, as is also noch, as analogous 
to dock. The Gothic forms are nauh, fhauh, to the final par- 
ticle of which, uh, we shall recur hereafter. 

371. The Sanskrit negative parl^icle na, which appears 
in Gothic in the^wearened form ni, qomes next to be con- 
sidered: in Old Sclavonic it is nej, nU the latter only as a pre- 
fix.* So i t ns wi in Lithuanian, in nidkas, “none,” (ni-ekas, 
compare Sanskrit ^ to, “ one,”) and kindred compounds; but. 
elsewhere it is found fis ne: in Greek it is lengthened to vrj, 
but only at the beginning of compounds, as vr}icepm, V7]K7)S7js : 

[G. Ed. p, 536.] in Latir^ it is found only as a prefixf in the 
form of ne, ni, ne, nz {nefas, nefandum, neque, nisi, nimirum), 
Tliis negative particle occurs in the Vedas with the signifi- 
cation sicut, which points at its pronominal derivation.J At 
least I think that we cannot assume a different origin 
for the particle in the two significations which are apparently 
so distinct: for if the idea ya, “yes,” is denoted by a 
pronpminal expression — in Latin by i-ta, in Sanskrit by ta-thd, 
in Gothic by yai, of which hereafter — ^its opposite inay^ con- 
trasted witli it, as “that ” to “ this,” and ^ na would therefore. 


* See Kopitar’s Glagolita, p. 77. 

t I regard tke conjunction nS as a corruption of /xi^, HI as 
narro^ probably, from marro (see Vocalismus, p. 165.) 

I Compare my Review of Rosen’s Veda Specimen in the Berl. Jabrb. 
Dec. 1830. p. 955, 
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“that,” simply direct to what is distant; for to say that a 
quality or thing does not belong to an individual/is not to re- 
move it entirely, or to deny its existence, but to take it away 
from the vicinity, from the individuality of a person, or to pla^je 
the person on the other side of the quality or thing designated, 
and represent it as somewhat “ other,” than the person. But 
that which, in Sanskrit, signifies “ this,” means also, for the 
most part, “that,” the mind supplying the place, whether near or 
remote, and the idea of personality alone is actually expressed 
by the pronouns. The inseparable negative particle m a, t<?o 
— in Greek the a privative — is identical with a demonstrative 
base (§. 366 ), and^the prohibitive particle in belongs 

to the base ma, (§. 368.), and the Greek negation cv admits of 
being compared with a cfemonstrativ^as will be shewn here- 
after. Observe, furtiier, that as n na in the Vedas unites the 
relative meaning “ as ” with the negative, so the correspond- 
ing ne in Latin appears both as interroga- [G.'Ed. p. 537.] 
tive and negative ; in the former sense affixed, in the latter 
prefixed. It is further to be observed of the Sanskrit na, 
that when combined with itself, but both times lengthened — 
thus ndnd — it signifies much,**' “ of many kinds,” as 

it were, “ this and that ” ; as totus also has been formed by 
reduplication (§. 35 L). The Sanskrit expression, however, is 
indeclinable, and is found only in* the beginning of com- 
pounds. We may here mention, also, the interrogative and 
asseverative particle nunam, which I agree with 

Hartung (1, q. II. 95.) in distributing into nu-nam, since I re- 
gardn^as the lengthened form of the rm mentioned ^bove, 
without, however, comparing nam 'SSijth ifTHH ndmarit 
“name,” as the pronominal base na appears to me to be 
sufficient for the explanation of this Indian nam, as well as 
that in Latin ; which latter, likewise, Hartung endeavours to 
compare with ndman, ‘‘name.” 

372. We return to the compl>und ^ awa, the last element 
of which ‘has been considered by us in §.369. From ana 

mm2 
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‘^'comes, in Sanskrit, the instrumental masculine and neuter 
Zend iiyAS ana (§. 158.), feminine anayd, 
Sclavonic onoyu (§. 266.), and the genitive and locative dual 
of the three genders anayos, which, in Sclavonic, has become 
onu for onoyu (§. 273.). In Lithuanian, ana-5, or an’-s, femi- 
nine ana, sigmfies “that,'' and, like the Sclavonic on, ona, 
ono, of the same signification, is fully declined, according to 
the analogy of tas, ta, t\ ta, to,^ being, in this respect, superior 
to the corresponding words in Sanskrit and Zend. To this 
pronoun belong the Latin and Greek an, dv, as also the 
Gothic interrogative particle an (Grimm. III. 756.)5 though 
elsewhere in the three sister languages the n is thematic ; 
which is especially evident in Gothic, where, from a theme 
ana in the accusative masculine, oply an could be formed, 
[G. Ed. p. 538.] and the same in the n-euter or anata. For 
the Greek and Latin we should assume that m'H ana had 
lost its finaTvowel, as we have before seen §na abbre- 
viated to "EN (§. 308.). But if the n belonged to the in- 
flexion, or to the appended pronoun ^ sma, which appears 
to me less probable, then the simple base ^ a (§. 366.) 
would suffice for the derivation of an, aV. 

373. As the Latin preposition inter is evidently identical 
with the Sanskrit antar and the Gothic iindar, our unter 
(§§. 293. 294.), and z is 'a, very conimon weakening of a, we 
must class also the preposition in and the kindred Greek iv 
with the demonstrative base ana, although in and eV, con- 
sidered by themselves, admit of being referred to the base 
^ i, and the relation of evda to the Zend >s(^idlia, ''here,'’ 
might be deduced ^through the inorganic commix tur^of a 
nasal, as in^dfi^oq, ambo, answering to the Sanskrit ubhdumd 
Sclavonic oba. I now, however, prefer regarding the v of 
hf-Oa, h~6ev^ which bear the relation of locative and ablative 
" to one another, as originally belonging to the base, and h 


^ See Kopitar's Glagolita, p. 59. 
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^therefore, and the Latin m, the pronominal nature of which? 

(h ^ * 

is apparent in inde, as connected with the Sanskrit ana» 
The 2 of 6??, from eV?, appears to me an abbreviation of the 
suffix <T€, which, in forms like mae, aXkocre, expresses direc- 
tion to a place, just as et<i is an abbreviation of ecr-o-/, S 09 of 
B66t, 7rp69,of TTpoTu There would then be ^ fitting reason 
why ek should express direction to a place : it is opposed in 
meaning to iv, just as our Am, “towards,” to hier, “ here,” only 
that the Greek expressions have lost their independent sig- 
nification, and only precede the particular place denoted*of 
rest, or to which motion is implied ; like [G. Ed» p. 589.] 
an article the n;eaning of which is merged in that of its 
substantive. The preposition dm, like the Gothic ana, our 
on,^ has preserved m^re perfectly^ the pi'^)nominal base 
under discussion: dz*£ is opposed to /card, as “on this side,” 
to “ on that side Gothic anaks, “ suddenly,” may 

likewise, in all probability, be classed here* and would 
therefore originally mean “in this (moment).” Its forma- 
tion recalls that of aTra^, the | of which is perhaps an abbre- 
viation of the suffix /CZ9 (§.324.). If the Gothic is con- 
nected with the suffix of such numeral adverbs, then the 
removal of the k has been prevented by the close vicinity of 
the s, though elsewhere the Gothic is not indisposed^ to the 
combination hs. In Litljuanian, an-Uay, from the base ana, 
points to past time, and signifies “ that time,” “ lately,” while 
ia-dciy refers to the future, and means “ then.” 

374, The^base ^rf awa forms,, with the relative ^ya, the 
com binati on anya, and, with the comparative suffix Ht 
tara, antara, both expressions signifying alius, and in both 

the final vowel of the demonstrative base being dropped ; for 
which reason the Indian grammarians do not admit anya 
to be a compound, any more than the previously discussed bases 


^ Compare §. 105 . and “ Demonstrative XBases and their connection 
with differilht Prepositions and Conjunctions,’^ p 9, passim. 
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littyai sya ; nor do they see in antara any comparative 
suffix,* particularly as, besides the irregularity of its, forma- 
tion, t it is removed, by its signification also, from the common 
pronominal derivatives formed with tara (§. 292.), and ex- 
presses, not “the one,’’ or “the other, of two,” but, like 

[G. Ed. p. 540.]. itara, "'the other” generally. Jn Gothic, 
anthar, theme anthara, which has the same meaning, corre- 
sponds; in Lithuanian "the other,” "the second”; in 

Latin, alter, the n being exchanged for I (§. 20.), on which also 
is founded the relation of alius to anya-s, the base of 
which is preserved complete in the Gothic ALY^-t The 
Greek is removed one step further than alius from 

the original form, and, like the Prakrit ^ anna, and 
the Old High Geroj^^dverb alles, '’"otherwise,” has assimi- 
lated the y to the consonant preceding'it (compare p. 40 L). 
On the other hand, anya exists in a truer form, but 
with a somewhat altered meaning, in Greek, viz. as htoi, 
" some,” which may be well contrasted with the Sanskrit- 
Zend, anyi, " alii!^ From the base ^ENIO comes also iviore 
" sometimes,” as analogous to aWore, ifcda-rore, &c., for the 
derivation of which, therefore, we need not have recourse 
to evi ore, or eartu ore. In Old Sclavonic, in signifies " the 
other, ”-and its theme is mo, and thus the y of the Sanskrit- 
Zend anya has been lost. The feminine nominative in Scla- 
vonic is ina, the neuter ino. 

375. Together with anya» antara, and tiara, the Sanskrit 
has also two other words 'for the idea of " another,” viz. 
Wtnc apara, and tit para. The former may ha ve ^ pynrtg> 
from tlie preposi^on apa, "from,” as apa itself from the 
demonstrative base a. With it is connected, as has been 

* Anya is derived from an, " to live,” and antara from anta, " end."* 

t The regular form would be anatara. 

J Alya^kunds, alienigmus,^^ alyai vaihtai, "other things,” alya thrd, 
" elsewhere (p. 384 &c ). In the nominative masculine conjecture 
alyis, not aiis (p, 358, Note '). 
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already observed (§. 350.), our aber, Gothic and Old High . 
German afar (§. 87.), the original meaning of which is still 
evident^ in abermals, ‘‘over again,” "once more,” Aberglauben, 
"superstition,” AberwitZf "over wit,” "false wit.” In Old 
High German afar means also, " again,” like the Latin iterum, 
answering to itara-h the other.” para, is de- 

rived by apocope homaparai it is more Ed. p. 541]. 
used than the latter ; and though it has derivatives in the 
European cognate languages also, the Latin perendie may be 
among the first which has led to a reference to a word sig^ 
nifying "another.” It should properly signify "the mor- 
row,” but the use of language often steps beyond the limits 
of what the actual form expresses; and thus, in the word 
alluded to, by " on the <jther day,” not the n^xt following is 
implied, but the day^after to-morrow7^'‘^he language, there- 
fore, proceeds from " this day ” (hodie) to eras — in which an 
appellation of day is not ea^ly perceived — and thence to " the 
other day,” perendie, the first member of which I regard as 
an adverbial accusative, with n for 70, as in eundem. In the 
Sanskrit pari-dyus, "morrow,” parS, on the contrary, is 
appai^ntly in the locative, and the last member in the accu- 
sative, if we regard it as the contraction of a neuter divas 
but in parS^dyavi both are in the locative. The Latin peren 
occurs also in perendino, perendinaiio, the last meinber of 
which guides us to another Sanskrit appellation of day, viz. 
to dma. But to dwell for a moment on divas 
and xn: para, I am of opinion that these two expressions are 
united in ves-per, ves-perus, and eenrepa, as it were 
divdS^fftra, which, if we look upon para as a neuter substan- 


* X prefer this derivation to that I formerly gave (Kleinere Gramm, 
p. 323) from dyu with an irregular s; for from divas the step is as easy to 
dyus as from div to dyu. Divas, however, does not occur alone, hut in-'* 
stead of it divasa: still the compounds divCts-pati, " Heaven’s,” “day’s 
lord ” divas-prithivydu, "heaven and earth," shew the trace of it; 
for in the latter it is impossible to regard as as a genitive termination. 
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^tive, would signify the last, latest part of the day,” and ^ara, 
used adjectively, aftd prefixed to another appellation of day, 

[G. Ed. p. 542.] actually occurs with this meaning; for 
pardhna (from para^ahno) signifies “ the later, or after part 
of the day” (see Glossary), ?ispurvdhM does ‘‘the former, or 
earlier part.” Consequently vesper would stand ^or^dives-per ; 
and this abbreviation of the appellation of day will not appear 
more remarkable than that of dwist twice,” to bis. With 
respect to the loss of a whole initial syllable, 1 may refer to 
tlfe relation of the Greek peipd/ciov, to 

Icumdra-s, boy,” which, by the suppression of its middle 
syllable, but with the retention of the initial one, has been 
corrupted to /cdpo?, /covpo?. We turn now to another trace of 
Tit parat the •'other,” in Latin, which we find in the ^rst 

portion of pereger arid peregrinnsy and ^hich we could not 
well suppose to be the preposj,^ion per. Pereger would 
consequently^ signify being in another land,” like the Old 
High German eli^enti, and peregrinusy ‘‘ who from another 
land.” We might also Vefer per-perus to the same source, as 
the reduplication of perus = paras, in which the bad 
and wrong ” is opposed to^“ the right,” as the other. In the 
cognate Greek TrepTrepo? the fundamental meaning has taken 
a more special direction. Lastly, the particle Trip remains to 
be mentioned, the use of which is nipre of a pronominal than 
a prepositional nature. A word, which originally signifies 
“ other,” was well adapted to give particular emphasis to a 
relative, so as to bring prominently forward the persons or 
things denoted by it as other than those excluded. In this 
light let the Frencl^nous autres, vous autres, and our German 
wenn anders, ** if otherwise,” ‘‘ provided that,” be con- 
sidered, which is more energetic than the simple wenn, “ if.”^' 

* Remark, also, the apparently pleonastic use of aXXor ; and similar phe. 
nomena in Sanskrit, as Nal. I* 14, in which men are opposed to the gods 
and to other beings not human, as others: Nowhere among the gods or 

Yakshas exists such beauty, nor amongst (others) men was*" such ever 
before seen or heard of.” 
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.From xrt para comes in Sanskrit, pdra, [G*. Ed. p. 543.] 
“the fjirther shore,” and from this pdraydmi, I complete” : 
to the former answers mrepavy to the latter rfrepdco* In 
German, in the word under discussion the idea of “oth^r’’ 
has been changed to that of “the further,” Gothic fairra, 
“ far,” the second r of which seems to have sprung from 
n by assimilation. So early as even in Sanskrit, para 
occurs in the sense of '‘far,” in the compound pardsu, “dead,” 
“ having life removed.” 

376. The Gothic yains (theme yaina), “that” Greek 
eK67vo^y (.iEol. Krfvo^i) and Doric correspond, in respect 

to their last element, with the bases in the cognate languages 
which are compounded with na^ no ; among which we may 
especially notice ana-s^an^s) on, which has the same meaning 
in Lithuanian andi Sclavonic. In the Doric T^ro9, like 
TrjkiKo^, rrjviKa, the vo’v^el of the article is lengthened 
(comp. §. 352.), and the iEolic k7]vo^ has the salne relation to 
the interrogative base KO, that has to TCT. But in 

Acetro?, to which iKe^vo^ bears the same relation that ipbov does 
to pod (§. 326.), instead of the base-vowel being lengthened 
an / is introduced, and the o k weakened to e: compare, 
in the former respect, the Sanskrit"^ and the compound 
^ ina (§. 369.). So, also, in the Gothic yaln(a)s,^ “ that,” 
an i has been blended ^th the Sanskrit relative base ^ ya. 
But if in German, as in Sclavonic, a y preceded the old 
initial vowel, as . in yesmy = asmi, Lithuanian esmi* 
‘‘I am” (§{ 255. n.), yains would then shew itself to be a 
co gna te form to ina, '' this,” the real counteriype of 
which we have, however, already foun^in the numeral ains, 
theme aina (§. 308.). In Greek, the word [(?. Ed. p. 644.] 
Se7va, theme AEIN, may also be classed here. It is a plural 
neuter, which has been peculiarly dealt with by the language: 
its 61 has the same relation to the o of the article that Areo'o? 
has to KO {fcore, Korepov), and th^ tenuis has been removed. 


* Compare Vocalismus, p. 177, &c. 
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in Be before mentioned (§. 350.). The v, however, of AEIN 
can scarcely be connected with the appended pronoun na, 
but is more probably a mere phonetic affix, as in tIn, of 
which hereafter, and in many words of our so-called weak 
declension (§. 142.)* 

377. The Zend demonstrative base a5»a5 ava, “this,'” has 
been already repeatedly mentioned. In it we find a new 
and powerful confirmation of the proposition — which is one 
of importance for the history of language — ^tbat pronouns 
and" genuine prepositions are originally one ; for in the 
Sanskrit, in which ava has been lost as a pronoun, it has 
remained as a preposition, with the signification "from,” 
“down”; as e,g. ava-plu, am-tar (k fn), “ to spring from,” “ to 
descend,” but th^original meaning of v^ich is " to alight down 
or at this (place).” Iir' Sclavonic, ava has^ been changed, ac- 
cording to rule (§. 255. g), to oro, vhich signifies "this” and 
" that”: its fena. nom. ova is almost identical with the same 
case in Zefid — as»a5 ava. With this form is connected the Greek 
av of avTo^* in which, after the suppression of the final vowel, 
the V has been changed to a vowel. When used alone the pro- 
nominal nature of this base is most apparent in av$i, " h^re ” 
which, therefore, is not to be regarded as an abbreviation of 
avToSh for it is quite as natural for the locative suffix to be 
attached to av as to other pronominal bases. With the same 

[G. Ed. p. 545.] signification as adOi we might expect to find 
adda, as analogous to ev6a and to the Zend a5(2^»A5 avadha^ 
which corresponds in its base, suffix, and signification. But the 
Greek ^expression does not occur alone, but only in combi- 
nation with ev6a in evravda for iv6av6af ; and so, also, 7158" ab- 
lative adverbr av6ev is retained only in the compound evrevdev 
(p. 480). The indeclinable aS, the use of which is not opposed 
to its pronominal origin, has probably lost some suffix of 

^ Compare p. 387, Note *, 

t ^.344. p.480. The deriV^ation of ivravda given at p. 887 must he 
corrected accordingly. 
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case or of another kind. If it were a neuter for air or av^ 
the suppression of the T sound would acdord wifh a universal 
phonetic law (comp. §. 155.). Perhaps it is an abbreviation 
of aS^/9, which has the same meaning, or of adre, which lajter 
agrees in its formation with the pronominal adverbs rore, ore, 
wore, though the signification has diverged. 

378. Through a combination with the comparative sufEx 
is formed airdp, " but,** with reference to which we must 
again advert to the relationship of our German aber (Old High 
German afar, “but,** “again”) with the Sanskrit aphra, 

“ alius*' The suffix of avrdp is distinguished from the cus- 
tomary T€po 9 by^the preservation of the original a-sound, and 
in this manner corresponds exactly to the Sanskrit antar 
(§^293.). The Latin aH’-tem, on the other hand, appears to 
contain the superla1j.ve suffix, as opposition to i-terum,^ 

The i of timus might easily be corrupted to e in a word termi- 
nating with a consonant I now, however, prefer regarding 
the suffix tern of i-tem and au-tem as not originatfcg in the 
Latin language, but as identical with the suffix tham, 
which, in Sanskrit, likewise occurs only in [G. Ed. p. 646.] 
two ^pronominal adverbs, viz. in it-tham, “so,” and 
ka-tham, “ how ?” with regard to which it may be left 
undecided whether their tham is connected, through a pho- 
netic alteration, with the superlative suffix, just as thama in 
prathama-s, “ the first ” (p. 379. 1. 12.). The Latin 
au-t appears to me an abbreviation of au-ti, so that it agrees 
in its formation with uti, nt, and iti in itidem, as also with the 
Sa nskri t iti, “so.’ i With regard to the au oifiufagio^ 
aufero, I see no adequate reason for dissenting from the 
common opinion which regards it as a weakened form of 


* Compare Heidelb. Jahrb. 1818, p. 479, and Demonstrative Bases, 
p. 34. * 

+ The z^of iti-dem might also be regar<fed as the weakening of the a of 
ita, cau^d by the addition of weight through the dem, (cf.’J. 6.) 
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' On the other hand, the Sanskrit inseparable preposition 

ava, mentioned abo^e (§. 377.), evidently re-appears in the 
Homeric av6pva),1[ without the ancient connection between 
th4 prepositional av and the particle aZ being thereby re- 
moved, as, as has been remarked above, the Sanskrit preposi- 
tion ava and the Zend demonstrative base of similar sound, 
are cognate forms. 

879. It has been elsewhere pointed outj that of the three 
forms into w'hich the originally short a in Greek has been 
distributed (e, o, 5), it is e that most often occurs in places 

[G. Ed. p. 547.] where a Sanskrit a is combined with u ; more 
rarely the weightier o; and the still heavier a never.§ The 
Greek diphthong av, however, corresponds to the Vriddhi 
diphthong ^ as rav?=:'f^^ ndm: its a is therefore 

long, and is found sS^ii rao?, &c., for 09 = ndms^ 
If, then, the final vowel of the Indo-Zend ava, Sclavonic ovo, 
be removed, and then the u, formed 'by the melting down of 
the V, be combined in a diphthong with the initial vowel, we 
should have ev or ov. As, however, av has arisen, we must 
regard the lengthening of the initial vowel as compensation 
for the final vowel, which has been suppressed. This contpen- 
sation, however, does not take place universally ; for as o5v is 
plainly shewn, by its use, to be of pronominal origin, |1 it may be 
best compared with our demonstrative base ava, of which it is 


* Without this weakening, affero^ from altfero, would be identical with 
affero, from adfero 5 and the change of the h into the cognate vowel may 
have tak^n place in order to avoid this identity, as, vice versd, the u of 
duo (originally a v) seems to have been hardened into b in for 

this reason, au has arisen from ab on one occasion, it might be still further 
adopted without its being occasioned from a view to perspicuity. 

+ Compare A. Benary in the Berl. Jahrb. May 1830, p. 761. 

I Vocalismus, p,193, &c, 

§ This combination produces ^ o(§.2.), which, before vowels, is re- 
solved into aVf as, pav-dm, from gd. 

II Compare flartung 1 1. 3, &c. 
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further to be remarked, that, in Zend, in departure fron^ 
§. 155., it forms the nominative and aecusativ^ neuter, not 
by but by m. For arm, according to §. 42., aiim should 
be employed; but in its place we have the irregular form gi^As 
aom, and the same in the masculine accusative.^ I agree 
with Hartung (1. c.) in considering the Greek ovv likewise as 
an accusative, whether it be masculine, or, we may assume 
from the Zend aom, neuter. The negative particle ov is 
also to be classed here, according to what has been said in 
§. 37 L, and before, in my Review of Rosen’s V^da Specimen 
regarding the derivation of negative particles from pronouns : 
it has the same relation to ovk which, owing to its termina- 
ting with a consonant, is used before vowels, [G. Ed, p. 548 ] 
that, in Latin, the prefix ne has to wee, aq abbreviation of 
neque. Ovfc is, tljerefore, an abbf^ iation of ou/c^ (with the 
change of the tenuis, the fci of which is, perhaps, con- 

nected with the Sanskrit enclitic pronominahbase chi, of 
which nspore hereafter. To this chi the ^ chcf, which is 
likewise enclitically used, and with which the Latin que is 
identical, bears the same relation that has, “ who,” 
has'\o its neuter Jam. If-then, the syllable ki of ovki 
is connected with the Indian fsr chi, it is also related to 
the Latin que of neque (compare §. 380., subjinem.) 

380. It remains for us to shew that an offshoot oT the pro- 
nominal base ava exislf in German also. Such is our auch, 
the demonstrative signification of which is easily discoverable 
in sentences like er ist blind, und auch lahm, he is blind 
and also lame,” in which the auch adds to the quality “ blind,” 
as tS^that,” another “ this he is lame and this, — blind.” 
The auch performs the same service fo? a singie quality that 
the conjunction dass, that,” does for an entire member of a 
sentence ; for in sentences like “ I am not willing (dass) that 
he should come, the conjunction dass expresses generally 


* Compare Burnouf^s Ya^na, Notes p. 6. 
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jor only grammatically, the subject of my will, and “he 
should comeV expresses it particularly and logically. In Old' 
High German, auh {ouh, ouc, &c.) has other meanings besides 
“also,” which are elsewhere expressed only by derivatives 
from pronouns, as dem, aher, sondern, “ for,” “ but,” &c,, 
(see Graff L 120.), and the Gothic auk occurs only with the 
meaning '' for If auch, ‘‘ also,” were the only 'meaning 
of the conjunction under discussion, in all German dialects, 
[G. Ed. p. 549.] we might suppose it to be connected with 
the; Gothic aukan, to increase.”t But what connection 
have denn and sondern (“for” and “but”) with the verb “to 
increase.^” Moreover, verbal ideas and verbal roots are 
the last to which I should be inclined to refer the deriva- 
tion of a conjunction. All genuine conjunctions spring 
from pronouns (§. 10^, as I have endeavoured to shew in 
a particular instance in my Review of Forster’s Gramrnar.t 
But whence f^omes the ch of our &uch? I do not think 
that it can be regarded in the same light as th^t of dock 
and noch, which have* been likewise explained as pro- 
nominal formations, ^ but, in Gothic, terminate with h (naulu 
thauh); while our auch bears the same relation tc? the 
Gothic auk that mich, dichf sich, do to mih thuk, sik. The 
k, therefore, of auk, may perhaps,,in its origin, coincide with 
that of the so-called pronominal accusative, and, like the 
latter, belong to the appended pronoun ^ sma (§§. 174. 175.), 
which, in Zend, becomes hma, but in Prakrit and Pali is 
transposed to mha. But if the pronoun am were used in 


* The meaniiigs and also,” which I have, in accordance with 

Fulda, given elsewhere (Demonstrative Bases, p. 14), rest on no authority, 
for Ulj&las gives only auk as answering to the Greek yap (Grimm 11 L 
272). 

t Compare Sanskrit ijth, “ to collect,’’ whence samuha^ “ crowd/* 

I Heidelb Jahrb. 1818, p. 47^. 

7 §. S70. ariR Demonstrative Bases, p, 18. 
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Pali, its ablative would be avamkd and locative avamhi (comp."" 
§. 369. Table). In the Gothic aulc the so\inds which surround 
the h In these forms are lost, and the final vowel of the base 
is suppressed, as in the Greek airc??. With regard to^the 
guttural, however, auk bears the same relation to avamhd, 
avamhi, that ik, “ I,” does to ahan* If, of the forms of 
negation ovk, ovki, ovxh mentioned at p. 533 , "^the last were the 
original one, we might suppose the to be related to the Pali 
pronominal locatives in frg mhi, as % usually [G. Ed. p. 550 "] 
represents the Sanskrit and Pali ^ h (§. 23.). 9 

381. As regards the etymology of the base ava, the 
first member of it is easily perceived to^be the demon- 
strative a) and the latter portion appears to be analogous to 
iva, “ as,'’ from the b^se i, as also to ^va, “^Iso,” “ merely,” 
&c., and with the accusative termiiihtion dvam, “so,” from 
the base d (§. 366.). A-va and i-va, therefore, would be 
as closely connected as a-na and i-na; and as from the 
latter has arisen the Gothic term for the numeral “one,” 
(theme aina §. 308.), so from foa" would come the Zend 
numeral for “ one,” aiva, with a prefixed, according to §. 38. 
In Gothic, aiv (theme aiva) corresponds, which, however, as 
“all time,” z.e. “eternity,” answers to the cognate form 
in Zend as logical antithesis, or as “another” to “this.” 
It may be observed, that it is highly probable that our all, 
Gothic alls, “ omnis'* (theme alia), has been formed by assipii- 
lation from the base alya, alius'* and has therefore expe- 
rienced the same fate as the Greek aXXo 9 , Old High German 
alles, “ else,” and the Latin ille, olle. In Sanskrit, from 
the energetic subjective demonstrative base sa, “he,” “this,” 
“that,” (§. 345), arises the geij^ral ''term for “all,” viz. 
^ sav’-va '' every,” plural sarve, '' all,” and the adverbs 
of time, ^ sadd, and sand, “ever”: from the latter 
comes the adjective 'SETifTfR sandtana, “ sempiternm^'* Th^ 
final member of sarva is identicak with that of our ava^ 
iva, 'and iva ; and, with respect to the analogous 
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'-forms to sarva occur in kar-hU “ then,” and kar^hi, when?'’"^ 
the h of which I con'iider as an abbreviation of dht and the 
whole dhi as a cognate sufEx to the Greek 6l (compare^* 23.). 

[G. Ed. p. 551.] Thus itarhi, exclusive of the prefixed pro- 
noun answers to rodi, and. kar-hi to mdi, from KoOt, In 
the Gothic, tha-r, there,'’ in our dar in immerdar, (always) 
darbringen, “to "offer,” darsfellen, “to represenC&c., and 
tea-f, “ where ?” (compare war-um, “ wherefore,” wor~aus. 
“whence,” &c.) the syllable hi or dhi of the Indian pro- 
totype is wanting. We may notice, also, the compound 
hvar-yis, “ which ?” the last member of which belongs to 
the Sanskrit relative base Ti ya. In Lithuanian we have 
in kittur (kiMur), “somewhere else,” a form analogous to 
the Gothic locative adverbs in r. With the Sanskrit sarva^ 

ft ^ ^ ^ ' 

“every,” may be compared the Old High German sdr, 
** omnlno,'' our sehr, “ much.” But to return to the Gothic 
base aiva, we jsee clearly enough "the pronominal origin of 
this word-in expressions like ni ait?, “ nunquarrit' ni aiva-dagS, 
“on no day whatever,” and still more in onrje, “ever,” Old 
High German, io, io, which latter has been formed from aiv, by 
suppressing the a, and changing the v into a vowel ; ani by 
this alteration it has become estranged from Swa, “eter- 
nity.” A word, however, signifying merely eternity or 
time, wo'ald scarcely have entered into combinations like 
eo~man aliquist]'' our ^^jemand^ in which do may be re- 
garded as equivalent to the Zend adva, “ one so, also, in 
do-wiht “ aliquid,^' literally, “ one thing” or “ any one 
thing”: iondr means “anywhere,” and, with reSpect to its 
r, agrees with the abovementioned locative adverbs=(fAar, 
hvar), and, in regal'd to its entire final syllable, with pro- 
nouns compounded with na, no (§. 376.) ; and this affords a 
striking proof that the preceding io cannot, from its origin, 

B 

The Indian grammarians assume, without cause or reason, a suffix 
rhiiot both these expressions, and distribute them thus, dta-rhi^ 
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■be a term for denoting time. Perhaps, however, the Old 
High German io is not in all places the corruption of the 
Gothic aiv, for a short way of arriving at it is through 
the old relative base ya. It is certain that the 
Lithuanian ^ belongs to it, which, in its use before cona- 
paratives in sentences like yu bagoihnis yu ^[G. Ed p. 552.] 
szyksztesnisf, “je reicher desto kargeT^ the richer the more 
niggardly,” corresponds exactly to the use of the German 
language, only that, as may be done in German also, the 
same expression is always retained in the corresponding sen- 
tence, as, in Sanskrit, the idea of one* is expressed by 
attraction, after relatives by ya, and after interrogatives by 
ka (see §. 308.). The Lithuanian t/S, however, is clearly the 
ins-y^umental of the base* ya, which elsewhere^signifies he,” 
but, in this kind «f expression, retains the old relative 
meaning. In Lithuanian, may be used for yu ; and if 
this is not merely an abbreviation of yu (yuo), il is the geni- 
tive of the pronoun referred to ; for yis (for yas), he,” forms, 
in the genitive, yo. Ruhig renders, Je eher je bessety the 
sooner the better,” hjyo pirm-yaiis yo geraus.\ Graff (L 517.) 
rightly compares the Old High German io with this 
Lithuanian yo, and the former must therefore be distinguished 
from the io, which are evidently corruptions of the Gothic aiv. 

♦ The meaning of this is, that if, in Sanskrit, a sentence be interroga- 
tive, the object of the verb hkewise becomes interrogative, as it were by 
attraction, instead of being, as in English, indefinite. Thus, in the passage 
referred to J. 3Q§., TqTT^ kathan sa 

purui,haU Pdrtha I kan ghdtayati lianti kam^ “ How, O Partha ! cSa. that 
man cause to be killed whom, can he kill whom The same attraction 
takes place in a relative sentence. Thus, in the Second Book of the Hito* 
pade^, rdchati yasmdi bhavM 

tat tasya sundaram, Whatever is agreeable to whomsoever (in English it 
would be ‘ to any one soever^), that to him will be beautiful." — Transla^ 
tor’s Note, 

t As addenda to §, 306. may be noticed the uninfiecled comparatives, 
which acccffd with the superlatives in am-as ({. 307.). ^ 
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In Latin we find in cevum a form evidently corresponding 
to this aiv (theme aim\ and one which has quite lo^t a pro- 
nominal signification. It may be left undecided whether 
the Greek omv should be referred to this class. But we must 
remark that the syllable va of am, iva, and imt 
is, as it appeals to me, of itself a pronoun, andi* connected 
with the enclitic vat, as.” Perhaps the v is a weakened 
form of m (§. 63.), and iva therefore connected with the 
demonstrative ima. Observe that the derivative suffixes vat 
and mat, in the strong cases vant, mant, are completely 
identical in meaning, as are also min and vim 

[G. Ed. p. 553.] 382. We come now to the relative, the base 

of which is, in Sanskrit and Zend, ya, feminine y& ; and the 
offshoots of wnich, injihe European- cognate languages, have 
been already frequently mentioned. With respect to the 
Greek 09 , ff, 0 , answering to the Sanskrit yas, yd, yat, we 
may notice how frequently the Indian \ y is represented 
by the Greek spiritus asper. And 09 has the same rela- 
tion to yas that x)fi€i<i has to the Vedic '^{ yusjim^, “ye,’^ 
va/MiVT} to yudhma, strife,” rjirap to yahnt and 
)ecur, d^o> to yaj, “ to honor,” “ to adore,” ryxepos to 
yam, to restrain.” The circumstance, that the rela- 
tive is dialectically replaced by the article, is as little proof 
of the connection of the two, as that, because our German 
welcher, “ which,” can be replaced by the demonstrative der, 

the,” it is cognate to it in form. Since, as early as Homer, 
the use of the true relative is very comipion, and the 
relative expressions 00-09, 0^09, ^X/a;o9, ^^09, answer to the 
demonstrative derivatives T6cro9, to?o 9 , T'qXlico^, t^^ 09 , we 
may find in this alone sufficient evidence, exclusive of 
proofs drawn from the Sanskrit and other cognate lan- 
guages, of the original existence of a distinct relative 
base in Greek. 

383. In Zend the relative occurs also with a demonstra- 
tive meaning: thus we frequently find the accusative 
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2 /m in the sense of hunc. This guides us to the 
Lithuanian "he” (euphonic for yas, §.135.),* accu- 
sative yin. The dative yam corresponds with the Sanskrit 
yasmdi, Zend yahmdi ; as does the locative yam^ (§. 17 6.) with 
yasmin, yahmi. In Sclavonic, ye is the most per- [G. Ed, p. 554.] 
feet form that has been retained in the masci^Jine and neuter 
singular of this pronominal base (see p. 368 G. ed.) : in the 
neuter plural ya agrees most exactly with the Zend and Vedic 
yd (§. 255. a.), just as, in the nominative singular feminine, ya 
(ya-she, " which”) corresponds to the Sanskrit-Zend yd. The 
masculine form i is derived, as has been already remarked, 
by suppressing the vowel of the base, and vocalising the t/, 
and thus resembles tolerably closely the Gothic relative 
particle ei (=z). In Gothic, however, ther€* exist deriva- 
tives from the base^ under discussion, which are even yet 
more similar. For in^ance, the conjunction ya-bai, "if,” 
springs from it as the cognate form of the Sanskrit ^ ya-du 
which signifies the same. The suflSxes alone differ. The 
Gothic bai is a corruption of 6a, f and appears in this form 
in the compound thauh-yaba. There is an analogous 
form to yahai, yaha, viz. z6a, z6az,:Jrwhich is used particularly 
as an interrogative particle, and proceeds from the prono- 
minal base i. Combined, also, with the negative particle 
m, iba means "if”; thu^s niba (for ni iba, as nw^,^‘he is 
not,” for m ist), " if not,” where we must remark that the 
Sanskrit ^ it connected with iba, as regards its base, 
likewise me^jis "if”; and, indeed, in like manner only 


* In Zend the i of yim is not produced by the euphonic influence of the 
for we also find for dem (J.343.), and drujlm iov drujem^ from 
drvj^ " a demon.^^ 

t As to the Gothic suffix ha and Lith.p, cf. p.l4:62. G.ed. Note L 19. 

I Compare Demonstrative Bases, p. lo, and Graff (1. 75,), who assents 
to my opinion, but designates the pronominal bases as adverbs of place, or 
locative particles. 


N N 2 
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in combination with particles preceding it ; so that nk 
‘‘if not,’’ is, as it were, the prototype of the Gothic 
rCAba (see §. 360,). It can hardly be that the suffix, also, 
does not contain somewhat of Sanskrit. I conjecture a 
connection with the syllables Da in iva, “ as,” “ also,” 
&c., and “ so,” or what almost amounts to^ the same 

thing, with the enclitic “as.” And thus the deri- 

[G. Ed. p. 555.] vaiion of the Gothic adverbs in ba may 
be shewn.* It cannot appear surprising that the v is 
hardened to 6, for in Bengali every Sanskrit v is pro- 
nounced as bi and in New German, also, we often find b 
for the V of the older dialects. In Lithuanian the v of 
the Sanskrit iva, “ as,” is altered to p, as we have before 
seen pa formeC from ^ swa (§. No more satisfactory 

derivation, therefore, can, in ray opinion, be given for pro- 
nominal adverbs terminating ^ ipo or ip, than from the 
^ iva above mentioned, particularly as the latter is con- 
stantly subjoined, as tad iva, “ like this.” So, in 

Lithuanian, taipo or taip, “ so,” L e. “ as this,” from the base 
ta-\-ipo ; kaipo or Icaip, “how”.^ kUfaipOi kittaip, and 
antraipo, antraip, “else.”^ Another view of these expres- 
sions might be taken, according to which i would be 
allotte4 to the principal pronoun, which would be regarded 
as neuter (§. 157.); thus fai-po, Jcai-po, See. In this case 
the vowel of the Sanskrit ^ iva would be lost in Lithu- 
anian; but I prefer the former opinion, and believe that 
the Gothic hvaiva, “ how ” ? taken as hva-iva, must be 


^ r 

* Not aha, for the a belongs to the adjective base ; hence those in u 
have, not v^aha but u-ba ; but those in ^a, for the most part, lay aside 
their final vowel, and form i-ba for ya-ha. Examples : froda-ba, intelli- 
gent,^' horn FRO jDA {mm, frdths) harda-ba, “hard,” from HARJDU; 
andaugi-ba, “ evident,” perhaps from the snbstantive base AND A UGYA 
(nominative andaiigi), “ visage.” The full form is seen in gahaurya-ha, 
“willing.”" 
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referred to this class ; for it cannot appear remarkable that 
the termination va, in Gothic, should not have Tbeen every- 
where hardened to but that a trace of the original 
form should be still left. But if the svat " so,’^ answering 
to hvaiva, does not, as has been before conjectured, belong 
to the Sanskrit reflexive base swa (§. 341.^, I should then 
regard it as analogous to hvaiva, and divide it thus, s-va, 
so that it would contain the demonstrative base sa, men-^ 
tioned in §. 345., from which, in Sanskrit, [G. Ed. p. 566.] 
comes, among other words, sa-dnsa, ** similar,*” lil:e- 
rally “ like this appearing.” But to return to the Sanskrit 
yadi, if,” its di is probably a weakened form of the sufiix, 
which we have seen above in iti, “ thus,**** and else- 
wli^re, also, in ati% ‘‘ over,*” and altered to dhi in 
adhi, “ on,'** “ towards.” The Prabit ^ jai (§. 19.) 
has quite dropped the T sound, just as the Lithuanian yeyi 
through both languages the Greek el is, as it wel'e, prepared; 
as to the connection of which with our relative base I have no 
longer any doubt, all being regular up to the suppression of 
the semi-vowel in the initial sound ; and by a similar suppres- 
sion ^e have not been prevented from recognising the 
"Vedic yu$hmS, ^‘ye,*” in the -®olic v/Jijji€<;, 

3B4. The Gothic particle ^au, in the signification “ whether,” 
coinciding with the Sanskrit yadi, which together with 
‘‘ if” means also whether,” supports the derivation of ba 
from va, given above; for yau has essentially the same 
relation to yaba, that, in Lithuanian, taip bears to the more 
full taipo. The form yau, however, probably owes its 
origin to a time when, in more perfect accordance with the 
Sanskrit, yava for yaba was still used, whence, after suppress- 
ing the a, must come yau, as e. g, the base thiva, “ servant,” 
forms in the nominative thius, in the accusative thiu. But if 
yau arose at a time when yaba was already in use for yava, we 
should have to refer to the relation of the Latin au (aufugio, 
aufero) to*a6. The Lithuanian has likewise a paTticle yau, 
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which is connected, in its base at least, with the Gothic : it 
signifies “already,*’ ie. “at this (time)”, and therefore 
reminds us of jam, which, in Latin, is the only remnant of the 
pronominal base under discussion. Perhaps the u in the 
Lithuanian form is the dissolution of a nasal, by which 

[G. Ed. p. 557 .]^ and yau would be brought still closer, and 
the latter would be related to the former, as buwau, “ I was,” 
to the Sanskrit abhavam (compare §. 255. g.). With 

the Latin jam and Lithuanian yau must be classed, also, the 
Gothic yu, “ now,” “ already,” which, in respect to its w, is an 
analogous form to the nu, “ now,” mentioned above (p. 535 
G. ed.), and, with than, forms the corgbination yuthan, 
“ already.” This furnishes a new proof that yu is probably 
but an ahbref iation of the Sanskrit ^ dyu, day for if 
this were the case, it would follow theo demonstrative, and 
tkanyu or thayu would be used, as in Latin hodie, and in Old 
High German hiutu, in Sanskrit a-dya, in Greek ay/Mepov. 
The Old High German ie in ie zuo, whence our jetzo, jetzt, 
is probably a weakened form of the Gothic yu, and literally 
signifies “to this,” with a preposition subjoined. It first 
occurs in an inscription oMhe ‘twelfth century (Graff iT 516.), 
for which reason it cannot be matter of surprise that the u 
is corrupted to e. 

385. There remain to be noticed, in order to complete 
the list of the remnants of the Sanskrit relative base, the 
affirmative particle ya, yai, (compare §. 371.) and • the copu- 
lative yah, and,” “ also.” The form ya ma;^ be taken as 
neuter, analogous to the interrogative hva, “what?” and, 
like the latter, it is indeclinable. The more usual form 
yai may have sprung from ya, through the inclination, 
which the a manifests, even in Sanskrit, to form a diph- 
thong with the addition of an i (§. 158.). Hence there 
arises an apparent aflSnity of declension with the sole pro- 
nominal neuter in Lithuanian, viz. tau The copulative 
particle yah is identical in its final h with the Latin que 
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and Sanskrit ^ c/ia, which is likewise subjoined, and which 
owes its origin to the interrogative 4>ase ka, on which 
we wi!l bestow a closer examination in the following 
paragraphs. 

386. The interrogative bases in Sanskrit [G. Ed. p. 558.] 
are three, according to the three primary vowels, viz. ka, ku, kL 
The two letter may be looked upon as weakeaed forms of the 
first and principal one, for which reason I shall take them 
in the order of the diminution of the weight of the 
From M ko. springs the whole declension of the masculine, 
as also that of the neuter, with the exception of the singular 
nominative and accusative kim. The neuter aTiT kat, 
which is obsolete as far as regards its isolated use, and on 
which the Latin form quod is founded, is easily recognised 
in1:he interrogative particle kach-chift euphonic for 

kaf-chit: it also appears as the prefix in expressions like 
kad~adhwan,f had street,*” literally* “ what sort 
of a street !” Other interrogative expressions are similarly 
prefixed, in order to represent a person or thing as bad or 
contemptible, as I have already previously noticed.! But 
since ^then my conjecture regarding the cognate form in 
Sanskrit has been still more conhrmed by the Zend, where 
kat is actually the common neuter of the interrogative. 
From the masculine and neuter base ka springs, in Sanskrit 
and Zend, the feminine base kd, which, according to §. 137., 
appears in the nominative singular without inflexion. 
Not one of the European cognate languages agrees better 


* Vocalisran*s, p.227, Rem. 16, 
t Kadfox kat^ according to §, 93 ^ 

J Getting. Anzeig. 1821, p. 352. Wilson, on the other hand, follows the 
native grammarians in deriving both the inter rogative particle kachclat and 
kad-adhwan^ and similar compounds, from kat for kut^ ‘‘ bad ; and it ap- 
pears that the connection of the prefixes kat^oxjA ku with the interrogative 
lias quite escaped the Indian grammarians 
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witk the twin Asiatic sisters than the Lithuanian, in which 
the masculine nounnative kus is completely identical with 
[G. Ed. p. 659.] the Sanskrit ora kas^ over whichf too, it 
maintains this superiority in the retention of the original 
form, that its s remains unalterable, and is not liable to 
suppression, while the Sanskrit kas is changed into JcaU, M, 
and ka, accordkig to the quantity of the initial sound follow- 
ing, or before a following pause, and retains the original 
sibilant, according to a universal law of sound, only before 
t and th and changes it before ch chh, or z 
^ th, into the sibilant of the corresponding organ. In the 
corresponding Zend form there is this remarkable peculiarity, 
that, if followed by the singular of the pronOun of the second 
person, the latter combines with the preceding interrogative, 
and forms one word — a combination ^which is of course only 
phonetic, and has no influence on the sense. Though I have 
no doubt this^ combination has been Occasioned simply by the 
tendency^in several languages to unite s and t, or th, still 
in the case before us a conjunctive vowel has been, in the 
course of time, introduced in Zend ; and indeed, according 
to the oldest MSS., an in the sense of §. 30. As, however, 
in the edited codex of the V. S., in two out of four passages 
in which kaskhwanm, “who thee,” should be 

read, we find instead kasi thwanm ; and in one passage, 
indeed, these words occur combined, but still with a long 
kasethwanm ; and, in the fourth case, there is an erroneous 
reading, kasitluxwanm : I was therefore formerly of opinion 
(Gram: Crit'p. 327.), that we might consider the S or i, 
combined with kas, as analogous to the Greek demon- 
strative f ; a. conjecture which must be withdrawn, owing to 
the various readings since published by Burnouf, and the 
inference ( 1 , c. p. 108) thence deduced. With the dative 


* Burnouf^s Ya9iia, Note R. p. 134, 
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U, and with Awy n&, “man,’’ has forms, without 

an auxiliary vowel, the combination Icaki, AuyjJAjj 

Amad*(Burnouf 1. c. p. 409). 

387, According to §. 116., from the San- [G. Ed. p. 560.] 
skrit-Zend-Lithuanian interrogative base KA must come the 
Greek KO, which, retained in Ionic, has elsewhere become 
no, through the easy interchange of gutturals and labials. 
The declension, however, of this KO or HO is disused in 
favour of that of r/?, and the only remains of it are adverbs 
and derivatives, as AJore, wore, Km, KorepoV) irorepov 

(cf katarasy “ whether of the two f”), ic6(ro<^, ttocto^, 

\o7o^j 7roi09, which are clear enough proofs of the original 
existence of a /co 9 , /ctj, kL These form the foundation of those 
cases of the Latin interrogative and relative, ^hich belong to 
the second declen^on, viz. quod (=^a5^ kai), quo, and, in 
the plural, qui, quorum, quos. The plural of the neuter quce 
differs from the common declension, according to which it 
should be qua. The form quos, however, may have* remained 
from the dual, which is otherwise lost in Latin, and may 
have assumed a generally plural signification ; for quos* 
agrees, as has been already r^emarked (§. 234.), exactly 
with the Sanskrit dual if JcL The Latin feminine is 
founded, in the cases peculiar to it, on the Indo-Zend 
feminine base M : compare, for instance, quam with cJiTJT 
kdm, qudnim with kdsdm, quds with ojfT^ kds. The 

singular nominative quos, however, is remarkable, standing 
as isolated in Latin grammar as the neuter plural nominative 
just mention^ ; for the demonstrative hie (of which more 
hereafter), is, in its origin, identical with the pronoun under 
discussion, the feminine nominative oAvhich should be qua, 
which it actually is in the compound ali-qua, &c. Whence, 
then, the forms quos and hos-c ? If they are not .cor- 

ruptions of qua, for which no reason can be assigned, ov 


^ Regarding quis as pi. neuter, see §. 304. 
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weakened forms of the originally long qua (§. 137.), by the 
last element- of 4 ('=o + a) becoming i, [G. Ed. p. 561.] 
there is no course left but to regard the o? of quea, hes-c, as a 
remnant of the feminine character ^ t, mentioned in §. 119. 
As, however, in Sanskrit and Zend, the masculine and 
neuter a of the primitive is dropped before this feminine 
i and from ^ kd might be formed, in the feminine base, ki 
(compare §. 172.), but not Are, I now prefer, contrary to my 
former opinion,* the explanation pointed out above — that 
the long d, which should be found in the uninflected no- 
minative of bases in &, has, in the first place, been so 
weakened, as is usual in fche vocative of the corresponding 
Sanskrit class of words, in which ( = sutai) 

" daughter!"” bep.rs the same relatioi^ to that qu(B does 
to cPT kd ; and, secondly, by the com;plete abbreviation 
of the d, which, in Sanskrit, is the case only in a small number 
of vocatives, c g, amma, mother 1” from arrimd. 

388. In^ Gothic, according to a universal law of permuta- 
tion, the old tenuis of the interrogative base has passed into }i ,* 
and as gutturals freely combine with with this /i a u has 
been joined as euphonic ; hence HVA from ^ A:a, and, in the 
feminine, B.VO (according to §, 69.) from esrr^d. The v has 
remained alone in our wer, who?” We have before drawn 
attention ^to the masculine nominative Ara-s, with respect to 
its grammatical importance (§. 135.), and have remarked that 
the feminine nominative Aud, as also sd, ‘‘this,” has not 
admitted, owing to its being monosyllabic, the shortening of 
the 6 to a, which takes place elsewhere in this case'(§. 137.] In 
the neuter hva the inflection ta is wanting, in which respect the 
Old High German hSiz (Old Saxon hud) is more perfect. In 

[Gr. Ed. p. 662.] Old Sclavonic, according to §. 255. a., a mas- 
culine and neuter base ko and a feminine ha, might be looked 
fpr ; but the simple declension of the interrogative does not 


Influence of the Pronouns or^ the Formation of Woids, p.3. 
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occur, but only that compounded with the definitive, originally 
relative pronoun (§. 282.): hence, nom.'iy-i §. 255. d 
p. 332.*G. ed.), ka-ya, ko-e, genitive masculine and neuter 
Jco’-ego, feminine ko-eya, &c. The same principle is followed 
in Old High German, only the cases do not occur in which 
the combination of the interrogative base and old relative base 
would be most perceptible, with the exceptibn of the instru- 
mental huiu {=hwiu)y German wie, the simple form of which 
would be huu Qiwu), It is a question, however, whether hum 
be really an instrumental, and not from the Gothic hvaiva, 
** how ” (p. 555. G. ed.). The feminine, if it were used, would 
be, in the singular nominative, huiu, and, in the plural, huio 
(Grimm, 796.). The masculine singular forms Auer, hues, 
huemu, huen (or huenar^ ; and the case is the^ame here with 
regard to the more concealed appended pronoun, as above 
with der, des, demu, den (§. 356.). The Old Saxon, on the other 
hand, clearly displays in the masculine nominative singular 
huie, the old relative base, just as in the demonstrative ihie, 
which latter forms the truest countertype of the Sanskrit base 
m tya (§. 353.) The Middle Netherlandish shews quite plainly, 
in th^ whole masculine singular of the interrogative, the ap- 
pended relative '^ya, the semivowel being corrupted to i and 
the a toe; but the guttural of the interrogative base has disap- 
peared, and only the euphonic affix w has remained ; thus, 
w^ie, w-ies, w-ien, w--ien. With respect to the latter portion 
of the word compare the Sanskrit yas, yasya, yasmdi, yam ; 
the Lithuanian yis, yo, yam, yin ; and the Gothic yis, yis, 
yamma, yana, contained in hvar-yis (p. 551. G. ed.) The Old 
High German yenir is also to be viewed in the same light, the 
base of the old relative being added, that Sto say, 'to the Gothic 
base yaina, and what has been said above [G. Ed. p.563.] 
(p. 504) of desir applies to the long L Perhaps, too, the ^ of 
the locative adverb ionir, “anywhere” (p. 536), which has 
been before mentioned, is to be viewed in the same light, as 
from ioretL-ir. The feminine of yen&r is yenu, with i suppressed 
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(compare §. 288. Rem. 5. p. 3S3. G. ed.) ; on the other hand, in 
the Middle High German yenm, and, according to Notker, enh, 
and in the masculine, ener. If these forms, in which the initial 
y is wanting, are, not abbreviated from yen^r, yenhi, but genu- 
ine, then they would belong to the Sanskrit ana, this,*” and 
Lithuanian rina-5, Sclavonic on, “that” (comp, Graff, L 598). 

389, We turn^ to the second interrogative base men- 
tioned in §. 386., viz. hi, from which spring only the ad- 
verbs ku4ra, “ where and ku-tas, ‘‘ whence 
perhaps, also, K kma, where if it is to be distributed 
into ku-a, not into Ic-va; further in the Zend kiitha, 
“ how ? '' which would lead us to expect a Sanskrit 
kuthd, for which, however, katham is used ; for cj? 

ku is prefixed An a deteriorating, derisive sense, as jin 
kutanu, “ having an ugly body,” p?:operly “ having a 
what sort of body ? ” a title of Kuvera. In Zend this ku 
occurs as a prefix to verbs, where it gives additional emphasis 
to the negative expressed by noit, and signifies “any 

one whatever.” Thus we read in the beginning of theVendidad, 

noit kadat sditim"^ yeidhi zi^ndit azem daidhyanm, &c., “not 

[G. Ed. p. )64.3 any one could have created them if I had not 
created them.” Under this class might be brought the Latin 
genitive cu-jus and the dative cu-i, which belong to the fourth 
declension, as the obsolete forms quojus, qnoi, from the base 
QVO==KO, wAra, do to the second. It is not requisite, 
therefore, to consider the classical forms cujus and cut as 
corruptions of quo-jus, quoA ; for as the base cu, as is apparent 
from the Sanskrit and Zend, is in its origin equally old with 

T iV 

# This appears to me an abbreviation of hdvaitim, and presupposes a 
Sanskrit ishdvaf together with dtdmt (from §. 344 ). The initial S 
has been dropped, but has left its influence on the sibilant following: 
hence sditim for shditim {§'}. 6l,o2\mt Iiditim, Remark the Zend 
>AW 5 ^ shduj mentioned before, as compared with the Sanskrit osdu^ unless 
the conjecture'^ mentioned §,55. is well grounded. 
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QVO^ from it may have proceeded oujus, cui, cnjas, or cujath, 
which may have existed together with qHojus, qnoi, quojas, as 
quidt *from the base QF7, together with quod from QVO, 
Considering, however, that, in Sanskrit, the whole interroga- 
tive declension, with the exception only of kirn, comes from 
the base ka-^on which the Latin QUO is based— just as in 
Lithuanian it all comes from KJ, and in Gdthic from HVA; 
and that the rarely-occurring base ku has, in the European 
cognate languages in particular, left us no traces which can 
be relied upon; — under these considerations I now prefer, 
contrary to my former opinion,* deriving cujus, cuU from 
quojus, quoi; so that, after rejecting the o, the semi- vowel 
preceding has been changed into a vowel, as, in Sanskrit, u 
frequently appears as the abbreviation of th^ syllable va, as 
ukta spoken for vakta, and even in the Latin cutio {concutiu) 
from quatio. Qu, however, = ki\ whether the v in this place 
be pronounced like tlie English v or German w — and the 
Latin like the Gothic (§. 86. 1.) loves the euphonic addition of 
a V after gutturals ; hence the forms QVO and RVA, in the 
interrogative, correspond in their difference from the Sanskrit, 
Zend*, and Lithuanian KA, and^thus aqVa, and the Gothic 
ahva, river,” shew an agreement when [G. Ed. p. 565.] 
contrasted with the Sanskrit «p, “ water,'’ with the 
common interchange betweeh gutturals and labials. We 
must observe, also, the relation of angVis to the Sanskrit 
ahi-St ‘‘snake,” and Greek If, then, as I doubt 

not, ovjus, cujas, cui, spring from quojus, quojaSt quoi, as cum, 
since,” from quum, cur, from quare, then we must also derive 
ufer, utif uf, uht^ and unde, from lost forms like quoter, &c., and 
the latter would correspond tolerably \^ell with the Gothic 
hvathar (§. 292.). It is certain that ufer, and the other inter- 
rogative and relative expressions commencing with u, have 
lost a preceding guttural, as amo has, compared with ofrRtnfij 
k&maydmi, I love,” and nosco, na^cor, from gnosco, gnascor. 
Tiie more perfect cuhi, cunde, is still preserved jn the com- 
Influenca of Pronouns on the Eormation of Words, p 3. 
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-gmuAs aU-cuhl, ali-cundef as the root of the verb substan- 
tive is retained more' truly in the compound participles 
and prcs-senSf than in the simple ens, answering to the Sanskrit 
cat, nominative san, accusative santam. Under this head are 
to be classed, also, unquam, usquam, uspiam, usque : the in- 
terrogative meaning, however, is removed by*their last ele- 
ment, just as in quisquam, quUpiam, and quisque, in abbre- 
viating cu (from QFO) to w all these forms agree, in some 
measure, with our German wer, “ who ?” in which only the 
element which has been added for the sake of euphony, 
according to §. 86. L, has remained of the consonants which 
belonged originally to the base. It might, indeed, be as- 
serted, that the u of uter, and other interrogative expres- 
sions beginning with u, has nothings in common with the 
euphonic v of the base QVO, but that it is the original a of 
[G. Ed. p. 566 ] ka weakened, and that thus uter is a 
corruption o^^^i{X\kataras, by simply dropping the k and 
changing'the a to u. To this it may be objected that u in 
Latin, does, indeed, often enough correspond to an Indian a, 
but still principally only before liquids and before a final s: 
the ^ a of katara-s, ^however, it might be expected, 

would, under the most favourable circumstances, remain 
unchanged, or, more probably, be altered to b, as in Korepov 
or to e or i. 

390. The third interrogative base ki is more fertile 
of derivatives than ^ ku, both in Sanskrit and in the cog- 
nate languages. From it comes the word k^m, “what”.^ 
(as nominative and accusative) which has been frequently 
mentioned, which is so far isolated in Grammar, as other- 
wise substantive a^d adjective neuters in, a alone make m 
the sign of the nominative and accusative singular (§. 152.), 


^ I do not think that these words can be distributed thus, alic^uhi^ alic-> 
’•UTtdej and that we can assume “ti compound of ALIQUI, with ubi^ unde; 
but as alij as the abbreviation of ALIO, is the first member of the com- 
pound alUquis, so it is also that of and ali-‘cunde. 
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^nd bases in i use the simple theme. We should have 
lookec^ therefore, for i?, or, according to the pronominal 
declension, fcfn^ kU, before sonant letters fosr^ Md. Of the 
prior existence of this form there can be scarce any doubt, 
after what has been before said of the neuter it and 
chits it is, however, confirmed by the^ Latin quid and 
the Lithuanian kittur^ “elsewhere,’’ which I regard as a 
compound, and distribute thus Icit-tiir^ with regard to which 
the sziHas before cited (§. 357.), may be again brought to 
notice, which, with reference to its lost portion, is identical 
with that of kiMur, of which mention has been before 
made as locative adverb. That, in Sanskrit also, there 
existed a masculine nominative kis, as prototype to 
the Latin quis^ perhapi^ with a more full decldhsion, is proved 
by the compounds? mdhis and nakis^ which 

occur, perhaps, only ii^ the Vedas, and the former of which 
probably signifies the same as the corresponding n^quis 
(from §. 371.), and Zend mdchb,^ [G. Ed. p 567.] 

while the latter agrees in meaning with the Zend y 

na^ohisy “not any one,” “no one.” Grammarians, however, 
include both expressions among ^he indeclinables, and write 
them irrfcff^ mdkiry Trf^ naMr, which Colebrooke renders, 
together with mdkim and nakim, by “ no,” 

“ except,” f without signifying that they are masculine 
nominatives, which might be very easily understood without 
the aid of the Zend. 

391. Othpr derivatives from the interrogative base fm 


* Gram. Grit. p. 328. ^ 

t Sanskrit Grammar, p. 121. On account of the mutual transitions of 
final s and r, and the uniformity of the phonetic laws to which they are 
subject after vowels other than a, it might remain undecided in the 
expressions given above, whether s or r is the original final letter. As^ 
however, by a reference to mdkim and nakimy they are shewn to be mas- 
culine nominatives, it is matter of astonishment that mdkir and nafdr 
could ever be taken for the original forms. 
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hi are Iddrisa, ‘‘sirnilar to whom?’' and analogous forms?, 
of which more hereafter, and kiyaty how much?” 

in the strong cases (§. 129,) foPf^tT kiyanU hence nominative 
masculine kiydn, accusative kiyantcm. As k easily passes 
into A, and, in Germanic, the old tenues are almost always 
changed into aspirates, and e. g., k to h; and as ^ Jirid and 
hridoya, ‘‘heart,” correspond to the Latin cor and Greek 
K^p and fcapBia; so, perhaps, also hi» “for,” may be re- 
garded as the weakened form of hi, with the transition 
of the interrogative signification into the demonstrative, 
which is easily intelligible, and which occurs also in the 
Greek yap, which, with regard to its formation, appears 
analogous to the Gothic hvar, thar, and Sans, har-hL As to 
the change of the tenuis to the medial, it cannot be more a 
matter of difficulty than in Se and he7va (^§. 350. 376.). We 
may here mention, as derivatives from the interrogative, the 
particles Ke '(Doric tea), tcev, ye (Doric yd). The Sanskrit hi, 
[G. Ed. p. 568.] however, occurs in hyas, ‘‘ yesterday,” 
which I think may be distributed into ht + as, and considered 
as “ that day ; ” for words which signify “ yesterday,” “ to-day,” 
“ to-morrow,” (as far as the elements, concealed in theni, and 
often so altered as to be quite undistinguishable, admit of 
any derivation at all,) can be traced only to pronouns 
and ternis denoting “day,” The as, therefore, of hy-as, 
may be a weak remnant of divas, “ day,” as in our er of 
heuer — Middle High German Mure, from hlu-ydru — there is 
concealed the word Jahr, “ year,” which is in Zend 
ydre, a remnant of which is to be found, also, in the Latin 
hornus, with m, no, as derivative, fn the Greek %0€9, the 6 
appears to Hkve arisen by a kind of semi-assimilation from 
the older semi-vowel (compare 300. p, 414 G. ed.j, by which 
its etymology is still more obscured. In the Latin heri, from 
^hesi (compare hes-ternus, Sanskrit hyas-tana^s), a demonstra- 
tive element is more perceptible than in from the par- 
tial retention of Me, The g of the German gestern, “ yes- 
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terday,” Gothic gistra,^ is a consequence of the regular 
transition of old aspirates into medials, but otherwise the 
gis, to which the tra is affixed as mark of derivation, 
resembles the Sanskrit hyas tolerably well. 

392. From gestern we proceed to morgen; but we must 
first settle, the derivation of a word, which, in Sanskrit, sig- 
nifies “all,” “every,” and in which I recognise an affinity 
to ’sgw sioas, “to-morrow”; I mean which, in 

Zend, according to §. 50., becomes vispa, and in 

Lithuanian is changed by assimilation into wissa-Ss whence 
wissur, ‘^everywhere,” analogous to the abovementioned 
kittuTt “ elsewhex;e.” The first portion of the Sanskrit 
viswa, I believe to be the preposition [G Ed. p. 569.] 
vi, which expresses “ separation,” “ dissipatiorsi” “ diffusion,” 
and, with the aid of,a pronoun, may be well^ adapted to ex- 
press the idea “ all.” '^here remains swa, as a pronoun, 
in which it may be observed, that I is of guttural origin, 
and represented, in the classical languages, by k, <?’(§. 21.); 
so that '^swa appears to be related to the interrogative base, 
with a euphonic v, as in the Gothic and Latin 

QVO.^ Observe further, that, in Lithuanian, kchs, com- 
bined with the appended particle gi, which is probably a 
softened signifies both “ who then ?” and “ every.” 
And without gU has diin, means “all days,” and diin-^ 
isskay, with the interrogative appended, signifies the 
same. But to return to the Sanskrit vi-swa, “ all,” I 
take its latter portion to explain swas, “ to-morrow,” 
with which the Latin eras is connected (§. 20.) We should, 
however, probably distribute thus, S‘Vas, so that the 
pronominal base is represented only its ’ consonant, 
as in the Sclavonic k4o, '‘quisf (§.297.). The syllable 
^ vas, however, we refer to divas, an appellation 




♦ Gisira'-dagis occurs Matt. vi. 30. in |he lUEoilWRSITY 
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of “day/' which would therefore be less altered by one 
letter than in ^ hy-as, yesterday," and which agrees 
with the Latin ves in ves-per (§. 375.). 

393 . We return to the interrogative base fss kU which has 
led us to its corruption hi and thence to the derivation 

of hy^-as, yesterday," and svnSy morr/ 3 W.'” In 

Zend I have hitherto found the ^ase ..>5 ki unchanged only 
in the neuter plural nominative, ky-a (from ki-a} 

(§. 233.) ; with which may be compared the Latin qui^a, which 
Max. Schmidt (De Pron. p. 34), perhaps rightly, has taken as 
the plural neuter. The Sanskrit and Zend, therefore, 
mutually complete the declension of thcr interrogative, so 
[G. Ed. p. 570.] that the former admits the base ki only 
in the nominative and accusative singular ; the latter in the 
plural ; while in Latin the corresponding QVI enters more 
largely into the declension; so that quis and quern have 
quite dislodged the quus and guum, which might have 
been expected from the base QFO, or, in the case of the 
latter word, have restricted it to its use as a conjunction. 
And in the dative plural, quibus has abolished the use of 
quis, queu, which spring from QVO. In the ablative 
singular, however, qm, from QVl, has been superseded by 
quo, from QFO, or its use has been much diminished by 
it; just as, in the plural, the obsolete ques is supplied by 
qui and quos, I have elsewhere noticed, that four declen- 
sions (the first in the feminine), enter into the declension 
of the Latin relative interrogative and /ii-c, which is 
identical with it in origin.* The use of the fourth is, 
however, only apparent, as cu4 above has been shewn to 
be a contraction^ of quoi, which belongs to the second 
declension, and, with respect to the more true retention of 


* Influence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, pp. 8 , 4 , Max. 
Schmidt CDe Pron Gr. et lHat. p. 33) has discnssed this subject almost 
simnltaneotffely with myself, and viewing it in the same light. 
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the case-termination, agrees with other obsolete forms, as 
popoloi Romanoi {^,20 

394. That hie is identical in origin with quis, quu is 
shewn by its sharing in the peculiarities and mixed 
declension of the latter, — ^peculiarities which belong exclu- 
sively to hi’C and qui, quis, viz. the feminine hce-c, and the 
plural neuter of the same sound. The reason of the non- 
existence of hd-c, together with the form given above, as 
might have been expected from the analogy of aliqua, siqua, 
&c., is, that h(Bc does not occur at the end of compounds ; 
for it seems not to admit of any doubt that qum is reduced 

[G.Ed. p 571.] ^to qua, on account of the increased weight 
of the compound, which has occasioned the lightening of its 
latter part. Though si ^uis, ne quis, may be<^written sepa- 
rately, and a word ijpay sometimes be interposed between 
them ; still, where they ^occur together, they really belong 
to one another, and form a compound, like the Correspond- 
ing mdkis, nakis, in Sanskrit, and, in Zend, 

mdchis, naichis* Contrary to the con- 

jecture expressed at §. 387., I now prefer regarding the 
neuter-plural forms quee and hcBr^c, not as remains of a 
dual, and thus corresponding to the Sanskrit % M, but as 
exhibiting in their <b a weakening of the older d, which 
originally belongs to the nominative and accusative plural of 
the neuter of bases in d (from a) ; but which in Zend, ac- 
cording to §. 231., is retained only in monosyllabic themes, 
just as, in the nominative singular feminine, its being mono- 
syllabic is the cause of the retention of the original length 
of a (§. 137.). This principle is observed in Gothic in 
both places ; thus s6 (from sd), " hcecr hv6, ^^qu<B .^’’"knd, in the 
neuter plural, in which the interrogative cannot be cited, 
thd. This thd, then, being the only monosyllabic form of 
its kind, and remarkable for its 6 (— d), for a, as has been 
noticed by Grimm (L 790.), coincidss with the Latin qu<B 
and hcB-c, which, both in the singular nominative feminine 

o p 2 
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and neuter plural, are the only monosyllabic forms of 
their kind ; and as, for this reason, they are qualified to 
retain the long a, that letter is not entirely shortened, 
but changed to afterwards, in compounds, 

reduced to short a, which is more suitable to polysyllabic 
forms: thus we have aliqudi both in the femirgne and in 
the neuter plural. 

[G. Ed. p. 672.] 395. Ei~c resembles the Sanskrit ff hi 

before mentioned in the irregular change of the old tenuis 
to the aspirate. This change, however, is not admitted in 
ci-s and cz-tra, which are likewise demonstrative, and akin to 
f^ki;^ and, in hiCi may be promoted or .occasioned by the 
accession of c, in order that like initial and final sounds may 
be avoided; ms in Sanskrit, to pr?svent the recurrence of 
gutturals, these, in the syllable of rediiplication, are weak- 
ened to palatals ; hence chaMra, “ he made,” for ka- 

kdra; and,'* according to the same principle, though ano- 
malous, jahiy “ kill ye,” for hahi, from the root han. 
Thus also, in Latin, hic^ hcsc, hoc, for the less euphonious cic, 
C(BC, coc. The final c is, I doubt not, an abbreviation of 
ce, which is again combi^ied with itself in hicce ; but ce, as 
also pe in quip~pe (from quid-pe), is only another form of 
gzce, by abandoning the euphonic affix F. As, then, que^ pe, 
quam and piam, which are all originally interrogative, when 
they are attached to an interrogative destroy its inter- 
rogative meaning, and give a different sense to the pronoun ; 
so also the c of hie makes a similar change in it, and 
should therefore accompany this pronoun through all its 
cases, as it perhaps originally did. In the neuter hoc the 
case-sign rnakes '^way for the c, as hodc would be pro- 


* Ci-tra‘m analogous with ul~tra, from ille^ olle, suppressing le^ and ci-s 
with the s of which may be connected with the Greek locative suffix 
Bt, {iTo-Siy &c.), to which it bears the same relation that bos does to b6-$i. 
Remark, that final t is suppressed in Latin almost universally''. 
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iiounced with difficulty. The interrogati-^e meaning is simi- 
larly destroyed by the enclitic uh in Gothic, which is also 
identical ^in its origin with the c of hie or the que of quis 
que,* And hvazuh (euphonic for hvasuht [G. Ed. p. 573.] 
§.86.5.) actually signifies **quisque^\^ and after verbs uh 
means apd,” e, g, gaggith quithiduh, ** ite difiteque ” (Marc, 
xvi. 7.) ; yah bigitun ina quiihunuh, et invenerunt eum dixe- 
Tuntque (Joh. vi. 25.). In yah "and,” therefore (§. 385.), the 
copulative force may lie principally in the uh, which is abbre- 
viated to h and to which the preceding relative base serves 
only as the fulcrum ; as, in Sanskrit, the particle W( vd, 
" or ” (cf. Latin ve)^ which ought always to be subjoined, is at- 
tached, when prefixed, to yadi, ‘‘if,” or atha, “ then,” 
which then lose their sigJiification, like the LatSi si in sive. As 
to the abbreviation, however, of uh to h this regularly occurs 
in monosyllabic words terminating in a vowel ; hence hvd-h 
" quesque^'' is the formal countertype of Ace-c, just as sva-h, 
‘<so,” from si-c and ni-h ("and not,” nihnih "neither, nor”), 
from nec. Nauh, “ yet,” and thauh, '' but,” form an exception, 
inasmuch as they ought to be divided na-uh, tha-uh not nau-h 
thau-ii* It is clear, howeven that, in Gothic, in these ex- 
pressions the composition with uh has been lost sight of: 
they are obscurely transmitted from an ancient period of the 
language, and the separate elements of composition are no 
longer perceived in them. But regarded from the Gothic 
point of view, how is uh to be derived ? I agree with Grimm 
in considering it as hu transposed, and connected with hun, 
which is likewise enclitic (III. 33.), and occurs almost only in 
negative sentences ; so that ni ainshun and^ni hvashun signify 
" not any one whatever.” Hun, like the Latin quaipfir may be 
an accusative, but of the masculine gender, [G. Ed. p. 674.] 
as feminines in Gothic have generally lost the accusative 


# Comparp Grimmlll. 23., where uh and the Latin que (=kc) are for 
the first time shewn to be identical. 
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sign. But if hun^he the accusative masculine it has lost 
the final a, which is added in Gothic to the original final 
nasal (§. 149 .): in this respect it agrees with the adverbial 
pronominal accusatives than, “ then,” &c., and hvan, “ when ?” 
^*how.^^” Perhaps, however, hun is only a contraction of the 
latter, by suppressing the a, and changing the v injo a vowel, 
just like the Latin cujus, cui, from gVojus, qVoi (§. 389 .), and 
like cum from qVum, But in the Gothic there was greater 
ground for this abbreviation, as hun occurs only in compo- 
sition, and must not therefore be too broad. The same 
applies to uh as the transposition of hu, inasmuch as this is 
actually a contraction of the base HVA, ^ The possibility, 
however, of a different derivation of uh and hun will be 
shewn subseqiSently (§. 398 .) 

396 . To the Sanskrit-Zend interrogative base ki, and 
the Latin QVI, HI, and Cl, the^ Gothic demonstrative 
base HI cbrresponds; of this, however, as of the Latin 
Cl, from which it is only distinguished by the legitimate 
transposition of sounds, but few derivatives remain, viz, 
the dative himma, and the accusative hina, as also the ad- 
verbial neuter accusative hita, which are used only with 
reference to time ; himma and hita in the sense of “ now,” 
and himmadaga, " on this day,” ‘‘to-day,” hinadag, “ this day.” 
The adverb hi-drS, “ hither,” is also a derivative from HI; 
and hSr, “here,” is likewise irregularly connected with it, 
being, with respect to its r, analogous to the thar and hvar 
mentioned at §. 381 . A regular and undoubted derivative 
of th^ base HI, viz. hir, occurs in the compound hir-yan, “ to 
descend”; in which, however, the pronominal expression has 
an accusafive meaning, signifying direction to a place. 

[G. Ed. p. 676.] On the Gothic accusative hina is based 
the German hin, properly “ to this or that (place),” which sup- 
plies the place of a preposition in compounds like hin* 
gehen, adireJ* Instead of the Gothic dative in himma- 
daga, the Old High German uses the instrumental hiu, 
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contained in hmt% German heute, to-day ” — according to 

Grimm’s very satisfactory derivation, an abbreviated form 
of hiutagu — and which is found also in the Middle High 
German hiure, German heuer^ " this year,” which presupposes 
an Old High German hiuru, and is evidently an abbrevia- 
tion of hiu-ydru ; for the Latin hornus cannot be considered 
as the root, but must itself be compounded of a demon- 
strative and an appellation of year,” the age of which is 
shewn by the Zend (compare §. 391.). In Old High Ger- 
man, in combination with naht, ‘‘ night,” we find the form 
Mnaht, Middle High German hinaht, and hinte, German heunt, 
for heint I agree with Grimm in considering M as an ab- 
breviation of hia, which must be supposed to exist as the 
accusative feminine ; S9 that the suppressi(^i of the a is 
compensated by lengthening the which is short of itself. 
The base HI, therefore^ is lengthened in the feminine in 
the same manner as, in Gothic, the base i (§. 363?), the femi- 
nine accusative of which, i^a (euphonic for ia), Coincides 
with the to-be-presupposed Old High German the nomina- 

tive of which was probably hiu, in analogy with siu, accu- 
sative*’ (§. 354.). This opiniop is supported by the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian, which express ‘'he,” by 
this pronoun, but, in the feminine, lengthen the base hi by 
the inorganic afiSx mentioned; thus. Old Frisian, Mu, “ea,” 
May ''earn'''; and for the former, in Anglo-Saxon, /leo, and 
in the accusative M, abbreviated from Ma* As, then, as 
appears from what has been said, the base HI refers prin- 
cipally to appellations of time, it may be observed that the 
Sanskrit had already furnished the example for this by its 
Ayas, “ yesterday,” from hi-j-as. ^ ^ 

397* The Latin ni’hil is to be mentioned [G. Ed, p. 576.] 
here, the I of which springs perhaps from the frequent cor- 
ruption of c? to i or r, a weakening which takes place especially 
in compounds, to prevent the whole word from becoming too 
ponderous^. In this respect we may adduce the instance of 
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the number ten dahn, Se/ca), the d of which becomes^r 
in Hindustani and Bengali, in the compound numerals ^leven, 
twelve, &c, (p. 442), and I in Germanic and Lithuanian. If, 
then, nihil is a corruption of nihid^ it then literally means 
*‘not something”; and may thus be compared with the 
Zend paichis, “ none,” “ not any one,” mentioned 

at §. 390., the neuter of which, which I am unable to cite, 
can scarce be any thing but naichit. From nihil, 

as in its change to I the inflexion is no longer perceived 
to be the case-sign, might easily come the lengthened form 
nihilum, and hzlum, after removing the negation, and length- 
ening the vowel. The Sanskrit intenskive particle 
kila must also be mentioned, which has also probably 
proceeded froSn the pronominal base ■fti? ki- And from 
this quarter must be further adduced khila-s, ** va- 
cuum,"' the negative of which, akhila, signifies “ all,’'* 

whole,” literally, having nothing empty ” ; whence, by 
assimilation, may have arisen the German all, Gothic alls, 
theme ALLA, supposing it has not been formed by a reverse 
assimilation from ALYA, “ alius"* With regard to the^ Latin 
omnis, the conjecture has-been already elsev^here expressed, 
that its 0 is a particular modification of the negative a, and 
mnis m^y be an abbreviation of minus ; so that o-mnis would 
properly mean having no minus,"" and would be based on 
the same ideal process as the Indian akhila. 

[G. Ed. p. 577.] 398. The reason that the Sanskrit 

mdkiSj nakis, mentioned at §. 390., are, jn Zend, cor- 
rupted to .xv3.5^ju35 mdchis, naSchis, may be this, that 

ch, as softer and weaker than k, is more suitable in forms 
encumbered by composition. The same explanation may be 
applied to the Sanskrit appended particle chit (for kit, 
§. 390.), the use of which, in Zend, is more extensive, and 
which is there combined, amongst other words, with 
kataxa, uter,'* whence, in the nominative masculine, 
katarasohit (V. S. p. 40.), which, when con- 
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tested with the Latin uterque for cuterq^e, and the Gothic 
hvata^h, is clearly seen to be cognate in form, as in 
meaning. In Sanskrit, also, chit removes from the 
interrogative expression preceding it its interrogative force, 
and forms kaschit, “any one,” “one,” from '^’^^ka-s» “who?” 
and similarly in the other genders; and so kaddchif, '‘at 
any time,” kathanchit, “ in any manner,” kwachif, “ any 
where,” from kadd, “when?” kathamy “how?” and kwa, 
where?” And as the base chi has proceeded from ki, 
in the same manner the enclitic cha, which signifies 
“and,” “but,” and “for,” springs from the principal base 
kaj which therefore appears more corrupted in chcy than 
the Latin QFO in the enclitic que. The Sanskrit ^ cha 
is further combined with na, and forms ^ chana, which 
is likewise enclitic, ^ and occurs principally, if not solely, in 
negative sentences like the Gothic hun mentioned above: 
na kaschana signifies “ nullus,^^ na koddchanay ' “ nunquaniy^ 
and na kafhanchanay “ nuUo modo'* Hence the appended na 
may be regarded both as the negation, and as strengthening 
what is expressed by the simple phrase. But by this ^ 
chan'a a derivation may be given to the Gothic Awn, different 
from that furnished above (p. 558). ** It is certain that if 
the u of hun is not the vocalised v of hvos^ it can only 
have proceeded from an older a, whether from the influence 
of the liquid (§. 66.), or from the weight [G. Ed. p. 578.] 
of the vowel of the appended particle being lessened on 
account of the composition. But if hun be identical with 
chana from kanUy I should also prefer regarding the w^of the 
appended particle uh (p. 557), not as the solution of an older v, 
but as the weakened form of a prior a ; dlhd thuS uh from hu 
might be compared with the Sanskrit cha from ka. 

399. As expressions, which occur chiefly in negative sen- 
tences, readily adopt, as it were, a negative nature, so that, even^ 
when the true element of negation js omitted, they obtain an 
independent negative force, as e. g* the French mn by itself 
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signifies nothing,” and the Old High German nih-ein^ ** nuU 
lusf' has, in the German hein, lost precisely that which is Ae ele- 
ment of negation; so we may suppose that, in the Old Northern 
expressions, before the enclitic M or gi (Grimm III. 33.), 
a particle of negation originally existed. In the present state of 
the language, however, the said particle is of itself ^negative ; 
e*g. eingiy nullus,'' einskist ^^nullius^ rriangi» ^*nemor manskis, 
“ neminiSi' vaetkU nihiU* I consider this particle to be a 
derivative of the old and widely-diSused interrogative base 
hi, which, by its being always subjoined to some other word, 
has been protected from the usual alteration of sound ; so that, 
in the sense of §.99., the old tenuis has been left unchanged 
after 5, but the medial has been introduced after vowels 
and r. c 

400. With regard to what has been pbserved of the Old 
Sclavonic, §. 388., that its interrogative base ko occurs only in 
combination^with the definite and originally relative pronoun, 
it must, however, be understood that KO, after the o is dropped, 
is combined also with the demonstrative base TO, since kto 
[G. Ed. p. 679.] signifies ‘‘ quis,^* though to by itself is only 
neuter; and in the masciijine nominative and accusative, as 
in all bases in o, this vowel is suppressed. In the oblique 
cases^ kto abandons the demonstrative element, and appears 
as the simple base KO. Compare the genitive ko-go and 
dative ko-mu with the Sanskrit ka-sya (§. 269.), ka-smdi. The 
instrumental kgm follows the declension of the definite adjec- 
tive (§. 284.), and is, therefore, not simple. The neuter is 
attached to the Sanskrit-Zend softened interrogative base chi, 
and is, in the nominative, chto, with the vowel of the base 
suppressed, as in the masculine kto. The oblique cases like- 
wise drop the demonstrative element : the genitive is che-go 


* With the exception of the accusative, which is the same as the nomi- 

native. This pronoun does n<j5t appear to he used in the plural, and the 
feminine, alse, is wanting. Compare Kopitar’s Glagolita, p. 
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and che^so,* dative che^mii, locative clte-m, instrumental 
chi-m^ These forms may be explained in two ways : either 
the e of che-go, &c,, is a corruption of the i of the Sanskrit- 
Zend base chi as the bases gosti and kosti (§. 280.) form, in 
the dative and locative plural, goste-rriy goste-ch, koste-m 
koste~ch ; or the original base chi has assumed, in Sclavonic, a 
second inorganic affix, and been lengthened to CH^O (com- 
pare §,259.), from which, according to §.255. w,, must be 
formed chye or che, and then, by rejecting the final vowel, 
chi as, §. 282., we have seen the base yo in several cases 
contracted to i Compare, also, §. 280., the declension of the 
bases KNJAZYO and MORfO. 

401. There remains to be mentioned the Greek interroga- 
tive Tig, rlvog, and the indefinite rig, rivog. [^. Ed. p. 680.] 
The origin of both I have no doubt, similar, and they are 
derived from the bases ki and chi which, in Sanskrit and 
Zend, have not only an interrogative signification, but, under 
certain circumstances, an indefinite one also. In Greek the 
old theme in t has been lengthened by the affix of a v ; but, in 
regard to its t, TIN has the same relation to chz and to the 
Latidi QF7 that re(T(rapeg has to chatiodras and jwo- 

tuoT, and that ?revTE has to pancha and quinQVE^ Still 
I am not of opinion that the Greek r in these forms has 
arisen from the ch of the cognate Asiatic languages, \)ut that 
it has sprung directly from the orginal fc, from which, at the 
time of the unity of language, ch had not as yet been de- 
veloped, as this letter has, in the classical languages also, no 
existence, but was first formed in Italian from the Latin c 
(always —i) before e and L But if k has been frequently 
changed into the labial tenuis, and thus HO has been formed 


* This form, which formerly escaped me, is important, as testifying ^ 
that the g of the common pronom nal termination go has sprung from the 
Sy and not from the semi-vowel of the Sanskrit termination sya (see 
f.269). 
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from KO, Tte/xTre from the to-be~pre-supposed TteyKe, we may 
also see no difficulty in its occasional transition into tJie 
lingual tenuis, particularly as t is the primary element of 
the Indian ch. But if n'g comes from /c/s-, and is akin to the 
Latin quis and Sanskrit ki^s and c/ii-f, then perhaps, also, the 
particle re is connected with que and the corresponding ^ 
cha (§. 398.), and has therefore sprung from /ce, and is alien 
to the base of the article, which would be at variance with 
my former conjecture.* 

402. Here may be mentioned, also, the Old Sclavonic en- 
clitic particle she (he), which signifies but,” and has the 
effect of restoring to the pronoun i, “ he,” jits original rela- 
tive signification (§.282.), for i~she signifies which.” On 

[G. Ed. p.58l.? the other hand, wh-en combined with inter- 
rogatives, it removes, like the Latin qu^r their interrogative 
meaning ; hence, ni chesoshe, ** nihil/ “ not of any thing.”f 
I consider t&is particle as identical with the Sanskrit ^ cha, 

and,” but,” “ for,” and with the Latin que, and therefore as 
a derivative from the interrogative base, the tenuis of which 
appears in this particle, as in the Greek 76 and yap (§. 391.), to 
have descended to a medial. Gin Sclavonic before e, however, 
is regularly changed, in several parts of grammar, into sh; as in 
the vocative singular, where, in bases in o, this vowel is weak- 
ened, as in Greek, to e (e) ; but by the influence of this e the 
g preceding becomes sh, hence, hoshe, “ God ! ” from the base 
jBOGO, nominative 605 ^, whence, also, boshii, ‘‘godlike.” I 
intentionally select this word as an example, since it is im- 
portant to me to be able to compare it with an Indian appel- 
lation of the highest divinities : I think, that is to say, that 
the Sclavomc base BOGO is identical with the Sanskrit 
vfn^iT bhagavat, ^^the exalted, the w^orthy of veneration,” 


* Infliience of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p. 6 . 

t Kopitar s Glossary, p. 86 . Regarding ckeso, see above, p. 563. 
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t erally gifted with happiness, power, splendor,” This 
agqvaf, nominative bhagavdn, occurs principally as an 
appellation of Vishi^u, e.g. in the episode of Sunda and 
Upasunda (III. 23.), and in the title of an episode of the 
Mahabharata, Bhagavad-Gitdf i.e. ‘‘Song of the exalted,” 
because it refers to Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Referring to Brahma and Vishnu, bhagavat is only used ad- 
jectively ; thus Sunda and Upasunda HI. 24. and IV. 23. : it 
comes from bhaga, with the suffix vat, in the strong cases 
vant ; but bhaga comes from the root bhaj, “ to venerate.” 
The Sclavonic base BOGO has dropped the derivative suffix 
of the Sanskrit bjiagavat / but this appears in an abbreviated 
form, and with an inorganic affix, in bogat [G. Ed. p. 582.] 
(theme bogato), “ rich,”» which, too, might be the meaning of 
bhagavat, as gifted with fortune/’ 

403, The same relation that, in an etymological respect, 
the Sclavonic sh has to g, ch has to k, and springs frpm 
the latter according to the same rule by which g becomes sh, 
viz. before e ; hence, telcu, “ I run,” in the second and third 
persons forms techeshi, techef, on the same principle by which 
mosh^hi and moshet come from 'mogd, “ I can.” Although, 
then, above, at §. 400., we have seen the Sanskrit- Zend inter- 
rogative chi in the same form in Sclavonic, or in that of che 
— che-go, “ of whom ?” ckim, ‘‘ by which ?” chto, “ what for 
che-to or chi-to — it is not requisite to assume that these 
forms brought the sound ch with them from the East, because 
there exists an interrogative chi there also ; but in the Scla- 
vonic and its Asiatic cognate idioms the weakened ch might 
have arisen independently from the old guttural, which, per- 
haps, alone existed at the time of their identity f and in the 
Sclavonic, according to a phonetic law which has been given, 
an interrogative form che would have proceeded from ki or 
kga, though in Sanskrit and Zend a base chi never existed. 
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DERIVATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

404. By the suffix ha are formed, in Sanskrit, mamaka, 
“ mens'* and tdvaka, “ tuns'* from the genitives of the personal 
pronouns, mama, tava, with the vowel of the first syllable 
lengthened. To these the Vedic plural possessives are 
analogous; asmdka, *'our,” yushmdka, “your,” from which we 
have seen the plural genitives of the personal pronouns 

[G. Ed. p. 583.] asmdkam, yushmdkam, formed. Perhaps, 
as Rosen conjectured,^' these forms spring from the personal 
ablatives asmat, yushmat, so that the suppression of the t is 
made up by lengthening the preceding vowel. It must 
here be observed, that, as has been already repeatedly re- 
marked, the t of the nominative and accusative singular neuter 
of pronouns of the third person, as also ^ that of the ablative 
singular and plural of pronouns of the first and second 
persons, is so far used as a theme by the language, that it is 
retained ‘at the beginning of compounds, where otherwise 
we find the mere base (compare §. 357.); and that several 
derivative words have proceeded from the form in t, whether 
the T sound has been actually retained in them (§. 400.), or 
replaced by lengthening the vowel preceding. On the Vedic 
asmdka, ‘‘ our,’' is based the Zend ahmdka, 

whence" V.S. p. 30, the instrumental ahmdkdis. 

I am unable to cite the possessive of the singular, and of 
the second person, as the use of possessives in Zend, as 
in Sanskrit, is very rare, because they are generally sup- 
plied by the genitives of the personal pronouns.^ 

405. In Sanskrit, possessives are formed with the suffix 
tya, from the ablative singular and plural of pronouns of the 
first and second person, and from the neuter tat of the third per- 
son; also from '^'^sarva, ‘‘every," the a of which is rejected 
^before the suffix tya, while t is changed before it into d; 


* In the place quoted at p.473. 
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J^ce madiya, ‘‘mine,’’ from mat; twad^ya, ‘Uhine/’ from 
twat ;^nsmadtya, “our,” from asmat ; yushmadiya, “your,” 
from yushmat ; tadiya, “ belonging to him, to this man, or be- 
longing to her, to this woman,” from tat^ An analogous for- 
mation is, I think, to be found in the Greek [G. Ed. p. 584.] 
whetiier it belongs to the demonstrative^ base and 
♦the preceding the to£ be identical with the Sanskrit it (before 
sonant letters id), contained in ^ n&U and chiU and the 
Latin id; or whether— and this conjecture I prefer — the breath- 
ing has been softened, and for belong to the reflexive 
(§. 364.) ; with regard to which it may be remarked, that the 
cognate Sanskrit’*^ sica, “his,” signifies, also, “own,” and 
can be applied to all three persons. There does not, indeed, 
exist, in Sanskrit, a prdhoun of the third pefson devoid of 
gender, with a perfect declension, but only the remains of 
one, swayam, self,^’ and, in Prakrit, ^ se (for swi) %ui ” 
(§. 341.). There is, however, every reason for supposing that 
^ ^wa, as a personal pronominal base, did possess a complete 
declension analogous to the pronouns of the first and second 
persom Its ablative must, therefore, have been 
and thence might have arisen sudtdiya^ **suus,^* analogous 
to madiya, twadiya, and a cognate form to iSiog for 
from crFiSiog; like idp6s, from crFiSpds* corresponding, to the 
Sanskrit ^^swSda, and the German sweat”; and 

oBvs, from (tFoSv-s = Sanskrit swddus. In regard 

to form, the correlatives ttoios, to7os, ofof, which appear to 
have lost a middle 5, agree with the possessives in ^ iya : 
in other respects, rdios answers tolerably well to tadiya-St 
which has not only a possessive, bat also a clear demon- 
strative meaning.t 


* Compare Hartung On the Cases, p. 117. 

t Tadiya occurs, also, in the sense of its primitive ; so Raghuvansa, ac- 
cording to Stenzier 1. 81., and Brockhaus’s ?atahputra. Si. 2. The pos- 
sessive signification occurs at Raghuvansa II. 28. 
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406. The Sclavc^nic possessives are based on the Sansk)?ct 

[G. Ed. p. 685.] in lya, but have dropped the i of this- suffix, 
and the T sound of the primitive pronoun. According to 
§. 257. ya must become yo, and according to §. 255. yo 
becomes ye or e : the latter is the form assumed ; and in 
those cases wl^ch are uninfiected, and at the same time de- 
prived of the final vowel of the base, the y has become i, as 
always takes place after vowels : hence moz, “ meus^ moya, 
moe^ meumr corresponding to the Sanskrit ma- 
diya-s, madiyd, madiya-m. And in the second person, tvoi, 
tvoya, tvoe, bears the same relation to twadiya-s, twadiya, 
twadiya-m ; and the possessive third person, svoz, svoya^ svoe^ 
presupposes, like the Greek — if this stands for fS'/oj 

-a Sanskrit swadtya. It appeariS that these possessives 
have been transmitted to the Sclavonic from the ancient 
period of the language, and are,* as it were, the conti- 
nuance^ of the Sanskrit forms; for if they were originally 
Sclavonic we should then find in them the same corruption 
of the base of the primitive pronouns that we have before 
remarked in those pronouns. The possessives would then 
most probably be, in the Bominative masculine, meny or mny, 
teby, seby, or toby, soby ; but no case of the personal pronouns 
would lead us to expect moz, still less ivoz, svot In Lithuanian, 
on the contrary, the possessives mdna-s, tdva-s, sdwa-s, are 
comparatively of quite recent date, for they agree with 
the particular modification of personal bases in the oblique 
cases singular (see §§. 340. 342.) : thus, in^ Latin, mens, 
tuusr, suus, probably from mei, tui, sai ; and in Greek, e/xog, 
(Tog, ov, are, in their theme, identical with that from which 
proceed efiov, eyot, <tov, crol, ov, o?. On the other hand, cr<p6g, 
0 *^^, <T(p6v, is the exact countertype of the Sanskrit swa-s, swd^ 
swa-^m, which afibrds the oldest example of possessives with- 
out any afiix expressing the possession; for swa is purely 
personal in its form, and, as has been already observed, the 

[G. Ef p. 586.] theme of swayam, self,'''' (§. 341.). 
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formation of possessives in the plural numbers by the 
compajative suflBx is peculiar to the Greek and Latin; 
but this suffix is not extraordinary in possessives, which 
prominently contrast the person or persons possessing with 
those not possessing, and thus contain a duality, which the 
comparative suffix in pronouns is adapted to express. 

407. The Lithuanian plural possessives are musiszkis, 
“ our,'’ yusiszkisj ** your,” the theme of which terminates in 
kia (§. 135.), and reminds us of the Sanskrit possessives in 

viz. asmakat yitshmdka. It is certain that the syllable si 
in miiSTszkis, yuSIszhis, is connected with the appended pro- 
noun sma (conipare §. 335.) ; but we shall leave unde- 
cided the origin of the sz {=sh) which precedes the L 
The Old Sclavonic forn^s the plural possessrlres nas, vas, 
from the genitives o# the personal pronouns, by the same 
suffix, which we have ngted in moi, tvot, svoi, only with 
the necessary phonetic difference; hence nashy, your,” 
vashy, “your,”* genitive nashegOi vashego. With this suffix, 
the interrogative forms, in Sclavonic, also a possessive, 
viz. chit, “belonging to whom?” feminine chiya, neuter 
chie. It belongs to the Sanskrit weaker base ki» which we 
have already noticed in chego, chim, &c. (§. 400.). As to 
the weakening of the k to cA, we must refer to what has 
been said on this subject at §. 403. 

408. The Germanic possessives are most intimately con- 
nected with the genitives of the personal [G. Ed. p. 587.] 
pronouns, and are identical with them in their theme (p. 474). 
If it be assumed that, in the genitive plural, the forms unsGrat 
izvara, like the Latin nosiri, vestri, nostrum, vestrum, and 
the Sanskrit asmdkam, yushmdkam, are of possessive origin, 
the r may then be very satisfactorily explained as the 


^ Written also without y, nash^ vash. The change of the s to sA is the 
consequence of the euphomc influence of the y, or, in the oblique cases, of 
the e (Dobrowsky, pp 39. 41) 
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weakening of the d of the Sanskrit asmadiya, 
yushmadiya, ‘"your.” Observe what has been renaarked 
at p.441 regarding an original d becoming r in a similar 
case, and, moreover, the circumstance that, in Hindustani 
also, the d of the possessives under discussion has become 
r ,* hence, mirt, meus^ “ for madtya, 

madtyd. The dual genitives, ugkara, igqvara, and 
the dual possessive bases of the same sound, the singular 
nominatives masculine of which are ughar, iggvar, are, 
according to what has been remarked at §. 169., originally 
only different modifications of plural forms, and their r, 
therefore, is founded on the same principle with that of 
the plural number. If we are to suppose that the singular 
genitives rrteina, theina, seina, hSve proceeded from pos- 
sessive bases of the same sound, wer should then have to 
assume a weakening of the medial to the nasal of the 
same ^ organ, as, in general, an interchange between 
medials and nasals of the same organ is not unusual. 
But as to the formation, in New High German, of an in- 
organic possessive, foreign to the old dialects — viz. ihr, 
“ ejus (femince) proprvSiSf'' and **eoru7n or earum proprius** 
from the feminine genitive singular and the genitive 
plur^ of the pronoun of the third person, which is com- 
mon to all the genders — this circumstance affords no proof 
that the genuine and original possessives also have sprung 
from the genitive of the personal pronouns ; but only shews 
that it is agreeable to the use of language to form pos- 
sessive adjectives from the personal genitives. 

[G. Ed p. 588.] 409. The forms corresponding in sense to the 
Greek correlatives tto-ctoj, to-o-o?, o-croj, are, in Sanskrit and 
Zend, those with the derivative suffix vant, in the weak cases 
vat (§. 1^9.), before which an a final of the primitive base is 

^ Thus, in the Gipsey language, wiiro, “mine,” miriy “mine” (fern.); 
see BerL Jahrb. Feb. 1836. p. 310, 
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lengthened perhaps as compensation fon the dropping of 
the'^.^sound of the neuter, which probably forms the 
foundation and theme of these forms (compare §. 404.) ; 
hence tdmnt, nominative masculine tdv&ni rocros', 
ydvanti nominative masculine ydvdn^ ocroj. From 
the interrogative base ka, or the lost neuter hat, we might 
expect kdvanty which would serve as prototype to the Latin 
quantus, and would bear that relation to it, which 
tdvant does to tanfus. In the Latin tantus, quantus^ there- 
fore, a whole syllable is rejected, as in malo, from mavolo; 
but externally the theme is lengthened, in analogy with the 
Pali participial forms mentioned at pp. 300,301 ; thus tantus 
for tdvantusy and the latter for tdvans. The quantity of 
the a of quantus, tantus, account of its poshion, cannot 
be discovered ; the a, Jiowever, appears to spring from an 
originally long d, inasmuch as from a short w a probably 
? or d would be evolved, as in tot, quoi^ answering to wfw tati, 
cfTfir kati, of which hereafter. In Gothic, the suffix vant 
is corrupted in three ways ; first in consequence of the easy 
mutation and interchange of the semi- vowels ;t secondly 
through'^the no-less-frequent vocalization of the nasal to 
and lastly by extending the theme with a, [G. Ed. p. 589.] 

* In Zend the long has relapsed into the short vowel, as very frequently 
occurs in the antepenultimate. 

t §. 20. Compare, also, the Gothic slipa^ I sleep,” with the Sanslcrit 
swapimi ; the Latin laudo with vand, to praise and the 
Lithuanian Sclavonic salddk (p. 412, Note *), “ sweet/’ with 

the Sanskrit swddu-s. With respect to the interchange of uan4r, 

in which the Old High German Urum^s, as contrasted with the Sanskrit 
hhavdmas, we are,” affords us a very interestlhg compkrison, and 
one which has been since established by Graff (II. 325.), we will here re- 
mind the reader of the relation of the Gothic razn, house ” (theme razna, 
with z euphonic for s, according to §, 86 (5) ), to the Sanskrit root ^ vas 
“to inhabit,” whdnce '^VQvdsra, “ house/* which Piktet recognises in the 
Irish fosra (Joum. As. Ill Serie, T. II, p* 443), ’ 
t See §§.22Q.255,y, and 307. 
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which, however/' in accordance with§. i35, is suppremli 
in the nominative. In the first and last respect 
coincides very remarkably with the form which, in Latin, 
the suffix vant assumes, or may assume, where it does 
not form pronominal correlatives, but possessive adjectives, 
as O'pulentus (f¥^ith the more organic opulens), virulentus* &c. 
The long vowel required in Sanskrit before the suffix vani, 
where it forms correlatives, is retained in the Gothic 
hvilaudsy quantusy' the old d (§. 69.) being supplied by S ; 
whence it appears as if the instrumental hvS were contained 
in hvi-lauds. We should expect a demonstrative tMlmdsy 
Tocrof, as corresponding to hvilaudsy Trocr®?, analogous to the 
Sanskrit idw.nt and Latin tantus : this tMlauds, how- 

ever, is rendered superfluous by^a svalaudsy formed from 
the original base of the genderless ^pronoun of the third 
person (comp. §. 341.), which, however, has not preserved 
the oi;4ginal long vowel. 

410. The derivative kdvdt, from the Sanskrit interroga- 
tive baste ka, which is wanting, is supplied by kiyanty from 
the base hi; analogous to which is iyant, ‘‘ so much,” 
from the demonstrath% base h I conjecture kiyant 

[G. Ed. p. 690.] and iyant to be abbreviations of 

Jdvant and ivanty formed by suppressing the v ; after which, 
in accordance with a universal phonetic law,t the preceding i 
must become iy. This conjecture is supported by the Zend, 
in so far as the interrogative form under discussion has re- 
tained the full suffix vant : instead of this, ho;fvever, an abbre- 
viation has taken place in the base, by suppressing the i 
and weakening, the k to ^ ch, hence in the nominative 

* We must avoid referring the u to the suffix: it is clearly the final 
vowel of the primitive word, which, however, through the influence of 
the liquid, appears in the Torm of u (compare Vocahsmns, p. 162, Note ♦). 

t Gram. Crit. 61. 
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]L^^,sculine chmnh accusative chvantem,* 

neu^^/^A5»^ chvatf To the Sanskrit relative ydmnt cor- 
responds /^^a5»a5^ yavant of which, however, I am 
unable to quote any case in the masculine, and only the 
neuter yavat and the feminine yavaitL The former occurs 
tolerably often; the latter I am acquaintqfi with only 
through a passage given by Burnouf,t where, in the litho- 
graphed codex (V.S. p. 83), avaiti occurs, through an error, 
for yavaitL% The tdvant which answers to [G-. Ed. p. 591.] 
the above interrogative and relative expressions, appears to 
be wanting in Zend, as in Gothic, and is supplied by ana- 
logous derivatives •from other demonstrative bases ; viz. by 


/^^A5»A5»A5 avavant from ava, and i^^as»a5 avant from a. 
The latter forms, in the* masculine nominative, not avank 
according to the analogy of chvans, ^^how much?” and 
thw&vans, “ as thou,’’ but ga5»Aj avdo, which I agree with 
Burnouf |1 in explaining by supposing that the nt ha§ given 


ckvantem pasckaita zrvdnem^ 
“ after liow much time?” (Vend. S.p. 229).^ The nominative oc- 

curs Vend. S. p. 86. From the primitive base chi I have still to mention 
here the neuter chit^ of which only the enclitic use, whereby the in- 
terrogative meaning is removed, has been mentioned before But as repre- 
senting the more common kat it occurs 1. c p 80, 
chit aval vach6, “what (is) that word?” 

t Often occurs adverbially, e.jgr. chvat an* 

tare nareusy “ among how noany men?” (Vend. S. p. SO). 

J Ya§na, Note A , p. 12. 

§ We should notice also here the expression frafhd (with 

chit, frat?iai*cMt^, since it she%s that the n, which 

is retained full in the Sanskrit is an abbreviation of the syllable ra 

which is also pointed out by the Greek TrXarvy. I think I have sufhciently 
proved, in my Vocalismus (Rem. 1. p. 156, &c.), that the Sanskrit vowel 
ri is, in all places, an abbreviation of a syllable, which contains the conso-» 
nant r before or after a vowel, 
jj Ya^na, Note A., p. lU 
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place before the pominative sign s, and has been supplied Jty 
the lengthening of the aXo a; which latter, with tljq^nal 
sibilant, must produce the diphthong do (§. 56^). 

411. The Lithuanian idant, which signifies “that” and 
“thoroughly,” is most probably a remnant of the forms 
which terminate, in Sanskrit and Zend, in vant, ^nd in Latin 
in ntu-s ; and, indeed, in the d of Want, the neuter case-ter- 
mination appears to be retained, which is replaced in the 
cognate Asiatic languages by lengthening the preceding 
vowel : the syllable ya of the relative base has, then, been 
contracted to z. The pronominal origin of this idant is shewn 
by its signification “ that,” and also^partjjcularly by the cir- 
cumstance that other terms also for this conjunction have 
sprung, bothrin Lithuanian itself and in the cognate languages, 
from the relative base under discussion^ viz. yeib (§. 383.), in 
the sense of wf, Sanskrit ya-thd, Greek wj, Gothic ei (§.365.), 
and y6g, iii the sense of quod, Sanskrit yat, Greek oru The 
secondary idea of multitude, expressed in Sanskrit, Zend, and 
Latin, by the formations in vant, is represented in idant by 
the signification “ thoroughly.” From the particular case of 
the Lithuanian language, however, we could scarcely argue 

[G. Ed. p. 592.] the possibility of a connection between the 
suflGix ant of id-ant, and that of kieli, “ how many Kieli is 
a masculine plural nominative, according to the analogy of 
geri from GERA : the theme, therefore, is KIELA, and, for 
a few cases, KIELI A (see p. 251, Note J); and la the deriva- 
tive sufiix, which admits of being regarded as an abbreviation 
of ^a-nt, with a similar exchange of v and I, as we have seen 
above in the Gothic hvSlauds. This conjecture is strongly 
supported"' by kiflets, which likewise means “ how much ?” 
but is so limited in its use that it can only be applied to 
living beings. Every letter cf the Sanskrit sufiix vat (the 
theme of the weak cases) is represented in this kieLETs, 
and we even find an mterrogative expression, in which the 
n also of the strong form vant is contained ; — I mean 
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^holinta-Si “ der wievielste F’ “ the how manyeth with ta 
as suffix (8, 321.), probably, therefore, for ^ kolint-’tas ; 

so that koUnf^ “ how many by adding ta-s, becomes the 
“ how manyeth ?” But to return to id-ant, its suffix ant has 
lost only the v of the original vant ; but la, the suffix of kieli, 
has retained the v in the form of Z, and lost, in place of it, the 
final nt There is, however, no demonstratsve tieli corre- 
sponding to kieli, but ‘‘so many” is expressed by tick or 
tiekastli which has also a corresponding interrogative kieh 
The suffix of these forms appears connected with that of tokis 
or ioks (theme tokia), “ such,” and k6ks, “ what kind of one 
412. Though at §. 409. we commenced with the comparison 
of the Greek correlatives Ttocrog, rocrog, ocro^, we must not, 
therefore, suppose that ^e Greek suffix 20 is identical with 
the Sanskrit vanf, and those related to it in the cognate lan- 
guages. The transition of T into 2, as also [G. Ed. p, 593.] 
the affix of an 0, woulcT not be extraordinary ; Jbut as the 
vowel of the pronominal base is originally long in this deri- 
vative, the retention of this long vowel would be to be ex- 
pected in Greek ; and the rather, as most probably the dropping 
of the initial sound of the suffix vant would have found a com- 
pensation in the preceding syllable, even if this had not been 
naturally long from the first. A form like rovarog might be 
regarded as identical with the Sanskrit tdvant; but roaog 
appears to me, with reference to its final element, as of a 
different origin, and I would rather recognise in it the Zend 
shva, which forms words like thrishva, ‘‘a third,” 

a5»i^>?(5a5^ cJMhrushva, ''a quarter,” and is identical with 
the Sanskrit swa-s, “ suus.'' From swa-s, which, when 
uncompounded, has become Sg or iiardly-^any thing 


* It seems surprising that there should be no word in Euglish for 
wievielste* ‘‘ Who of the number T expresses quite a different idea. 1 ** 
have been obliged, therefore, to com&'woxdi.-^^Translatorh Note. 

t Tiek^ substantive and indeclinable lieka-s adjective, feminine thka. 
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but CTOS' could arise in the preceding compounds ; and -tto-cto^ 
would, according to this view, originally signify " what 
or, as possessive compound, ‘‘having what part?” from which 
the meaning “how much?” is not far removed.^ Never- 
theless, if what has been before said (§. 352.) regarding the 
origin of rrjfjLog, is well founded, there are not wanting 
in Greek points of comparison with the pronominal forma- 
tions in vant or vat In Sanskrit the adverbial neuter ac- 
cusative TTT^f^ tdvat signifies, amongst other things, also 
[G. Ed. p. 594,] “now,” "at this time”; and the relative 
adverb ydvat also, which serves as prototype to the 
Greek ^/xo?, is used principally with reference to time, and 
signifies “ how long ?” “ while,” “ how often ?” “ how far ?” 
“ up to,” and “ that.” It may be cited in the first sense from 
a passage in the Nalah (V, 23.) : — 

ydvachcha dhari shy anti prdf^d iuchismitd 

tdvaV tvayi bhavishydmi ; satyam if ad bravimi ti 

c 

** guam diuque mei constabunt spiritus in corpore, sereno-risu 
prcedita I tarn diu tecum ero ; veritatem hanc dico iibi,^ 

As it frequently happens that one and the same word is 
divided into several forms, of which each represents one of 
the meanings which formerly co-existed in the one original 
form, so may also reco^ and ecog be identical with tdvat and 
ydvat; so that the digamma, which has been hardened 
above to ju, has been here, as usually happens, entirely 
dropped, but the quantities have been transposed ; thus mg 


* To these /ormati^ns most probably to-or, also, belongs, which origi- 
nally must have signMed “ so great,** whence the meaning equal** might 
easily arise. I formerly thought it might be assigned to the demonstra- 
tive base i (Demonstrative Bases, p. 8) : as, however (which was there 
overlooked), it has a digamma, it would be better referred to the reflexive 
base, and compared with the Sanskrit swi (§, -364. ; and see Pott's Etymol. 

Forsch, p.*272). 
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for for T^f)os‘. But it is pro|)able that the first 

sy^i^le has been shortened through the influence of the 
vowel following ; and this ’weakening, and the abbreviation 
caused by dropping the digamma, have been compensated 
by lengthening the syllable following. The common adverbs 
in o)£, also, of which an account has been given at §. 183., 
have operated by their example on la)^, recos^ For the rest 
there exists a form reTo?, as well as recof, re/wr. ’ 

413. Perhaps the Sclavonic pronominal adverbs in mo 
may also be classed here, which express direction to a place 
(Dobr. p. 430) : ha-mo, " whitlier ?” ta-mo, ** thither.” The 
relative ^arno is wanting, which would coincide with the 
Sanskrit ydvat, “ how far ?” in the signification 

“ therein,” since the word likewise ^expresses the 

direction to which movement is made. As to the relation 
in form of the suflBx mo to vat, the t in Sclavonic, like 
all original final consonants, must necessarily disappear 
(§. 256, ?.), and a in Sclavonic becomes o or [G. Ed.’^. 695.] 

€ almost universally ; but to the long 4 which, in Sanskrit, 
precedes the derivative suffix, the Sclavonic a corresponds 
according to rule (§. 255. a.): thus ta-mo, answers to the Indian 
tci-vat, with m for v, as in ^the Greek adverbs of time 
above mentioned. If an origin for the Sclavonic 
suffix mo, different from that here assigned, be sought for, 
the appended pronoun ^ sma might be next adduced, 
which drops the s in Sclavonic. But to take the demon- 
strative as an example, to the Sanskrit dative ta-smdi, and 
locative ta-sritin, correspond, in Sclavonic, to-mu, t<>~m ; and 
all that is left to find is an analogous form in Sclavonic 
to the ablative TTOTW ta^smdt But tho ablative is most 
opposed in meaning to the adverbs in mo> expressing direc- 
tion to a place; and, as regards form, we could only 
expect for cTOTil^ ia-smdt, a form toma or tomo, and not ta-- * 

mo. For as the Sanskrit short a, at the end of old 

• ^ 

Sclavonic bases always becomes o (§. 257.), an unweakened 
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a, in this sole case, ^cannot but appear surprising ; and there 
appears no' reason why ta-mo should differ from Jiie 
analogy of to-mu and fo-m. There only remains one other 
possible means of deriving adverbs in mo, viz. by supposing 
mo to be a more full form of the plural dative termination ; 
so that, of the Sanskrit termination bhyas, Latin bus, 
Lithuanian mus or ms (see §. 215.), which elsewhere, in 
Sclavonic, has become mere m, in the case before us a 
vowel also is retained. If this opinion be the true one, 
kamo, ‘"whither?"* tamo “thither,” inamo, “to somewhere 
else,” onamo, “ to that quarter,” and similar forms, must be 
assigned to the feminine gender. Tamo, therefore, would 
[G. Ed. p. 596.] correspond to the Sanskrit tdbhyas ; while 
which is identical with the masculine and neuter, 
belongs to the compound base m tya (pv^^Q G. ed.). This 
last derivation appears particularly supported by the con- 
sideration, that, in all probability, the adverbs of quantity in 
ma or mi (Dobr. p. 430) contain plural case-terminations, and 
those in mi the instrumental ; those in ma an unusual and 
more full form of the dative termination, in which the old 
a of the bhyas above mentioned is retained, by whech it 
becomes similar to the dual-termination given at § 273. It 
appears to me, however, inadmissible to look for a real 
dual inflexion in the adverbs under discussion. Examples 
are: holyma or kolymi, “how much?” tolyma or tolymi,^ 
“so much.” All these adverbs, however, have the syl- 
lable ly (from li) in the middle ; and this, in my opinion, 
expresses the secondary idea of multitude, and is an ab- 
breviation of the suffix liko, nominative masculine lik, e.g. 
kolik, qucntus/'^of which more hereafter. From this 
KOLIKO come, I imagine, the adverbs kolyma and kolymi, 
as, in Sanskrit, the plural instrumental sanais, expresses 


^ See Kopitar s Glossary to the Giagolita. Dohrowsky gives merely 
tolyma. 
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the adverb “ slowly,” but does not occur in its own pro- 
signification, i. e* through the slow.” There are 
also adverbs of quantity in Sclavonic which end in Ip 
without the case-terminations ma or mi; thus Jcoltf, “how 
much?” toly, “so much.” With these are also probably 
connected the adverbs of time in lye, which prefix to the 
pronoun the preposition door of, e.g. do-kolye, “how long?” 
ot-tolye, “ so long.” 

414. By the suffix fir ti is formed, in Sanskrit, wfif katl, 
‘*how much?” from ka; Efif taii, so much,” from ta; and 
the relative tififr yat\ “ as much,” from ya. The first two 
expressions are*easily recognised in the Latin quot and fof, 
which, like the personal terminations of [G. Ed. p. 597.] 
verbs, have lost the fiml i. The full form is preserved, how- 
ever, in compound® with dem, die, dianus ; thus, foti-dem (not 
from tot-itidem), quoti-^ie, quoti-dianus* The length of the i 
of quothdie, and of its derivative quoti-dianus, *is inorganic, 
and perhaps occasioned by quoti appearing, by a misap- 
prehension, as an ablative. But to return to the Sanskrit 
kaii, tati, yati, these expressions, in a certain measure, 
prepare the way for the indeclinable cognate forms in 
Latin, as in the nominative and accusative they have no 
case-termination, but a singular neuter form, while in the 
other cases they exhibit the regular plural inflexions. In 
this respect they agree with the numerals from 5 — 10, 
which have become quite indeclinable in Greek and Latin 
likewise, as is quatuor, in the latter language, also (§.3i3.). 
In Zend, kati frequently occurs after the masculine- rela- 
tive plural, and with a regular plural termination, viz. 

katayo, which signifi^ quicunque^ 

415, Nearly all pronouns are combined in Sanskrit with 
the adjectives dris, drisa, dnksha, which spring 
from the root dfis, “to see,” and signify “appearing,”'* 
“like”; but, as they do not occur either isolated or in combi- 
nation, have completely assumed the character of derivative 
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suffixes. The final- vowels of the pronominal bases, and of 
the compound plural themes asma and yushma, are length- 
ened before them, probably to make up for the loss of a T 
sound of the neuter of pronouns of the third person and of 
the ablative of the first and second person singular and plu- 
ral (comp. §. 404.) ; hence, td-dris (nominative tddrik), or 
td-drim, or td-driksha, "to this like,’' "such,” tails,'' for 
tad-drisf &c . ; M-dps* ki-drisa, M-driksha, " quails " ? for 
[G. Ed. p. 508.] kld~drls, &c. ; yd^dris, yd-drlsa, yd-drik^ha, 
" quails," (relative) ; md-drls, md-drisa, md--drik^ha, " to me 
like,” "my equal”; asmddns, &c., "to us like”; yushmadris, 
" to you like.” From the demonstrative^base i, or rather 
from the neuter it, which is not used uncompounded, comes 
tdnsa, &c., from the subjective demonstrative 

base sa comes sadris, &c., which, according to its origin, 
signifies " resembling this,” " appearing like this,” but is 
used to express in general what is " similar.” But the rea- 
son that there is no form sadris, according to the analogy 
of tddns, &c., is clearly this — ^that this form springs from 
the real base sa, and a neuter sat was not used. It is not 
therefore, requisite to assi^me, with the Indian grammaHans, 
that sadps is an abbreviation of sama-drU, though, perhaps, 
from sama a form sama-dris might proceed, as from sa the 
form sadris. The European cognate languages have, in 
remarkable agreement with one another, exchanged the old 
d for I in these combinations ; independently, however, of each 
other, and simply because the interchange between d and I or 
r is much used,^ and weakened sounds in forms encumbered 


C' <n 

* See ^.17., where, amongst others, the Gothic lezk is compared with 

the Sanskrit d^ka. If the Gothic expression also means “ flesh,’^ it may 

be observed here, that a word which, in Sanskrit, means simply " flesh/^ 

a appears in Old High German as a term for the body; while in Lithuanian 

and Sclavonic the "flesh'’ has become "blood.” In form the nearest 
% 

approach 
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by composition are readily introduced. ^ In this way -hiKog 
ha^ become so far estranged from the verb that we 

should have failed to perceive their common origin without 
the means of comparison afforded by the cognate Sanskrit 
We must here again notice a similar fate [G. Ed. p. 699,] 
which has befallen the old d of the number ‘‘Ten” in several 
Asiatic and European-Sanskrit languages af the end of com- 
pounds (p. 442). And in the preceding case we meet with 
a concurrent phenomenon in the East; for in Prakrit, in the 
compound under discussion, we frequently find r — which, 
according to §. 20., is often the precursor of / — instead of 
the Sanskrit d e.y. mfrm tdrisa, together with tddisa, 
for tddrisa* The Doric rdkiKog closely resembles 
tdrisa. The i of both languages, however, springs, not from 
the Sanskrit n, for this is an abbreviation of ar,t the a of 
which, in Prakrit and Greek, has been weakened to z, while the 
r is dislodged entirely.* While KtKog is based on^ the Sanskrit 
^ driktf nominative masculine drisa-s, the pufe radical 
drii nominative masculine, feminine, and neuter drik, 
is also represented in Greek, vte. by and The 

Prakrit kirisa resembles the interrogative 7ry]\tKog very 
closely ; but it must not be overlooked, that the Prakrit S is 


approach to the Sanskrit kravya-m^ “ flesh,’’ is the Lithuanian krauya-Sj 
Sclavonic krovy, “ blood next comes the .Old High German base 
HREWA, nominative kreo, ^‘body,’^ which preserves the original form 
more truly than the Greek Kpeas and Latin caro. 

* In my first discussion on this subject I was unacquainted with the 
resemblance ot\he Prakrit to its cognate European languages (see Influ- 
ence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, pp. 8 and 27). Since then 
Max, Schmidt, also (De Pron. Gr. et Lat. p. 72), h^s shewi^ the agreement 
of the Sanskrit formations in drisa’-s with the Greek, Gothic, and Latin, 
in XUos, leik-8, and li-s. But he overlooks, in the Sanskrit forms, the long 
vowel of the pronominal base, on which is based the Greek 77, more an- 
ciently a, and Latin whence it is not requisite to make the adverbs y* 
Try, the basis of the said formations, 
t §. 1. and Vocalismus, Rem. 1. 
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a corruption of i* -while Tn]KlKos stands for maKlKos^ and is 
based, not on the Sanskrit Mdriia^s^ but on a hddrisas tq^e 

[G. Ed. p 600.] expected from the base lea, and which pro- 
bably originally existed, to which, also, the Gothic hv^leiks 
belongs. 

416 . In the hv^leiks (theme hvileika) just mentioned, with 
which the German welcher, “ which,” is connected, as also in 
hvUauds (§. 409.), the Gothic has retained the vowel length, 
which is thousands of years old, with this difference only, that d 
is replaced by a circumstance of rare occurrence (§. 69.). 
There is no demonstrative tMleiks corresponding to hvileiks, 
but instead of it svaleiks, German solcher, “ such,” like svalauds 
for tMlauds (§. 409.) ; but the Anglo Saxon and Old Northern 
employ thylic, ftMlikr, corresponding <’to the Greek TrjXiKog 
and Sanskrit tddma-s (Grimm III. 40.). n The Gothic kiks, 
“ similar,” however, occurs also in combinations other than 
the ancient pronominal ones ; never, however, by itself, but 
instead of it is used ga-leiks, our gleich, from ge-leich, which 
may be looked upon as the continuation of the Sanskrit 
sadrisa-s mentioned above : for as the inseparable preposi- 
tion ^ sa, WT sam, has, sn Gothic, become ga (Grimm II. 
1018.), so may also the pronominal base, from which those 
prepositions have sprung, be expected as prefix in the form of 
gcu In analeikst't German ahnlicht " like,” ana, in my opinion, 
stands, in like manner, as a pronoun, not as a preposition, and 
answers to the Sanskrit-Lithuanian demonstrative base ana 
'§. 372.): ana-leiks therefore signifies ‘‘to this like.” In the 
other .^compounds, also, of this kind, with the exception of 
manleika (theme -leikan), “ likeness,” literally “ man-resem- 
bling,” the first rfiember of the word corresponds more or 
less to a pronominal idea. These compounds are antharleikei, 
“variety,” which pre-supposes an adjective antharleiks, as 


* Hoefer De P»*§.krita Dialecto, p. 29. 
t To be deduced from the adverb analeikd. 
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connected in sense with the Sanskrit anyd^risa-s, “ to another 
like,” "of a different kind,” whence alyaleih, deducing it irom 
alyaleihds, erepcjdg, is the countertype in fbrm : [ G. Ed. p. 60i ] 
samaleilcd, icro)£, which pre-supposes an adjective samaleilciays, 
" to the same like,” analog'ous to the Greek cjxrjKi^ and Latin 
similh ibnaleiks, " equal,” like the simple ihn{a)-s ; accord- 
ing to its origin, the former signifies "seeming equal”: 
missaleiks, " various.” I cannot avoid expressing here the 
conjecture that the Gothic prefix missa, German miss, may be 
of pronominal origin, and connected with the Lithuanian base 
WISSJ, nominative wissas, " all,” and therefore also with 
the Sanskrit viswa, by the very common exchange of 
V for m (§. 63.). According to the explanation given above 
(§. 392.) of viswa, this word, through th« signification 
of the preposition fq vi would be very well adapted to ex- 
press the idea of variety. And the Gothic missa (the bare 
theme) might originally have signified allust and slill be identi- 
cal with the Sanskrit-Lithuanian term for "all at least its in- 
fluence in composition is similar to the German aber, which is 
akin to the Sanskrit apara, " alius ” (see §. 350.), in compounds 
like J[berwitz, " delirium,” Aberglaube, " superstition.” The 
Germaji' Missethatf therefore. Gothic missadids, "misdeed,” 
would he^Aber-^That, " a deed different from the right and 
Missgunst, " ill-will,” would be AbeT-gunsf, wrong- will and 
the missaleiks given above would originally signify “ to other 
like.” This conjecture is powerfully supported, and con- 
firmed almost beyond doubt, by the adverb misso, which 
springs from the theme MISSA (compare p. 384), vfhich 
signifies " one another”: gdleith izvis misso, [G. Ed. p.6Q2.3 


* The simple sama (theme samun) means " the same/* and corresponds 
to the Sanskrit scmia-s, ‘‘equal/* ^‘similar/* and Greek opo-s, the theme ^ 
being lengthened by an n. To this head, also, must be referred sums 
(theme suma\ “ any one," which has intrcwiuced a « on account of the 
liquid, but to make up for this has dropped the n. 
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affirdcracrde d7\?^\oog (1 Cor. xvi. 20). The original meaning 
"all” is still perceptible in this, as missS, in one word, ex- 
presses “ the one and the other.” In German, the lich, which 
is based on the Gothic leilcs* and which in welch er and solcher 
has dropped the i, and in gleich gives, according to rule, ei as 
answering to the old i, is much more extensively diffused, and 
has completely assumed the character of a derivative suffix in 
words like jdhrlich, “ yearly,” jammer ZzcA, lamentable,” 
lich, "fortunate,” schmerzUch, "painful,” &c.f The occur- 
rence of the simple word in Northern, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English, may be explained by its being formed by abbreviating 
the Gothic galeiksy our gleich, by removing the entire prefix. 

417. An objection against the identity of the Gothic suffix 
leiJca and Greek Kikos could hardly be raised from the non- 
mutation of sound in the middle tenuis, c I refer the reader, 
on this head, to §. 89., for example t<^ the connection of the 
Gothic sUpd and Old High German insuepiu with the San- 
skrit swapimi, Latin sopio, and Greek virvog, in spite of the 
retention of the old tenuis. The long i (in Gothic written 
ei) in the Germanic formation, answering to the short i in 
the Greek KIkoq, and Prakrit risa or disa, will still less be 
a ground for rejecting the identity of the suffix under dis- 
cussion in the three languages ; for as the original form is 
darka (see p. 598 G. ed.), the rejection of the r may well 
have been compensated by lengthening the preceding vowel ; 
and the Germanic, therefore, in this respect, approaches the 
original form one degree closer than the cognate Hellenic 
and Prakrit idiom. 

[Gr. Ed. p. 603.] 418. The Old Sclavonic exhibits our suffix 

exactly in xhe same form as the Greek, in the masculine and 
neuter like, nominative masculine lik (according to §. 257.), 
neuter like ; hence folik, toliko, " talisj' " or " tantus/ 
" " tantumr ==Greek TrjKiKos, rtjKtKov, and Prakrit, tdrisd, tdrisan, 

* Regarding leiks, see, tooj p. 1442. G. ed. 

*»• See the Old High German compounds of this kind in GraflF II. 105. 
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Sanskrit iddrlsas, tddmam : kolik koliko, ^ qualis^ ** quale,'' 
qucmtus," ** quantum? ”=Greek irrjXtKo^, TtrjKiKov, Prakrit 
k&ris6, kirisan, Sanskrit kidrisas, kidnsam : yellk, yeliko, rela- 
tive = Greek qXiKos, rjKiKov, Prakrit ydrisd, ydrisaii, Sanskrit 
yadrisas, yddrisam. With respect to the relative expression, 
it is important to remark, that, in this derivative, the base 
ye (euphonic for which commonly signifies “ he ” (§. 282.), 
has preserved the original relative signification without the 
elsewhere necessary enclitic she. Dobrowsky, however 
(p. 344), in assuming ik alone in this derivative as suffix 
“ interposito tamen /,” appears not to have noticed the sur- 
prising similarity of the Greek forms in \LKog, otherwise he 
would have assigned to the I a more important share in the 
work of derivation. But the Sclavonic forms differ from those 
of the cognate languages in this, that they do not lengthen 
the final vowel of the pi;imitive pronoun, or replace o by a : 
for, according to §. 255. a., the Sclavonic o corresponds to the 
Sanskrit short a, and a to the long d. We should therefore 
look for talik as answering to the Sanskrit tddrih-s, and 
Prakrit tdrisd. It cannot, however, be matter of surprise, 
that, ii? the course of thousands of years, which separate the 
Sclavonic from identity with its cognate idioms, a weakening 
of the vowel should have taken place in the preceding case ; 
as shortenings, weakenings, and abrasions of sounds, are the 
most common alterations which time introduces into the 
original form of a language. There are, however, in Scla- 
vonic, other formations of cognate meaning, in which the 
base syllable has retained the old weight of the vowels, while 
the suffix has been abbreviated by drop- [G. Ed. p. 604.] 
ping the syllable Ih and appears in combination’* with the 
affix of the definite declension : hence takyt, ‘‘ talis," kakyi, 
qualh V' yakyi, “ qiialis ** (relative).^ The simple neuters, 


* Dobrowsky (p. 343) incorrectly regards ak as derivative, since in 

Q Q respect 
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that is, those diverted of the definite prefix tako, kako, occur 
as adverbs, the former with the signification “ so,” the latter 
with that of how By the rejection of the syllable li, takyi 
and its correlatives, in respect to their last element, become 
identical with the interrogative kyi, “ quis ? ” which is like- 
wise declined definitely ; and therefore we cannot entirely 
set aside the objection, that takyi is a compound of the de- 
monstrative with the interrogative. The explanation, how- 
ever, given above is to be preferred, because by it the a of the 
first member of the compound, as also the signification. of 
the whole, is shewn to have a very ancient foundation; 
while by the second mode we should not bp able to see why 
tokyu yekyi, koky% should not be used, or ikyi] and why 
the mere appending of the interrogative to the pronoun 
preceding should have the same effect as the suffix under dis- 
cussion has in the cognate language^. 

419.^ But if the Old Sclavonic correlatives takyi, kakyi, 
yakyt, are abbreviations of talikyi, &c., then the analogous 
and sequi-significant Lithuanian forms toks, koks, 

** qualis’^ (theme tokia, kokia, see §. 411.), must also be viewed 
in this light, and the agreement of the former with the 

[G. Ed. p. 60^.] tockin (Grimm. III. 49.), which exists in 
Old Swedish, together with tolik and tolkin, would conse- 
quently not be fortuitous. The Latin suffix li in tdlis, 
qudlis, csqudliSff exhibits a contrary abbreviation, since it 
has retained the initial part of the original adjective of 


respect to the primitive pronoun he proceeds from the abbreviated nomina- 
tive masculine t\ 1^, f, and, in general, is in the dark regarding the theme 
of the bas^words,'^nd the historical relation of the o to a, developed in 
§. 255. a., through the Sanskrit, as also its length 
* According to the analogy of kto, chio, §. 400. 

t Squalls is, probably, with regard to its last element, so far identical 
with qualis^ as cequus is most probably connected with the Sanskrit 
iha-s and the latter is, in its final syllable, identical with 

the interrogative base ka (§. S08.). 
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similarity, as also the long vowel of the prbnominal base, but 
has lost the last syllable, or the guttural only, of 
t&dph kidnh (§, 415., p. 597 G. ed.), ofXTjhiK'S^ 

The identity of the formation lies beyond all doubt, and Voss 
has already shewn that talis is identical with rahiKog. To the 
constant occurrence of a long a in these ancjent forms may 
be ascribed the fact, that, in more modern formations of this 
sort, particularly belonging to the Latin, an a is inserted 
before the suffix, or added to the primitive base, in case 
it terminates with a consonant; hence, regalis^^ legalis, 
conjugalis, Memalls, carnalis, augurdlls, &c. On the other 
hand, in bases i^ith a short final vowel this is merely 
lengthened, and the u (o) of the second declension is 
changed into a long i instead of the short z, which is else- 
where introduced jsefore suffixes; hence, civl-lisy hostl- 
liSi juvem-lisy from civi, ghostly juveni and so, also, vin-lis 
from viTUy puerz-lis from pueru, servl-lis from sewny &c. : 
am-liSy also, from the organic u of the fourth declension, 
which is no less subject to be weakened to z, as is proved by 
the dative-ablatives in i-hus. Here, perhaps, may be classed, 
also, tCough with a short i, words ia ti-lis [G. Ed. p. 606.] 
or si4isi which spring either from lost abstracts in ti-Sy sis, t 
or passive participles, the u of which must be weakened 
before the new suffix to i; thus, ficti-lis, missi-lisy either 
from the obsolete abstracts fictiSy missis — whence the 
secondary forms fictio, missio — or from fictus (weakened from 
factusy §. 6.), missus. So, also, simi4is, with short i, from 
the lost prirnitive simus = Sanskrit sainas, similar,’’ 

Gothic sama (theme saman), and Greek ojxo-g ; and humi4is, 
m 

* As to forms like regdli-s see also §, 942. conclusion. 
f From the primitive h&se juvm===iSsLnshTit yuvan, coWieB Juvenalis ; 
gentilis comes from a base genti (compare Lithuanian “ kinsman ’O j 
the i of which, and conseq[uently the t also, are suppressed in the nomi- 
native gens ^ 

I Compare Influence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p 24. 

Q Q 2 
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from humu-s. Th& a of the first declension, which is ori- 
ginally long (§. 1 18.), has preserved its length before this 
suffix ; hence, vUdlis, bestidlis, amphordlis. As the u of the 
second declension, according to its derivation, represents 
a short a (§. 116 .), and, in the feminine, passes into a, it is not 
extraordinary ;that, in this class of words also, adjectives 
in d4is occur, instead of i-Us, as fatd-lis, infernd-lis, liberd-lis. 
So, also, esuTiorUs, from esurie-s, where it is to be observed 
that the e of the fifth declension springs from d (§§. 121. and 
137 .) : on the other hand, in fide-liSi the e is retained. 
Fame-licus stands alone, and is remarkable, as it has pre- 
served our suffix entire, and its licus corresponds exactly to 
the Greek A/zcof. If, as I readily assume with M. Schmidt 
(1. c. p. 73 ), fOJic-s, also, should be classed here, as analogous 
to still I do not look for its primitive element 

in the root /<?, from which come fe-tus, fe-tura, fe-mina, &c., 
but in ^ lost substantive base, which is, in Sanskrit, 
bhdj, and signifies ‘‘ fortune.^'f Felix, therefore, would have 

[G. Ed. p. 607.] lost a guttural, as fuhmen for fulg-men, 
lu-men for luc-men; and in respect to its last element, and 
the signification of its first member, it would agree"^ excel- 
lently with our glucMich, fortunate.” Here, it is to be 
observed, that the suffix under discussion does not form, 
in the cognate languages, any primitive words direct from 
the roots, but only derivatives or compounds. Contrary, 
therefore, to my former conjecture, I can no longer class 
words like agilis, fragilis, docilis, in respect to their suffix, 
with words like the abovementioned, cwllia, virilis, servUis, 
In the former, the I is, perhaps, primitive, and not, as in 
the latter^ a co&uption of d. In this case, a suffix la or 
ila, in Sanskrit, presents itself for comparison, as in 

* But with long ? like the Gothic Mks {§. 417.). 

t manda-'bhdj, ^having bad fortune,” ‘^unfortunate.” The 

cognate bhdga is more used. 
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an-ila-s, “wind,” from an, “to blow,” to which we shall 
return when treating of the formation of words. I am 
unable to cite, in Zend, an adjective in combination with 
pronominal bases, corresponding to the Sanskrit dris, 
driSa, or driksha ; but I find, V. S. p. 39, the expression 
hvaredaresa, ‘‘like the sun and by it the 
opinion given above is confirmed, that the ri of the Sanskrit 
forms is an abbreviation of an 

PKOlSrOMrN'AL ADVEEBS. 

420. Locative adverbs are formed, in Sanskrit, by the 
suffix tra, which is attached directly to the true theme; 
hence, a-fra, ‘‘ here,” ta^-tra, " there,” amu-tra, “ yonder,” 
ku-traf “ where ?” ya-fya, “ where ” (relative). This trcit 
which is, in Zend, according to §. 47., thru (ithra, 
“ here,” avathra, there,” yathm, '' where ”), is probably a 
contraction of the comparative suffix tara, and, with regard 
to its termination, perhaps an instrumental (see p. 381). The 
Latin pronominal adverbs cl-tra and uUra, [G. Ed. p. 608.] 
therefore, are of the same class, excluding the ditference of 
the ca«8-forms, ' and also the Gothic ablative adverbs in 
thrd, mentioned at p. 384 ; compare, fha-thrd, “ thence,” 
with “there”; hvafkrd, “whence.^” with 

” where?” and alyathrd ''aliunder with ^^c^anyatra, “alihV 
Locative pronominal adverbs are also formed in Zend by 
the suffix M(^dha (see p. 386, &c.), which, in Sanskrit, is 
abbreviated to ha, but is found only in “here,” and sa-ha, 
“ with''* (Vedic^ sa-dha). In Greek, as has been already re- 
marked, the suffix da of evda, ivTavQa, corresponds,^ and pro- 
bably, also, in 7ravTa;;(;d“dev, &c., as well as^e (p. 3S9), which 
expresses direction to a place, unless the latter has been 


* Page 387. With respect to the conjecture there expressed regarding 
a possible thematic identity between evda, and ^iha^ refer to 

f.373. 
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abbreviated from ^ by rejecting the r and weakening 
the t to 5 . In Gothic, the suffix th or d most certainly 
corresponds, in forms like hva-th or hva-d, ‘^whither,” 
alya-th, aKKocTe^ yain-d (for yaina-d)^ eKe7(Te, The conjunction 
itii, but,” “ if,” “ for,” is completely identical with a 5(^ 
idha, iha* r The s of c-is and ul~s in Latin has been 
already compared with Ot (§. 395., p. 572 G. ed. Note). 

421. In Sanskrit, adverbs are formed by the suffix im 
tas, not only from pronominal bases, but also from substan- 
tives and adjectives, expressing removal from a place, and 
[G Ed. p. 609.] frequently substituted for the ablative. 
The suffix tas, a.s has been before remarked (p. 471, Note ®), is 
connected also in form with the ablative character, and ap- 
pears only a jprolongation of it, or it diay be that the ablative 
is an abbreviation of it. In Latin, the suffer tus corresponds re- 
gularly ; compare cosUTUS with swaryaTAS, "from heaven.” 
The syllable tur of igitur, may also be related to it, the s 
being exchanged for r. The preceding igi would then, as 
has been elsewhere remarked (Demonstrative Bases, p. 8), 
admit of comparison with ^ iha, “ here”; to which, with 
regard to the g, it beats the same relation that ego does 
to aham, Igitiir, therefore, would originally signify 
“hence,” or “from this” (ground). In Sanskrit there is 
a modification of the suffix under discussion, formed by 
changing the tenuis to the sonant aspirate in a-dhas^ 
“beneath,” and on this is based the Greek dev and Scla- 
vonic dii (see pp. 379, 380).t Compare, , ^ 


^ Pp. 386 ;" 389 . Sanskrit X(dh requires the Greek 6 ; but, accord- 
ing to the rules for the permutation of sounds, the Gothic d corresponds 
to the Greek B : at the end of a word, however, th is preferred to d {§, 91.) 

1 1 wish to limit what has been said at §. 293. Rem. in this particular, that 
though omMu and ovoudu are compounds of udu^ the u of onMye and tudye 
has been developed from thero of the bases ONO^ TO, precisely as the u 
of udu, or yudu, and Mye (for yudye) from TO. I therefore consider the 

forms 
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GREEK. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 

ku-tas,* 


ot-hu-du. 

ta-tas, 

ro-Bev, 

ot-tu*du» 

yatas, 

S-Bev, 

yu-du-she* 


The Latin offers for comparison unde, for [O. Ed. p.610.] 
cunde (ali-cunde) and inde, the de of which I have scarcely any 
doubt is connected with the Sanskrit suffix tas or dhas, the 
Greek 6ev, and Sclavonic du. Unde has, in addition, received 
a nasal, which is not to be explained by transposition from the 
Greek Bev, as the blending of nasal sounds, which are governed 
by the organ of, the consonant following, is very common. 
Remark the frequently-mentioned relation of amho, to 

the Sanskrit uhh^, and Sclavonic oba. « Aliunde, an- 
swering to the Sanskrit any at as, ‘‘ elsewhere,” need not be 
regarded as a compound of unde; but it is probable that the 
u of aliu-nde belongs to the theme of aliu-s, and corresponds, 
therefore, to the Indian a of anya-tus. So, also, cdi-bi and 
aliud)i are scarcely compounds of ibi and ubi, but combina- 
tions of the dative termination bi, which is contained in 
si-bi, t-hi, and u-bi, with the base ALIU, either suppressing 
the final vowel — whence ali-bi — or retaining it as in aliu-bL 
Whether, however, a nasal has been inserted in inde, depends 
upon whether it springs from the base i — whence is, ibi, 
&c. — or from z?i==Sanskrit ana (§. 373.) The very isolated 
preposition de, in Latin, is, perhaps, an abbreviation of the San- 
skrit ’sgfW adhas, below,” and therefore, in origin, identical 
with the cequi-sonant suffix of inde, unde, and aliundej^ A 
form hi-nde or hu-nde, isti-nde or istu-nde, and illi-nde or 
illu-nde, might also be expected. But icrytead of these we 


forms tMu, thence,” and kudu, ‘‘ whence which occur only in combi- ^ 
nation with the preposition as simple. 

From the weakened base ku (J. 889.), Sor katas, to be expected from 
KA, on which are based the Greek ttoBcv, from k6&€v, and Sclavonic 
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find hinCy istinCf iWnc, regarding which it la unknown whence 
comes their meaning of removal from a place, unless the 
syllable de, as exponent of this direction, has been removed 
from them, and the enclitic c has assumed its place, which 
would surprise us least in hinc, Hinc may, perhaps, be an 
[G-. Ed. p. 611,] abbreviation of hinder as the neuter hoc is 
of hodc (§. 395., p. 572 G. ed.). The locative adverbs hie, illic, 
istic,* I regard as datives, of which the character, according 
to §. 200., has been taken from the Sanskiit locative ; and 
which, in ntri, also has retained the original meaning. Istic 
and illic are, for the use of language, sufficiently distinguished 
by the appended enclitic c from the forms i^ and illi, which 
are used for the dative relation ; while for hie a distinction 
from the proper dative must be vrry difierently sought in 
the dropping the euphonic u (from r).f ^ Hic, therefore, is, 
in this respect, distinguished from huic, as the nominative 
Inc, for which huic might be expected, from qVL 

422. Adverbs of tune are formed in Sanskrit by the suffix 
^ dd, hence kadd, “when?'’ taeZd, then yadd, “when” 
at which time ekndd, “ once sadd, always ” : the latter 
springs from the energetic demonstrative base sa (f 345.), 
whence also sarra, " every ” (§.381.). Perhaps the Greek 
T€ is, in an anomalous manner, connected with this dd, by a 
permutation of sound, which has become a principle in Ger- 
manic, since nearly all old medials, as far as they have not 
experienced a second modification in High German, become 
tenues. In Sclavonic the suffix qda corresponds, which I 
think must be divided into y-da, since I regard it as a deri- 
vative of the interrogative base, which has ceased to be used 
alone, and^hich^ay have signified “ when ?” or once on a 
time”; and the guttural tenuis has been weakened to a medial, 
on account of the d following, according to the analogy of 
ffd^e, ** where ?” (§. 293. Rem.). This yda, unconscious of its 

* Vide p. 1227 Gr ed. Note t. 

t See p.649 and §§, 094. 395. 
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derivation, is combined with the interrogative itself ; hence 
kogda, when and togda, “ then.” But in MSS. is found for 
inogday “ at another time,” also the simple [G-. Ed. p.612.] 
inda, as a more exact countertype of the Sanskrit anya'-dd^ 
but with the o of the base INO suppressed, which is retained 
in inogda and similar forms, to avoid the great accumulation 
of consonants. Together with yegda, orsy the simple yeda 
also occurs, but with a change of signification, viz. as an 
interrogative particle (Dobr. p. 432). In Lithuanian the 
simple sufl&x appears both in the unweakened interrogative 
base, and in other pronouns and words, the nature of which 
borders on that^of pronouns, and which, in Sanskrit, are 
declined like pronouns. Thus, nieJcadhy ‘‘ never,” after with- 
drawing the negative element, corresponds the Sanskrit 
ikadd, once ” ; kac^a, when,” and tada, then,” are iden- 
tical with the Sanskrit expressions of the same sound and 
signification; wissada means "always,” and anday\for anadd)y 
" at that time.” It may be allowed here to mention two 
other Lithuanian adverbs of time, which are not, indeed, con- 
nected with the suffix dd, but required previous mention on 
other accounts; — I mean dabafy "now,” and kbmett " when?” 
In the first part of da-d)dr I believe may be seen a weakened 
form of the demonstrative base ta ; in the latter, a remnant 
of the term for “ tiriie,” mentioned at p. 425 ; viz. vdray 
Bengali bar, and therefore a word akin to the syllable 
in the Latin names for months. As regards, however, the 
final portion of hbmety it recalls, on account of the frequent 
interchange of v and m, the suffix vat in the Sanskrit adverbs 
of time, tdvaty “now,” ydvat, “at which time” (§. 412.), with 
which we have endeavoured to comparer^the Greek 

We return to the suffix dh^ in order to remark, that, 
by a perversion of the language, it is so regarded as though 
the adverbs formed with it were substantives or adjectives 
capable of declension. Thus arise, the forms in dSs, dak 
and dais; the two first with feminine geni- [G. Ed. p. 613.] 
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tive and dative fermination, the last with the masculine 
plural instrumental termination. Hence, for the niekada men- 
tioned above, we find also niekaddst niekada^ and niekadais* 
For dai is also written day ; hence taday as well as tada ; and 
the form tad occurs with h suppressed, and taddd, tadday, with 
d doubled, just as kad, kaddd, kadday, for kada. To the 
latter, and to the Sanskrit oR^t kadd, perhaps the Latin 
quando corresponds ; so that a nasal would have been inserted 
before the T sound, as above in unde (p. 591). The cor- 
relative tando, however, -is wanting. The following table 
may serve as a general view of the points of comparison 
obtained : r , 


SANSKRIT. 

LITE. 

OLD SCL. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

kadd, 

kadd, 

kogda. 

^ t 

TTore 

quando. 

tadd, 

tadd, 

togda, 

totQ 

• • • 

yadd. 

• • 

yegda, 

c/ 

-ore 

« a • 

q-nyadd, 

• • 

inda, 

aWore 

. . . 


423. The suffix dd is combined in Sanskrit with nim, 
which appears to me to be an accusative form of a femi- 
nine pronominal base nf, that the masculine and neuter na 
(§. 369.) might easily form in the feminine, as well as nd 
(see §.172.). Thus arise taddmm^ “then,” and iddnim, 
“ now.” As, however, the simple form idd has become ob- 
solete, the Indian grammarians assume a suffix ddnhu 
As regards the origin of the time-defining dd, it appears 
to be an abbreviation of divd, “ by day,” by the re- 
jection of iv ; as, in Latin, ev is rejected in nolo (from nevolo). 
I recognise a different kind of abbreviation of this divd 
in ^ a-<Jya, “ lb-day,’’ ‘‘ now,” where the v only of divd 
is removed, and the final d shortened, while the i, according 
to a universal phonetic law, is changed into nr. 

[G. Ed. p. 614.] 424. There is nothing similar in the cognate 

languages to the Greek# correlatives in vUm — m’yjviKa, ryviKu, 
rjpifca — besides the Latin donee, donicum, before mentioned. 
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(p. 505 G. ed.), unless it be the Sanskril adverb 
anisam, eternal,” perpetual.” Buttmann is inclined to see 
in cKa an accusative termination from an to be con- 
jectured from the Latin vix, vices (Lexil. IL p. 227). I assent 
to this explanation only in so far as the recognition of a sub- 
stantive accusative in the concluding part of these formations. 
I do not, however, divide m-r^v-iKa, &c., but Trrj-vtKa, and thus 
make them genuine compounds, of which the first member 
does not contain a case-termination, but the bare theme. 
We may regard, therefore, td;, tj;, and fj, as feminine bases, 
or, as above, in rij/xogy as lengthened forms of the 

masculine and neuter.^ The latter would be more agreeable 
to the original principle of the formation of compounds ; 
according to which, pronbuns and adjectives, at the beginning 
of compounds, exprsss no distinction of sex, and therefore 
never appear in the form of the theme, which is peculiar to 
the feminine, but in that which is common to the masculine 
and neuter, in which, properly, there is no sex expressed, and 
from which the feminine theme is a derivative. In the pre- 
ceding case, however, the final substantive is really feminine, 
if, as I conjecture, it is akin to the "Sanskrit nisy nomi- 
native nik, ‘‘night’"; the accusative of which, msam, 
is contained in the abovementioned anisamy “ eternal,” lite- 
rally ** without night.” It is certain that the Sanskrit accu- 
sative nisam could, in Greek, take no other form than vtKa, 
as s proceeds from of k, and, in Greek, always appears 
as K (§. 21.). The Greek base vvkt, the Latin [G. Ed. p. 615.] 
nocty and the Gothic nahti (nominative nahts), are, in Sanskrit, 
represented by naMy of which only the accusative naktam=^ 
nocterriy vvKTUy remains in use as an adverb ni^ht”), and 
in the inorganic compound naJctan-charay ” night- 

walker.” We might therefore derive naktarriy also, from a 
theme nakta. If, then, in Sanskrit, in disadvantageous com- 


^ See §.*352. 
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parisoTi with its cbgnate languages, only an obscure remnant 
of this nakt is left in the accusative just mentioned, the 
reverse cannot be surprising, that the Greek should have 
retained of nis, nik, which is most probably akin to nakt, only 
the accusative in the compounds under discussion. As, then, 
in fadd, and similar formations, if the explanation of 
the suffix given above be well founded (§. 423.), there is only 
a formal expression of “day,’’ and yet time in general is 
understood in it ; so, according to the view here proposed, 
in ryjviKOL, “ night ” would be selected as the representative of 
time in general, or of a particular point of time, which might 
easily take place through the dimming of the primary mean- 
ing of the concluding element So the Sanskrit adya, 
‘‘to-day,” “<ni this day” — its orighial meaning being lost 
sight of — is not unfrequently used in #.he sense of “ now,” 
“ at this moment” If avrUa is based on the same principle 
of forrnation as TrjviKa, &c., it is then an abbreviation of 
avTrj-viKa, which is also Buttmann’s conjecture, since he 
derives it from tyjv avrYjv iKa, and the omission of the would 
resemble that of the Latin ev in nolo, for nevolo, and that of iv 
in the Sanskrit suffix dd, from divd. But if we follow C. G. 
Schmidt (Quaest. Gramm, de Prsep. Gr. p. 49) in taking avrUa 
as an unabbreviated form, we might then, by the same analogy, 
derive rrjvlKoc from r^vog ; which we would not, however, do, 
as there is no form irrjvo^, whence we might derive TTrjvtKa, 
nor ^vog, whence fjviKa. 

425. Adverbs of kind and manner are formed in San- 

r 

[Q. Ed p. 616.] skrit by addition of the suffixes *^1*1 tham 
and m thd. The former occurs only in katham, ‘‘how?” 
and “ so,” and it has been before compared 

with the Latin tern in i-^tem and au-tem (§. 378.). To thd the 
Latin ta answers in ita and aliuia, which latter corresponds to 
the Sanskrit anyathd, “in another manner/’ Besides 
these, in Sanskrit, tathd, “ so,” yathd, “ how” (relative), and 
sarvathd, “ in every way,” are formed by this suffix. A suffix ti. 
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of the same signification, forms with the (femonstrative base 
i the adverb “ so/" the only analogous form to which is 
the preposition wfit atiy “ over,” which springs from the 
pronominal base w a, and which we have elsewhere re- 
cognised in the Latin at-avus,f In Latin, uU, “ as,” and, 
with the i abraded, uf, correspond in regard to the suffix. 
The i of itidem may first have arisen in Latin as a weakening 
of ita, in Zend itha, occasioned by the incumbrance of 
the dem (§. 6.) The suffixes ^ tkam and thd are re- 
lated to one another as accusative and instrumental ,* the 
latter according to the principle of the Zend language 
(§. 158.), and whiph, contrary to a conjecture given at §. 378., 
I now believe must be taken in this sense. The Zend, 
which generally shortens the long d at the ^nd of poly- 
syllabic words, -use^ the suffix under discussion like the 
Latin, with a short final vowel; hence Uha like ita* 
I have not met with the suffix tham in Zend, for 
kutha is used for hatham, and for ittham the a5C3^ 
itha just mentioned. 


* Cf.4lie Zend uiti^ ^^thus,*' from the base m; as to the Latin ufi, see 
p. 1227 G. ed. Note f. 
t Berlin Jahrb., Nov. 1830, p. 702. 
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THE VERB. 

[G. Ed. p.617.] 426. The Sanskrit has two forms for the 
active, of which the one is appointed for the transitive and 
outwardly-operating direction, and is called by the Indian 
grammarians parasmdi-padam, equivalent to “ stranger- 
form the other, which is called dtmanSpadam, Le, self- 
form,”']' serves, when it stands in its primitive significa- 
tion, for reflexive or intransitive purposes, ^or shews that the 
action is to the advantage of the subject or stands in some 
near relation, thereto. For instance, dd, ‘‘ to give,” in the 
dtmanipadam, in conjunction with the jjpeposition d, has the 
force of “to take,” Le. “to give oneself”: the causative 
dariaydmh '' to make to see,” “ to shew,” acquires, through 
the terminations of the atmanepadam, the signification “ to 
shew oneself”; si, “to lie” {sk&=s^KeiTOLt), ds, “to sit” 
{dsii=^^(jTat, p. 118), mud, “ to be pleased,” “ to please oneself,” 
ruck, “to shine,” “ to plegise,” “ to please oneself,” are oriiy used 
in the dtmanipadam ; ydch, “ to require,” “ to ask,” has both 
forms, but the reflexive prevails, as we most generally require 
or pray for our own advantage. In general, however, the lan- 

[G. Ed. p. 618.] guage, as it at present exists, disposes of both 
forms, in rather an arbitrary manner. But few verbs have 
retained the two ; and where this happens, the primitive inten- 
tion of both seldom shews itself distinctly. Of fhe cognate lan- 
guages, only the Zend, the Greek, and the Gothic have retained 
this primitive reflexive form; for that the Gothic passive is 


* parasmdi is the dative of pa7'a, “ the other.” 
t ’^TrRfT dtman, “ soul,” of which the dative, dtman^, used above, iu 
the oblique cases often fills •the place of a pronoun of the third person, 
generally with a reflexive signification (see Glossary). 
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identical in construction with the Indo-(jreek middle has 
been already shewn in my Conjugation-system.^ Grimm has 
since directed attention to two expressions which have re- 
mained unnoticed in former Grammars, and which are of the 
greatest importance, as having preserved the old middle 
form in a middle signification also. Ulfilas, ^namely, twice 
(Matt, xxvii. 42. and Mark xv. 32.) translates /cara/Sara) by 
** atsteigadau*' and once (Matt, xxvii. 43.) pvcrdada> by “/azi.v- 
yadau.^^ Lately, also, v. Gabelentz and Lobe, in their valu- 
able edition of Ulfilas (pp. 187 and 225), have justly assigned 
to the middle the following forms, all but one lately brought 
to light, by Castiglione’s edition of St. Paul’s Epistles : 
uficannanda, yv6arovrat (John xiii. 35.) ; faia7idaf vifuperunV* 
(Rom. ix. 19.) ; gavasydda undivaneirit evSmrjfai d^daplau 
(1 Cor. XV. 54.); vau^lcyadcif epy&i^erai (2 Cor. iv. 17.); xistiu- 
hada, Karepya^erai (2 Cor. vii. 10.); and liugandau, yajxvjad- 
roxTov (1 Cor. vii. 9.). Grimm, in the first edition of his 
Grammar (p. 444), gives the forms atsteigadau and lausyadau, 
justly, I doubt not, as imperatives, but considers them as 
erroneous transferences of the Greek expressions into the 
passive form. What, however, coulch induce Ulfilas to trans- 
late the middle pv<Td(Tdo3, not to mention the active Kara^aTca, 
by a passive, when he had so many other opportunities for 
exchanging Greek middles for passives In the second 
edition (1. 855.) Grimm asks, ‘‘Have we here [G. Ed. p. 619.] 
the III. subjunctive of a Gothic middle?” Were they, how- 
ever, subjunctives middle, they must then have retained the 
characteristic i of this mood, and, in this respect, have an- 
swered to the Indo-Greek middle, such as bharita (from 
hharaita), ^epotro. The middle and passive ^ould hbi be dis- 
tinguished by the insertion or suppression of the exponent 
of the subjunctive relation. I explain, therefore, atsteigadau 
and lausyadau, as well as the later liugandau {yapi^crdTcocrav), 


* P. 122. Compare Vocaixsmus, p. 79, and Grimm 1. 1050- 
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without hesitation, as imperatives of tiie middle voice ; for as 
such they answer excellently well to the Sanskrit middle im- 
peratives, as bhar-a-tdm, “ let him bear or receive,” bhar-a-ntdm, 
** let them bear or receive/’ The Gothic au has the same 
relation here to the Sanskrit dm, as, in the first subjunctive 
person active, where, for instance, siyau, “ ich s’ei,” “ 1 may 
be,” answers to the Sanskrit The old m has been resolved 
into u, and has formed a diphthong with the preceding a (com- 
pare §. 255. In respect to form, however, atsteigadau, 
lausyadau, and liugandau, are at the same time passive ; and 
Ulfilas would probably have also rendered the idea let him 
be freed” by lausyadau. In the translation of the Bible, 
however, an occasion for the use of the passive imperative 
rarely occurs. ^ 

427. While the Greek and Gothic^ have carried over 
the middle form into the passive, so that the passive and 
middle,^ with the exception of the Greek aorist and future, 
are perfectly identical; in the Sanskrit and Zend the pas- 
sive, indeed, exhibits the more important terminations of 
the middle, through which the symbolical retro-operation 
of the action on the subject is expressed, but a practical 
distinction occurs in the special tenses (§. 109®.), in that the 
syllable ya — of which more hereafter — is appended to the 
root, but the characteristic additions and other peculiarities, 

[G. Ed. p. 020.] by which the difierent classes are distin- 
guished in the two active forms, are resumed. In Greek, 
^elK-vv-rai is as well passive as middle, but in Sanskrit, 
chi-nu4i, from f% chi, gather,” is only middle, and 
the passive is chi-^ya^U: in Greek, ^/Sora/, /VraTcx;, are both 
passive micMle ; in Sanskrit the kindred forms dat-ti, 
anomalous for dadd-U, firsfw tishtha-U, are only middle, and 
their passive becomes di-yaU, sthi-yatL^ In that the San- 
skrit and Zend passive is formed immediately from the root, 

* Some of the roots in ^ weaken that vowel to i before the passive 
characteristic ya. 
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the class-characteristics being removed, it Answers to other 
derivative verbs, the causal, desiderative, and intensive, and 
we, in treating of them, shall return to it. The middle, 
however, we shall treat pari passu with the transitive active 
form, as it is distinguished from this latter, in nearly every 
case, only by the extension of the personal terminations. 

428. The moods in Sanskrit are five, if we include the 
indicative, in which, in fact, no modal relations, but only 
those of time, are expressed. The absence of modal accessary 
notions is its characteristic. The other moods are, the po- 
tential, imperative, precative,* and conditional. Besides 
these, we find in Jblie Vedas fragments of a mood, which, in 
the principle of its formation, corresponds to the Greek 
subjunctive, and by the*' grammarians is called The 

same moods, even tc\the subjunctive, or lit, exist in Zend, 
only I am not able to cite the conditional, which stands 
in nearest connection with the future, and [G. Ed, p.^621.] 
whicii in Sanskrit, also, is very rare. The infinitive and par- 
ticiple belong to the noun. The indicative has six tenses, 
viz. one present, three preterites, and two futures. The pre- 
terites^n form, correspond to the Greek imperfect, aorist, and 
perfect. With their use, however, the language, in its present 
condition, deals very capriciously ; for which reason, in my 
Sanskrit Grammar, I have named them only with reference 
to their form : the first, single-formed augmented preterite ; 
the second, multiform augmented preterite ; and the third, 
reduplicated preterite. Both futures are likewise indis- 
tinguishable in their use, and I name them according^ to 

their composition: the one, which answers to the Greek 


* Benedictive, according to us. 

t The Indian grammarians name the tenses and moods after vowels, 
which, to designate the principal tenses, are inserted between ^ I and 
Z and, to designate the secondary, between ^ / and ^ n. Thus 
the names run, hi, Uf, lut, Mt, lit, hi ; Ian, lin, lun, Irin, See Cole' 
brooke's Grammar, pp. 13*2. 181. 
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and Lithuanian future, and is most used, the auxiliary 
future ; the other, the ^participial future, as its first ele- 
ment is a participle which aiiswers to the Latin in turus. 
In the Zend I have not yet detected this tense, but all 
the other Sanskrit tenses I have, and have given proofs of 
this in the reviews mentioned in the preface (p. xii. last line 
but two.). The moods ranging after the indicative have, in 
Sanskrit and Zend, only one tense each ; yet the potential and 
precative have, in fact, such a relation to each other, as, 
in Greek, the present and second aorist of the optative ; and 
Panini embraces both of these modal forms under the name 
lin. The same relation of wishing and praying, which is spe- 
cially represented by the precative, may also be expressed 
by the pote?itial, which is in far more general use. In the 
VMas traces are apparent of a further elaboration of the 
moods into various tenses, and it may hence be inferred, that 
what the European languages, in their developement of the 
moods, have in excess over the Sanskrit and Zend, dajies, at 

[Gr. Ed. p. 622 .] least in its origin, from the period of the 
unity of the language. 

429, The numbers of the verb are three in mo^ of the 
languages here treated of. The Latin verb has, like its 
noun, lost the dual; but the Germanic has preserved the 
verbal dual in its oldest dialect, the Gothic, in preference 
to that of the noun ; the Old Sclavonic retains it in both ; 
and so has the Lithuanian to the present day. The Pali 
and Prakrit, otherwise so near to the Sanskrit, have, like 
Latin, parted with both the dual a^id the middle 
of the active forms. In opposition to the Semitic, there 
is no (fetincti^n of gender in the personal signs of the 
Sanskrit family ; which is not surprising, as the two first 
persons, even in their simple condition, are without the 
distinction, while the Semitic dispenses with it only in the 
first person, as well pimple as in the verb, but, in the 
second and third, in both conditions distinguishes the 
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feminine from the masculine. The Old Sclavonic, has, in the 
dual, gained a feminine in an inorganic fashion, and by 
a divergence from the primary type of its class, as well in 
its simple pronoun of the first person, as in the three persons 
of the verb. As, namely, va, we two,” has the termination of 
a masculine substantive dual, to which the fe^piniue in 1& ye 
corresponds (§.273.); so, by the power of analogy, out of 
that BA va has been developed a feminine Bife vye^ and, in 
accordance with this, in the verb also; for instance, kcba 
yesva, ‘‘we two are” (masculine), KtBl&yesvye (feminine), 
answering to the Sanskrit swas (abbreviated from aswas), and 
the Lithuanian In the same manner, in the second 

and third dual persons, which, in the masculine, are both 
yeda, answering to the'* Sanskrit (a)sthast (a)^GS, and tiie 
Greek ecrdv, Icttov, a*feminine yestye KCTt has been formed ; 
for as, in virtue of the law by which the terminating sibilant 
of the Sanskrit form is necessarily rejected [G. Ed. p.^623.] 
(see §. 255. ?.), the verbal dual ending became identical with that 
of the masculine noun, and as, moreover, the termination ta has 
precisely the same sound with the independent ta^ “these 
two” (men), the way was thus openeid to the formation of 
a feminine personal termination *r:fe tye^ which is also iden- 
tical with the independent tye, “these two ” (women). These 
feminine verbal terminations are in any case worthy of 
observation, as they rest on the feeling of the grammatical 
identity of the verb with the noun, and shew that the spirit 
of the language was vitally imbued with the principle of 
close connection,^ which had of old existed between the simple 
pronouns and those joined with the verbal bases. 

430. With respect to the personal signs, T;he tenses and 
moods fall most evidently, in Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, into 
two classes. The one is fuller, the other more contracted 
in its terminations. To the first class belong those tenses 
which, in Greek, we are accustomed 4o call the principal, 
namely, the present, future, and perfect or reduplicated 

RR 2 
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preterite, ^ whose terminations, however, have undergone 
serious mutilations in the three sister languages, which clearly 
have their foundation in the incumbrance of the commence- 
ment by the reduplication-syllable. To the second class 
belong the augmented preterites, and, in Sanskrit and Zend, 
all the mood^ not indicative, with the exception of the 
present of the Ut or subjunctive, and of those terminations of 
the imperative which are peculiar to this mood, and are rather 
full than contracted. In Greek, the subjunctive has the fuller 
terminations, but the optative, which answers to the Sanskrit 
potential, has, like its Asiatic prototype, the contracted. The 
[G. Ed. p. 624 ] termination of rvirroipit is, as we have 
elsewhere observed,* inorganic, as appears from a comparison 
nth the TtrffrolfiYjv which has sprung from the original form 
TVTTToiv and the conjugation in fxi (di$otr;v). 

431. In Latin, this double form of the personal termi- 
nations, although in an inverted relation, makes itself 
observable in this, that where the fuller form mi stood, the 
termination, excepting in the cases of sum a'nd inquam, has 
vanished altogether. On the other hand, the original 
final m has everywhere maintained itself. Hence, amo, 
amabo ; but amaham, eram, sim, amem, as, in Sanskrit, 
a-hhavam and dsam, “ I was,” sydm, ‘‘ I may be,” kdmayiyam, 
“I may love.” In the other persons an uniformity of 
terminations has crept in by the abrasion of the i of the 
primary forms; thus, legisQ), legit{i), legunt(i}, as legasy 
legal, leganf. , ^ 

’"432. In the Gothic, the aboriginal separation into the 
full und mutilated terminations makes itself principally 
conspicuous in tliat the terminations ti and nti of the 
primary forms have retained the T sound, because it was 
protected by a following vowel, but have lost the i : on 
the other hand, the concluding t of the secondary forms, 


* Berlin Jabrb. Feb. !^27, p,2795 or Vocalismus,p, 44. 
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as in the Greek, has vanished : hence, for example. 
bair-i-th bair-a-nd, answering to vpcfk bhar-a-ti, v(Xf^ bhar- 
a-nti {(pep~o~vTt\ but bair-ai, like (pepot, answering to 
bhur-i-t (from bharoit) fer-a-t In the first person singular, 
the full termination mi (with the exception of im, ‘‘ I am ’*) 
has, in remarkable accordance with the Latin, quite dis- 
appeared : on the other hand, the concluding m of the secon- 
dary forms has not, indeed, as in the Latin, been retained 
unaltered, but yet has kept its place in the resolved form of u 
(compare §.496. p. 619. G. ed.) : thus bair-a, answering to 
vnCTft bhar-d-mi, but bair-^a-u (from bairam [G. Ed. p. 625.] 
for bairaimX^ answering to hhar'ey-am, fer-a-m^ In 
the second person singular, as in the Latin, an identity be- 
tween the primary anh secondary forms has introduced 
itself, since the first 4iave lost the concluding i, and the latter 
have not brought one from the Asiatic seat of their class ; 
hence 6air-i-s, answering to bhar-a-siy and a\so bair- 
ai-s to '^Xi^bhaf-e-Sy fer-d-Sy <l>ep-oi-£» 

433. In the Old Sclavonic, the secondary forms have, 
in the singular, been compelled entirely to abandon the 
personal consonant (see §. 255. Z.), oil account of its being 
final; hence, in the imperative, which is identical with 
the Sanskrit potential, the Greek optative, and Roman- 
German subjunctive, the second person singular ends with 
the modal- vowel i, and, in the preterite, answering to the 
Sanskrit- Greek aorist, the second and third persons have 
the same sou^d, because the concluding s, like U was ne- 
cessarily dropped* Compare, in the preterite iterative,^ the 
termination me, sAc, me, she, with the Sanskrit sis, siL 
On the other hand, the primary forms gi^e the expression 
of the second person singular with wonderful accuracy, as 
mn, sh\, or Ch, si; and out of the fifr ti of the third we have 
T, and, in the plural from antL We now proceed to a 
closer consideration of the personal signs. 


* Compare Vocalismus, p 203. 
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434. The character of the first person is, in the singular as 
well as plural, in its original shape, m ; but in the dual the lan- 
guages, which possess a first dual person in the transitive 

[G. Ed. p. 626-.] active form, have softened the m to v, as we 
have also found ‘‘we,*”forJT^ mayamAn the plural 

of the simple pronoun, and similar phenomena in several cog- 
nate languages (§, 331.). The full characteristic of the first per- 
son singular is, in the primary form of the transitive active, 
miy and spreads itself, in Sanskrit and Zend, over all verbs 
without exception: in Greek, however — pectlliarities of dialect 
excepted — it extends only over such as answer to the second 
chief Sanskrft conjugation, which embraces the classes two, 
three, five, seven, eight, and nine (§. but altogether com- 
prises but pL small proportion of the verbs (about 200). The 
other Greek verbs have quite suppressed the personal ter- 
mination, and their co (omega), like the Latin o of all conju- 
gations, answers to the Sanskrit d, which, in forms like bddh- 
-d-mi, “ I know,” tud-d^mi, I wound,’’ “ I slay,” belongs nei- 
ther to the root nor fbe personal termination, but is the 
character of the class, which, when it consists of a short a, 
or of syllables ended by a, lengthens that letter before m and 
V followed by a vowel : hence, bodh'd-mi, bddk-d-vas, bodh-d-* 
masy in contrast to h6dh-‘a^sii h6dh-a-ti ; bddh-a-thas, bddh-a-- 
tas ; b6dh-a4hay bodh-^a-ntL The Greek has no participation 
in this lengthening, and makes repit-o-fiev answer to the 
Sanskrit iarp-d-mas* It is possible, however, that, in the 
singular, repTr-w-pi may have once stood, answering to furp- 
d-mi ; and if so, we might conjecture that this co may have 
been shortened in the plural and dual (middle) by the 
influence of the increased weight of the terminations, of 
which more hereafter; thus, also, in the medio-passive. 
The to-be-presupposed*’ Tep7r-c*)-/xf has, in fact, the same re- 
lation to Tep*7r-o-/iev, and repTr-o-pai, that St§cd-p.i has to 
and SiS-o-pai. If, however, we prefer, which I should not, to 
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assume TljOTr-o-jui as the primitive form, the length of tg/ottw 
must then be considered as a compensation for the loss of the 
termination. In any case the middle-pas- [G. Ed. p.*627.] 
sive jjiai) which spreads itself over all classes of verbs, proved 
that they all have had a fit in the active ; for fiat has sprung 
form fit, as era/, rat, rra/, from cr/, t /, vti ; and without the 
presence either of a ripntxiixi or a Tepitofii we could have no 
TepTtofiai. With regard to the all-prevalent conservation of 
the character of the first person in the middle-passives, the 
Greek maintains a conspicuous advantage over its Asiatic 
cognates, which, in the singular of the middle, as well in the 
primary as in th^ secondary forms, have suffered the m to 
vanish without leaving a trace. If repTro) be, as it were, 
amended from the Sanskrit form tarp-d-mi, the mutilated 
Sanskrit form tarp^i may be, in like manner, traced back 
from the Greek repTc-o-fiai to its original form tarp^&’mi, or 
tarp-a-mL 

435. We find, in what has been said above, a very re- 
markable confirmation of the maxim, that the various 
members of the great family of language now under discus- 
sion roust of necessity mutually illustrate and explain each 
other, since not even the most perfect among them have been 
handed down to us uncorrupted in every part of their 
rich organism. For while the ending pat is still extant 
in all its splendor in the Modern- Greek passive, the cor- 
responding Sanskrit form lay in ruins at that period when 
the oldest existing sample of Indian literature, the Vedas, 
were composed", the antiquated language of which has cpn- 
veyed to us so many other remnants of the primaeval type of 
the family. On the other hand, Homer, in all the over- 
whelming variety of his present and future forms, was com- 
pelled to forego the terminating /x/, which was the mother of 
his pat, which is the only existing termination in the Sanskrit, 


* Such would be the form of iarpdmi in the middle voice, in which, 
however, it is not used. 
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and which to this day the Lithuanian utters in the following 
verbs. 


UThuAT^IAN 

SANSKRIT 

GREEK. 

esmi, “ I am,’’'* 

CM 


ljUju/, etpl. 

eimi, “ I go,” 

=^mi, 

elfjLu 

dumi, “ I give,”- 

==^daddmi. 

Sidcopt, 

^ dem7, “ I lay,” 

=dadhdmi. 

Tidrjpi, 

^ stoivmi, “ I stand,” 

=tishthdmi, 

tarypi. 

edmi, “ I eat,” 

=adn}i 


sMmi, “ I sit,” 

•=^ni~sMdnmi, “ I sit down” 


giedmi, I sing,” 

=gaddmi, ‘‘ I say” 


gUhrm, “ I help,”^ 

=kalpaydmi, I make,l prepare 


sirgmi, “ I guard” 

r 


sdugmi, “ I preserve” 




miigmi, “ I sleep” 

f! 


liekmi, “ I leave,” 

^rahdmi, “ I forsake ?”f 



436. We must take into account that in all these verbs 
the termination [xt, as in the Sanskrit second class (§, 109^ 3.) 
and in the verbs which correspond to it, such as eT/x/, is 
combined directly withr the root. The Old SclavonTc also 
has preserved, in^ some verbs of this kind, which we would 
name the Archaic conjugation, the termination mi, not, 
indeed, in its original purity, but under the shape of my. 
Before this however, as also in the first person plural 
before my, and before the sibilant of the second person 
singular, a radical d is suppressed, which d, before termi- 
[/j. Ed. p 629.] nations beginning with t, in analogy with 
the Zend and Greek (§, 102. p. 102. G. ed.), passes into s.J 
ComparS^t ♦ 

* Kalpaydmi^ on which, the Gothic root halp, “to help’^ (present AzVjna, 
preterite halp), is probably based, is, in all likelihood, akin to the root kar 
i1cri\ “ to make.*’ 
t Compare p.441. 

X alone forms an exception, in that, in the second and third person 

dual 
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OLD SCLAVONIC. 

KCMb yesmy^ I am,’'^ 

BiMb vyemyy ‘‘I know,” 

Bl&A^Tb vyedyatyy “they know,” 
AAMb damy, “ I give,’*'''^ 

AAAATb dadyatyj “they 
iamb yamy^ “ I eat,” 

IAaatb yadaty, “ they eat,” 


SANSltEXT. 

^ftJT asmh 
vidmi, 
vidantL 
daddmu 
^'^fti^dadafL 
adml 
adantu 


Thus also the compound cu'fcMb sn-yemy for sn-yarny, cO'- 
medoy*' manducOy^^ and hmAmb imamy, I have.” The 
Krainisli deserves special attention in respect of the first 
person singular, as, without exception, it has preserved the 
personal w, although \vith entire renunciation of the i; 
for instance, deian^, ‘*I labor”: so, in Polish, in the first 
conjugation, as Bandtke has it, czytam, I read.” In Old 
Sclavonic, however, we find everywhere in the common 
conjugation ^ 11% and we have already remarked that we 
recognise, in the latter part of this diphthong, the melting 
of thig personal sign m into a short u sound, which, with 
the preceding conjugation- vowel, has*'resolved itself into ww, as 
in Greek TVTnovcn from rvTtrovTi (§. 255. y). [G Ed. p. 630.] 
In the same light is to be regarded the Lithuanian u in 
Mielcke’s first and second conjugation ; compare sukuy 
‘‘I turn,” and penuy feed,” wdth the plural suk-a-m^ 
pen-a-mL On the other hand, in verbs like laikau^ ‘‘ I hold,” 
yeszkauy I s^ek,” mijliiu “ I love,” the u only belongs to the 
personal sign. It is otherwise with the Old High Gernmn u 
in Grimm’s strong and first weak conjugation : in these, u is 
a weakening of the Gothic a (V ocalismus, ]^. 227, ftT), and this 


dual it inserts an e as a connecting vowel j hence, yad-^-ta in contrast to 
das~ta^ vyes’ta. See Kopitar^s Glagolita, p. 93. 

* Is generally used with a future signification. 

t The Sanskrit preposition sam, Greek ervy, lias, in Sclavonic, usually 
lost the nasal, but lias preserved it in the above instances. 
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is itself a shortening of the Sans'krit d, and so far corre- 
sponds to the Greek xo and Latin o (see §.434.). Com- 
pare the Gothic baiT--a-^\ Old High German {piru), with 

bhar-d-mi, ^ep-co-(/z/), fer-o. The only verb which, in 
Gothic has preserved a remnant of the termination {xi, is 
im, “ I am,” = asmi, &c. In High German, however, 
the remains of this old termination are more numerous; 
in the German bin it has to this day rescued itself from total 
suppression. The Old High German form is bim, or pirn, a 
contraction of the Sanskrit bhavdmi, the v of which reappears 
in the shape of r in the plural birumis* Besides these, the 
personal sign in Old High German fastens on some other 
isolated verbs, as on gdin, “ I go,” = jagdmi, 

(p. Ill); stdrif/‘ I tisJithdmif Zend 

histdmi, Greek, hrrjixt (p. Ill); tuom^ r 1 do,” —Sanskrit 
dadhdmi, “ I place,” Greek TidYjpt, vi-dadhdmh 

“ I make/’; and, further, on those classes of verbs which ex- 
hibit the Sanskrit form aya in the shape of ^ or d (Grimm’s 
second and third conjugations of the weak form, see §. 109®. 6.). 
Hence habim (Gothic haba), damndm, and phlanzdm, are 
more perfect than the '^corresponding Latin forms habeo, 
damno, planto. Yet it is only the oldest monuments which 
exhibit the m termination : the more modern substitute n, 

[G. Ed.p. 631.] 437. In the secondary forms the expression 

of the first person singular, in ’Sanskrit and Zend, is termi- 
nated by m without a vowel ; and this mutilated ending, which 
has maintained itself in Latin in preference to the fuller mi 
(§, 431.), has been forced in Greek, by a universal law 
of sound, to become v ; just as we have seen, in the Old 
High GeTman, tife final m of the most ancient authorities 
corrupted into n. Compare erepir-o-v with atarp-a-m, 
eSiSco-v and ©w-v with adadd-m and add-m; and further, 
Si^o~lr]v and Bo-iyjv with dad'-ydm and di-ydm* In the first 
Greek aorist the personal sign has vanished ; hence, eSei^a 
contrasted with adilsham. The older eSei^av» from 
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a still older form eJe/^a/x, can be traced, however, out of 
the resulting middle form With respect to the 

Gothic u for m, we refer the reader to §. 432* 

“ Remark. — We have, above, divided atarp-a-m after the 
fashion of the Greek ^€p7r-o-u, but have further to observe, 
that, according to the Indian grammarians, t}\e full termina- 
tion of the first person singular of the secondary form is not 
a simple m, but am : accordingly, afarpam would stand for 
atarpdm from atarp-a-am, and we should have to assume an 
elision of the intermediate syllable a. In fact, we find the 
termination am in places where the a cannot, as in atarp-a-my 
anaS-ya-m, adars^aya-m, be assigned to the class character 
(§. 109^ 1. 2. 6.) ; for we form, for instance, out of i, 
dy-am, not "I went”; from 6ru, speak,” ahrav^am 

or abruv-amy not aM-m, I spoke and from the syllables 
nu and u, \^hich, in the special tenses, are appended to the 
roots of the fifth and eighth class (§. 109^ 4.), spring, not 
nd-m, d’-m, as we might expect from the present nd-7;iz, 
d-mi, but navam, avam; and thus, for instance, we find 
astrinavam, plural astrinuma, answering to 

ecrropj/t/v, ecTTopvvfxev. As, however, tKe second person in San- 
skrit has a simple s, the third a simple t, for its sign, and, for in- 
stance, asiri^-ndsy astri-nd4y answer to the Gr. eo-rop-vv^Sy larop- 
-vi?(T) ; from thence, as well as from the fact that the Greek also, 
in the first person, has a simple' v, we may deduce that the a of 
astrinavam is inorganic, and imported from the first conjuga- 
tion, just as, in^Greek, we find for ecrrdpvD-v [G. Ed. p. 632.] 
also earopw-o-v ; and so, in the third person, together 
with eardpvv also earopw-e, to which a Sanskrit astrimv-a-t 
would correspond. The verbs which unite%e personal ter- 
minations immediately with roots ending in consonants may 
have particularly favoured the introduction of an a into the 
first person; thus, for instance, to the present vidmi, ‘‘I know,” 
no avSdm could follow; the personal character must have 
vanished entirely — as in the second and third person, where, 
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instead of avit-s, avH-i, by §. 94. aik (for aved) is used* — or 
else the aid of an intermediate vowel must have been sought, 
as the nominal bases terminating in a consonant add am instead 
of simple m in the accusative, from whence this termination has 
passed also over to monosyllabic bases terminating with a 
vowel ; so that^tau-aw for ndiimy and bKruv-am for bhrum have 
the same relation to the Greek vaa-r, 6<l>pv-Vy that we have seen 
astrinav-am (for a<ifrm6m) bear to ecrropvv-v. In any case, how- 
ever, the a has acquired a firm establishment in the first person 
singular of the secondary forms ; and it would be best perhaps, 
practically as well as theoretically, to lay down the rule, 
that where a or d does not precede the terfninating m as the 
property either of a class, a mood, or a root, that letter is in- 
troduced: h%nce we find atarp-a-m, ‘‘placabamy' adadd-m, 
dabam,^* ayd-rriy (from the ^oot yd), ayu-nd-m, 

**ligahamr, (cl. 9. see §. 109®. 5.), dadyd-m, but also 

astTi-na?:-ain, stern ebam,^' for astfi-nd-m ; and tarp^^y-am, 

^*placem^ (§. 43.), for tar pern ; tishtM-y-am, “ for tishthim, 
which last would accord more closely with tishtMs, stes"^; 
tishthit, iishthema, **siemus^^; tishtMta, 

438. In the Gothic, as we have before remarked (§. 432.), 
the m of the secondary forms has resolved itself into u. 
This termination, however, has entirely vanished from the 
Old High German, with the exception of a solitary exam- 
ple, which has preserved the* original m in preference to 
the Gothic u\ namely, lirnem, discam , in Kero. In the 
Lithuanian, both the mutilated m and the fuller ending mi 
ha-^e been corrupted into u, and therefore just as laikau, I 
hold,” is related to the to-be-presupposed laikam from laikami, 
[G. Ed. p. 633.] so is bmvau to the Sanskrit aJ)havam, 
"I was.” With respect to the Sclavonic, I may refer the 


* In the second person the iorni ave-s also holds good with the radical 
consonant suppressed and the termination retained, as in the Latin nomi- 

natives, like hr ped-s. 
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reader to what has been said generally (§. 433.) ^on the sin- 
gular secondary terminations, and to what will follow here- 
after on the preterite in particular. 

439. With regard to the origin of the termination of the 
first person, I consider mi to be a weakened form of the 
syllable ma (compare p. 102), which, in Sanskrit and Zend, 
lies at the foundation of the oblique cases of the simple pro- 
noun as theme. In the word daddmh 'ini has the same 
relation to the ma in which it originates, as the Latin i bears 
in compounds like tuhiCIN{-cinis\ to the true radical form 
CAN* The secondary form rests on a further w^eakening 
of mi to w^hic^h, though it be of most remote antiquity, 
as would appear from its striking accordance with the sister 
languages of Europe, Still does not belong those times 
when the organization of the language was yet flourishing 
in all its parts, and in full vigour. I do not, at least, 
believe, that in the youth of our family of languages there 
was already a double series of personal terminations ; but 
I entertain the conjecture, that, in the course of time, the 
terminations imderwent a polishing process in those 
places where an accession to the* anterior part (in the 
augment-preterites), or an insertion into the interior (in 
the potential or optative), had given greater occasion for 
such a process.* The gradual prevalence of the mutilated 
terminations is illustrated by the fact, that, in Latin, all 
the plurals still end in mus, in Greek in jj,ev (fte^), wdiile in 
Sanskrit the corresponding form mas only remains in 
the primary forms, and even in these shews itself, not 
mifrequently in the mutilated form ma, [G. Ed. p. 634.] 
which, in the secondary terminations, ha? becomc^he rule : 
hence we have, indeed, iarp-d-mas, sarp-d-mas,md occasionally 
tarp-d-ma, sarp-d-mUy corresponding to repTr-o-^es', serp 
H-mus, (§. 109^ 1.) ; but constantly atarp-d-ma, asarp-a-ma^ ^ 
answering to eT€pTT-o-fJLeg, serpebamus i constantly ds-mat 


* Compare Yocalismus, Rem. 10, 
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answering to erdmus, dadyd-ma to SiSot^-/xeg, and 

tishthi-ma to stimus. To pass, however, to the explanation 
of the termination mas, we might assume that it should be 
divided into m-as ; that the m should stand as theme, but the 
as as a plural nominative termination; for mas ends like 
padas, jueff^like TroJe?, and the personal endings always 
express a nominative relation. It is, however, also possible 
that the s of mas rests on the same principle as the s of the 
Zend yus, you,'’ for yusmi, and the s of the San- 
skrit nas, vas, and Latin nos, vos.'^ Then ad-mas 

would signify “ I and they eat," as we have seen that ^3?;^ 
a-smi was considered a copulative compound in the sense 
of and they’’ (§. 333.).t In this view the Vedie termi- 
nation mast, ron which rests the Zend mahi — for instance, 
dadmasi, dademahi, we give’’ — would 

[G. Ed. p. 635.] appear to be a mutilation and weakening 
of the appended pronoun sma, or the i of masi would be a mu- 
tilation of i (=a+ ^); and masi (for masi) would thus join itself 
to thp VMic plural nominative asmi for masmi. The inde- 
pendent asmi would have lost the first, and the termination 
masi the second m. If, however, the first supposition fie the 
true one, the i of masi might be compared with the Greek 
demonstrative /, omitting the difference of quantity. 


* See 335. 336. 337 

t As in the expression other companions are more usually attri- 
buted to the / than the person or persons addressed, to whom, in fact, 
things are usually recounted in which they themselves have had no 
share ; and as, moreover, for the idea we two," in its simple use, a spe- 
cial form }!^rovidcd,«which perhaps existed before other duals; it seems 
to me little likely that Pott’s conjecture (Berl. Jahrb. March 1833, p. 336) 
is correct, that the syllable mas of the first person plural properly ex- 
presses ‘‘ I and thou”; and that therefore the pronoun of the second person 
is expressed by the s, in the same form in which it appears in the 
singular of the verb, which in* any case we are obliged first to derive from 
the t of twam, while, by the explanation above, the « is given as existing 
originally. 
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440. The Old High German exhibits the first person 
plural in the very full and perfect shape b>s well in 
the primary as in the secondary forms — L e. in the indica- 
tive and subjunctive — while the Gothic has in the one 
merely m, in the other ma. In the Lithuanian we find 
everywhere ; in the Carniolan mOy for instance, delamo, 
** we labor but the Old Sclavonic has a naked m or my 
— the latter, however, only in a few verbs, which have, in the 
singular, the more full termination my (p. 609); for instance, 
laMBi ya-my, “we eat,**** = ad-mas; vye-my^ 

** we know,’’’’ = vid-mas. This Sclavonic bi y for 

E or o, which, according to §. 255. a., we might expect in 
answer to the Sanskrit ^ a, is, I believe, produced by the 
euphonic influence of the original s which concludes the 
form (compare §.271.). It is more diflicult to account 
for the long e in Old High German, unless GraflF (1. 21.) be 
right in his conjecture, that the termination mh may rest 
upon that peculiar to the Vedas, masL We should then have to 
assume either that the i which had been dropped from the 
termination had been replaced by the lengthening of the 
antecedent vowel (thus mh for mfe^as in Gothic ^ d, 
§. 69.), or that the i had fallen back into the preceding 
syllable; for out of ai we have, in Old High German, as in 
Sanskrit, d. In Gothic, we may be surprised that the more 
mutilated termination m should answer to the fuller Sanskrit 
termination mcus, while the shorter ma [G. Ed. p. 6o6,l 
of the secondary forms has remained unaltered; thus 
hair-a-m, 'yeriihusr contrasted with bhar-d-mas ^nd 

bair-ai-ma, *yeramus” answering to ^ bhar-hma^ Pro- 
bably the diphthong ai, and, in the preterites subjunctive, the 
long i (written ei, as in bh-ei-maX was found better able to bear 
the weight of the personal termination, after the same prin- 
ciple by which the reduplication-syllable of the preterite, 
in the Gothic, has only maintained itself in the roots with 
long syllables, but has perished in the short. We must con- 
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sider that the Sanskrit, in the reduplicated preterite has, in 
like manner, ^ mut not Tnas ; but the Gothic, in this 
place, does not share the termination ma with the Sanskrit, 
— as I believe, on account of the shortness of the ante- 
cedent vowel — has a simple m; hence, for instance, hund-u-m, 
we bound/’ answering to bdbandh-i-ma. 

441. In the^ dual, the Sanskrit has vas in the primary 
forms, and va in the secondary, in analogy with the plural 
mas, ma. The difference between the dual and the plural 
is, however, so far an accidental one, in that, as we have 
before observed (§. 434.), the dual is a corruption of m. 
This difference is, nevertheless, of remote antiquity, and 
existed before the individualization of the German, Lithu- 
anian, and Sclavonic, which all participate in this peculiar dual 
form. The Lithuanian universally has wa, the Old Sclavonic, 
together with bx va, an inorganic feminine b1& vye (§. 429): 
but the Gothic has three forms, and the most perfect in the 
subjuncxive, where, for instance, hair-ai-va has the same 
relation to bhar-i-va, as, in the plural, bair-ai-ma to 
Wt bhar-i-ma. The reason why the dual ending, in this 
position, has maintaii4<ed itself most completely, plainly 
lies, as in the case of the plural, in the antecedent 
diphthong, which has felt itself strong enough to bear the 
syllable va. In the indicative present, however, the long d 

[G. Ed. p. 637.] which, in the Sanskrit bhar-d-vas, pre- 
cedes the personal termination, has, in the Gothic, shortened 
itself, in all probability, as, in the plural, bair-a-m, and, in the 
Greek, ^ep-o-juej, contrasted with bhar-d-md^ : then, how- 
ever, V has permitted itself to be extinguished, and out of 
baira(v)a^, by arunion of both the vowels, bairds has been 
generated, as d, in Gothic, is the long form of a (§. 69.) ; and 
hence, in the nominative plural masculine of the a bases, 
in like manner 6s is produced out of a + as, so that, for 
instance, vairos, answers to the Sanskrit vvrds, 

“ heroes ' (out of vira-as). In the indicative preterite we 
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cannot expect to meet with 6s, as this tense has for its 
connecting vowel not a but u; nor can we expect to meet 
with U'va, since like the plural ma, can be borne only 
by diphthongs or long vowels. The next in turn is u-v, 
as analogous to the plural u-ui. At the end of a word* 
however, v is subject, where preceded by a short vowel, 
to be changed into w. Hence, for instance, thiu, ser^ 
vum^ (for thiv), from the base THIVA; and thus, also, 
from M-v, first u-u, and next long 4, may have been gene- 
rated, by the union of the two short vowels into one 
long. I therefore hold the u of magu, we two can,'’ si^u, 
"\^e two are,” tl^e only evidence for the form under dis- 
cussion,^ to be long, and write magu, siyu, as contractions 
of magu-^u, siyu-u, hom^mag-u-v, siy-u-v. Shoi^ld, however, 
the u of this termination be neither long nor the modern 
shortening of an originally long u, it w^ould then be identical 
with that which stands as a connecting vowel in mag-uAs, 
mag'‘U^, or it would be explainable as magu from magva, 
siyu from siyva. Independently, however, of the phonetic 
impossibility of the last-mentioned form, [G. Ed. p. 638 ] 
the iiUmediate annexation of the personal ending to the 
root is incredible, because the first dual person would thus 
present a contrast scarcely to be justified to the second, and 
to all those of the plural, as well as to the most ancient 
practice of this tense. In Zeiid I know no example of the 
first person dual. 

442. Of the middle terminations I shall treat particularly 
hereafter. The following is a summary view of the points 
of comparison we have obtained for the first person of the 
transitive active form. 


• * As mag is throughout inflected as a preterite, and also the verb sub- 
stantive in both plurals, Grimm has, certainly with justice, deduced the 
form of the first dual person of all the preterites from the foregoing in- 
stances. 
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r 

SINGULAR. 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

“GERMAN. 

LITE. OLD SCLAV, 

tishthdmiy 

Mstdmiy 

taTTjllly 

StOy 

^stdm. 

stowmi, stoyun.^ 

daddini^ 

dadhami^ 

d/doaftt, 

do, 

.... 

dandy damy. 

ami, 

ahmiy 

ifXlXLy 

sum. 

im, 

esmiy yesmy. 

bhardmi, 

hardmiy 

<j>€p(Oy 

faro, 

baira 



mhdmi) 


0 

€X<Oy^ 

veho, 

viga,* 

we^u,"^ Tie^uh, 

tishtMyam, 


LcrraLTjVy 

stem, 




dadydm, 

daidhyanm} 

BiboirjVy 

dem. 

.... 



{a)sydm, 

hyanm ? 

iia-yvqvy 

sieniy 

siyau 



hhareyamy 

.... 

{^epoLv)yferamy 

hairau 



amharriy 

vazeniy 

elxov. 

veheham. 

.... 

weziaUy .... 




DUAL. 



tislithdvas, 




, . . .f 

stowiwdy stoiva. 

dadwas^ 

.... 



.... 

dudawa," dadevcu 

hhardvas^ 

. r . . 


.... 

bairos 

• • . .... 

vakdvasy 



.... 

vigdSy 

weiawdy ve(eva. 

hhariva, 

. . 



hairaiva ^ 



vahSva, 

. 



wigaiva^ 

.... ve^yeva.^ 

avahdva, ^ 

• • • 


PLURAL. 

.... 

weziwa^‘^ .... 

tishthdmaS) 

. . 

L<rrap.€Sy 

stamusy 

^stdm^Sy 

stowimhy sto'm. 

tishthdniasiy^ ^ Jiistdmahi, 

.... 


.... 



dadmas. 


diB^pLeSy 

damns. 

.... 

dudamoy ‘ 

dadmasi,^'^ 

dademahiy 

.... 


.... 



hhardmas, 


<pepop.esy ferimuSy 

hairam. 



bkardmasi ,^ ' 

bardmaM, 



.... 



vahdmaSy 


txoii^Sy 

vehimuSy 

viyam. 

wezamoy veiom. 

vahdmasi^'^ 

vazdmahi, 

.... 

. 

.... 



iisMMma^ 

Mstaemay 

Icrralrjp^SySiim'US, 

.... 

.... sio'im. 

dadydma, 

daidhydmay 

dtdoLTjp^esy detnuSy 

.... 

.... dashdymy.^ 

bhar^a^ 

baroAma, 

(ji€poLpL€s,ferdmuSy 

hairaimd*^ 


vaMma, 

vasahnay 

cxotftes. 

vehdm'usy 

vigaima^^ 

.... velyem,^ 

avahdma, 

vassdmaf 

• 

elxofi^Sy 

vehebamus, .... 

wez^e^^ .... 


^ See §.255 g. ® See §.89. ^ If oxos, for Foxos, be related 

to ex©, then e'xco also stands for Fex®, and belongs to vahdmi and veho. 


The signification, also, of movement in the compounds dvex(^, 

&c., is plainly perceivable ; then the Sanskrit root vah signifies, 

* Tlie forms marked with * belong to the Old High German, the un- 
marked forms to the Gothic. 
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also “to bear,” from which we easily arrive at the idea of “hav- 
ing^* In Greek, however, it seems that, in this verb, two roots 
of distinct origin have intermixed themselves, namely, ’EX = ^ vah^ and 
2XE (^2XH)=:^^ saA, “ to bear,” with transposition of the radical vowel, 
as in ^ep'krjKa^ as related to BAA. If, however, crx^’crco belong to 

one root, the first must then stand for orixca, with the loss of the a-. 
We must not, however, consider the spiritus asper of^foi, and of simi- 
lar forms, as a substitute for the c, as it ig very satisfactorily explained by 
§, 104. ^ In p.213 of my Glossary I have made the Sanskrit vuh 

correspond to the Gothic vagyan, “ to set in motion ” ; [G. Ed p 640.] 
but this vagya belongs, like the Lithuanian vaz-6-y% to the causal 
vdhaydmi the primitive oi vagya has weakened m the pre- 

sent the radical vowel to ^ (p.106), and only appears in connection with 
the preposite ga {ga^^i-ga^ ga-vag'). In the Lithuanian, the a of loazoyu^ 
“I ride,” rests on the long d of the Sanskrit vdhaydmi^ the e of 
wezu on the short a of vcJji.dmL ^ Though, at th^ beginning of 
the Vendidad (Olshausen’s edition, p. 1,) the form daidhyanm belong to the 
Sanskrit root dhd^ “to place which, if not by itself, at least in con- 
junction with vi, has the meaning “to make,’^ “to create ^^—stiil we 
deduce thus much from daidhyanm^ that it is also derivable from dd^ 
“ to give unless the y has exercised no aspirating power on the antecedent 

e?, in which case we should necessarily have daidyanm. On the roots 
^dd^'^dd, “to give,” and da = VT dM, “to place, compare 

BumoufiJs pregnant Note 217 to the Ya§na (p. 356), and Fr. Windisch- 
man’s excellent critic[ue on the same work in the Jena Literar. Zeit, 
July 1834. p. 143. ^ See $.430. ^ Or, without reduplication, 

d^wa^ as the analogue of the singular dumi, together with which, also, a 
reduplicated form diidu^ but wanting the mi termination, is extant. 
8 See §. 441. 9 See §. 255 e. > See Mielcke, p. 100. 18 

“ Veda dialect, see §. 439. See §, 440 Euphonic for 

dadymy^ see Dohrowsky, pp. 89 and 539, See 440, 441. 

SECOND PERSON. 

_ 443. The Sanskrit pronominal base twa or twi (§. 326.) 
has, in its connection with verbal them^, split^tseif 
into various forms, the t either remaining unaltered, or 
being modified to ih or dh, or — as in Greek cv has de- 
generated into s — the v being either maintained or removed, 
the a remaining unaltered, or being weakened to i, or alto- 
gether displaced. The complete pronominal form shews 

s s 2 
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itself in the middle voiee. as this affects weightier ter- 
minations, and therefore has guarded more carefully 
ao-ainst the mutilation of the pronoun, upon tlie same 
principle as that in which, in Sanskrit, the verbal forms 
which take Guna admit no irregular mutilations of the roots. 

[G. Ed. p. 64 L] For it is natural that a form which loves 
strengthening should at least, under circumstances which 
prevent that process, repudiate the contrary extreme of muti- 
lation. Hence we say, for example, asmi, “ I am,'’ with the 
root undiminished, because the latter would receive Guna in 
the singular, if a would admit of Guna f but we say, in the 
dual swas, in the plural smas, in the potential sy&m, because 
the two plural numbers and the entire potential refuse all 
Guna increment, and hence, occaGionally, admit of radical 
mutilation. After the same principle, the pronoun of the 
second person shews itself in its most complete shape in the 


* Upon Guna and Vriddlii see §§. 26. 29. I may here append, in justi- 
fication of §. 29 , what I have alieady indicated in my Vocalismus (p. ix), 
that I no longer seek the reason w^hy a is incapable of Guna, althoij^li it may 
be compounded into long a with an antecedent a, in the supposition that 
Guna and Vriddhi would be identical in the case of a — for a 4 a, as well 
as give d — but in this, that a, as the weightiest vowel, in most of the 
cases in which i and u receive Guna, is sufficient of itself, and hence re- 
ceives no increment, according to ,the same principle by which the long 
vowels i and u in most places remain unaltered where an a precedes 
? or u (Gram. Grit. §, 34 It is, moreover, only an opinion of the gram- 
marians, that a has no Guna: the fact is, that a in thejGruna, as in the Vrid- 
dlii degree, becomes d, but on account of its weight ‘seldom usesthis capa- 
bility, When, however, this happens, i and u for the most part, in the 
sanieT5att ofgranflnar,vhave only Guna ; for instance, UhMda^ ^^he clave/’ 
from hliid^ together ^i^jagdma^ he went/’ from gam. It is, however, 
natural, that where so great an increment is required as that i and u hp- 
come, not S, b (=:«4"2, a-f w), hut'az, in such a case a should exert 
the only power of elevation of which it is capable : hence, for instance, we 
have mdnava^ descendant of Mann,” from mami^ as sdiva from siva^ 
and kduravya from kurti. 
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middle voice, namely, in the plural, where the primary 
forms end in dhwit and the secondary in dhwamj and, in 
the imperative singular, where the termination swa has 
indeed allowed the T sound to vanish into s, but has yet 
preserved the v of twam, ** thou.” As we [G. Ed. p. 642,3 
shall have hereafter to consider the middle** forms in par- 
ticular, we now turn to the transitive active form. This has 
nowhere completely preserved the semi-vowel of the base 
twa, yet I believe I recognise a remnant of it in the tlu which 
stands in the primary forms, as well in the dual as in the 
plural, and, in the reduplicated preterite, also in the singular. 
On the other haild, the secondary forms, as they generally 
have blunter terminations, so also they have, in the two 
plurals, the pure teniiis; hence, for instance, tishtM-ta, 
l(rT(xli]T€f opposed to tishtha-tha, lorrare; and, in the dual, 
tishthitamf icrrairjTov, opposed to tishthathast tcrraTOK We see 
from this, that, in Sanskrit, the aspirates are heavier than 
the tenues or the medials ; for they are the union of the 
full tenuis or medial, with an audible h (§, 12,), and 
thhtliiitka, must then be pronounced tishi-hat-ha ; and I think 
that I recognise in the h of the termination the dying 
breath of the v of twarrif “ thou.” 

444. The above examples shew that the full termina- 
tion of the second person, in the dual present, is thus, and, 
in the plural, tha: we havfe, however, seen the dual, in 
the noun, arise by strengthening of the plural termi- 
nations (§. 20.^.). As, however, the personal termina- 
tions, being pronouns, stand in the closest connection 
with the noun, it might be assumed that the second person 
plural in the verb was once thas, and that the duaFlermi- 
nation tMs had developed itself from this ; but that, in the 
lapse of time, the 5 had escaped from the thas^ and the long 
vowel from the dual thds* We must consider that even, 
in the first person, the s of mas has but a precarious tenure, 
as, even in the primary forms, we often meet with ma. If, 
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however, ii? the second person plural, the original termination 
was ihas, the Latin tis corresponds well to it, and it would 
confirm Thiersch’s conjecture, derived from the hiatus, that 

[G. Ed. p. 643.] in Homer, instead of re the termination 
res' may have stood as analogous to ixeg (Third Edition, §. 163.). 
As to the origm of the s of the termination ihas, it is without 
doubt identical with that of mas in the first person : it is 
thus either to be divided as ih-as, and as is to be explained as 
a plural nominative termination, or the s of iha-s is a rem- 
nant of the appended pronoun sma (§.439.); as also, in an 
isolated condition, yu-shm^., “ye,” is found with a~smS, 
“ we ” (§. 332.). If the latter assumption"' be correct, pos- 
sibly in the m of the secondary dual termination tom 
we may recognise the second consonant of sma'; so that 
this appended pronoun has suffered a '^twofold mutilation, 
surrendering at one time its m, at another its s. In this 
respect ^we may recur to a similar relation in the Lithu- 
anian dual genitives mumu, yumu, opposed to the plural 
loddXivQB mususp,yususe (§.176.). As, however, the secon- 
dary forms, by rule, are deduced by mutilation frop^ the 
primary, we might still — whether the first or the second 
theory be the true one of the termination thas — deduce the 
duller m from the livelier concluding s ; as also in 
Greek, in the pi'imary forms, we find rov from Tariff thas; 
as, in the first person, yiev from mas, fies, and, in the 
Prakrit hin from the Sanskrit bhis (§. 97.). Thus, 
also, may the dual ease-termination bhydm have arisen 
from the plural biiyas originally by a mere lengthening 
of the vowel (see §. 215.), but later the concluding s may 
have been corrupted into m- 

445. While the Greek already, in the primary forms, has 
corrupted the s of the dual ending thas into v, in the Gothic 
the ancient s has spread itself over primary and secon- 
dary forms; and we are able to deduce from this a new 
proof, that where, in Sanskrit, in the second person dual. 
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a nasal shews itself, this did not arise out of s till after the se- 
paration of languages. The a which preceded [G. Ed. p. 644.] 
the s has, however, escaped from the Gothic, and, in fact, 
in pursuance of an universal law, by which a before a ter- 
minating s of polysyllabic words is eith^ entirely extin- 
guished, or weakened to L The first of these alternatives 
has occurred ; and thus is answers to the Sanskrit thas, as, 
in the nominative singular of the bases in a, vulfs corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit vrikas and Lithuanian wilkas. Com- 
pare bair-a-ts with bhar-a-thas, (pep-e-rov^ and further, 

hair-ai-ts with hhar-e-tam, (pep-oi-rov. The Sclavo- 

nic has been compelled, according to §. 225, Z., to give up 
the final consonant of the termination in question ; the 
Lithuanian has chosen l:o do so: both, in factj-^make ta cor- 
respond to the thas of the Sanskrit primary forms, as 
well as to the tr tarn of the secondary. Compare the 
Sclavonic das-ta (see §. 436.), the Lithuanian dm-ia or 

duda-ta, “ ye two give,’’ with dat-ihas, StSo-rov ; and 
AASiAbTA dashdyda,^ let you two give,” i^riTE^ dadyd- 
-tarn, SiSolrjTov, and Lithuanian dMo-ta, * **ye two gave,’' with 
’W^^f^adat-tarrii eSiSo-rov, 

446, In the Zend, I know no example of the second 
dual person ; but that of the plural runs as in the Sanskrit 
primary forms ajCo tha,f and in the secondary ta. The 
Greek, Sclavonic, and Lithuanian have everywhere re, te , te ; 
the Latin has in the imperative alone weakened its tis to te 


* §, 442. Note '3. Dobrowsky does not cite any dual ; it is plain, how- 
ever, from the plural dashdyte, that the dual, if it bS used, cas 2 »t sound 
otherwise than as given in the text. 

t In the Zend we might explain the aspiration, according to §, 4:7. y as a 
remaining effect of the earlier v : as, however, in Sanskrit, the semi-vowel ^ 
is entirely free from this inffuence, we prefer for both languages the con- 
jecture put forward p. 642 G. ed., that the A contained in the th is the real 
representative of the v. 
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(§. 444.). The Gothic has everywhere tk, with the termi- 
nating vowel rubbed off: this th is, however, in my opinion, 
neither to be identified with the Sanskrit-Zend th of the 

[G. Ed, p. 645.] primary forms, nor to be explained by 
virtue of the usual law of displacement by which th is re- 
quired for the^oldert; but very probably the . Gothic per- 
sonal termination, before the final vowel was abraded, was 
da. The Gothic, in fact, affects, in grammatical termina- 
tions, or suj05xes between two vowels, a d for the original f, 
but willingly converts this d, after the* suppression of the 
concluding vowel, into th (see §. 91.). On the Gothic d just 
presupposed rests also the High German t 87.), by a dis- 
placement which has thus brought back the original tenuis : 
hence we find, for instance, Old High German, weg-a-t, 
“ ye move,” answering to the Latin veh-^idis, Greek 
(p. 639 G. ed. Note ^), Lithuanian wei-a-(e, Old Sclavonic 
BE^ETE ve^-e-te, Sanskrit vah-a-iha, Zend A5 (^a5JA3^ vash 
•a-tha, and presupposing in Gothic an older vigid for vigith. 

447. We now turn to the singular. The primary forms have 
here, in Sanskrit, the termination ftf si, and the second^ary 
only ^ s. Out of si, however, under certain conditions, fre- 
quently comes shi (§. 21.), which has also been preserved in 
the Zend, where, according to §. 53., the original si is changed 
to hi ; as jfe>»A5»ASi bamhi and ahi, “ thou art,” answering 
to ^^f^bhavasif ^f^asi (for as-si) * but herenuishh 

** thou makest,” answering to krinSshi, as kri, according 
to the fifth class (§. 109^ 4.), would form. In the secondary 
forips, according to §. 56\, the concluding sibilant, with a 
preceding as a, has become ^ 6, and with am d, gus do, but 
after other voweK has remained ; hence 
rdvayS, “ thou spakedst” (V. S. p. 4l), answering to 
prdsrdvayas ; but avs^as^ mraSs,* “ thou spakedst,” answering 

* I write purposely, and render ^ by 6 , because I'now find 

jnyseif compelled to adopt the remarks.of Burnouf, founded on the best 

and 
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abros, for wliich irregularly [G. Ed. p. 646.] 
abravts (Gram. Grit. §. 352.). Among the European cognate 
languages, the Old Sclavonic takes decided precedence for the 
fidelity and consistency with which it has preserved the pri- 
mary termination si or shi, and so distributed them that the 
first has remained in the archaic conjugation, (§. 436.) the 


and oldest manuscripts (Ya 9 na, pp. ivii. iviii.); that J? as well as A# stands 
for the Sanskrit the former, i#, however, onlyfor the initial and paediah 
and always accompanied by the new Guna a (§. 28.) — thus always 
for an initial and medial — and the latter, only for a terminating ^ 

and without the appendage o£ xs; as also before e at the end of a word 
no A 5 <2 is inserted. As a medial letter, ^ appears sometiines as the repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit ’SI a, and is then produced by the influence either 
of an antecedent v or uloyd for ubhayos^ p. 277), or it 

represents in the diphthong 6i, the a element of the ’Sanskrit 3? ^ 
As, however, ^ in the purest texts is specially reserved for a 
position in the last syllable, it happens that, for the most part, it is, accord- 
ing to its origin, the solution of the syllable as^ as this terminating 
syilakie, in Sanskrit, becomes 6 only before sonants, in Zend always 
56 ^), Yet I do not believe that it has been the intention of the Zend 
speech or writing to distinguish the Gnna ^ d, i,e. the 6 which springs 
from *3' u with a inserted before it, from that which springs from as, 
by vocalization of the 5 to w ; for each 6 consists of a + w, and upon the value 
and the pronunciation the question whether the m- or the a-element was 
there first, whether an a has been prefixed to the w, or an u appended to the 
a, can have no infljuence. The position of a vowel in a word may, however, 
well have an influence on its value ; and it is conceivable that the 7;on- 
eluding 6, kept pure from the Guna a, appeared more important than that 
which, at the beginning or middle of a word, had a prefixed. If 
the crude forms in in Zend as m Sanskrit, had Guna in the vocative 
(§. 205.), the concluding Guna--^ would also, as I believe, be represented 
in Zend by \ and not by J^aj. I can, however, as it is, discover no reason 
why a concluding ^ in Sanskrit, produced by Guna out of «, should be 
represented in Zend in the one way or the other. 




(G. Ed. p 648 ,] 
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[G. Ed p. ^47.] latter in all the others. I subjoin the verbs 
of the archaic conjugation, with several examples of Ihe more 
common, for comparison with the Sanskrit 


OLD SCLAVONIC. 

KCH yesi, “es,*" 

AACH dash das^ 
iach yasi^ ** edis^"' 

BifeCH vyesi} “ novisUr 
niEmn fieshi, hiUsr 
uiemn chieshu quiescis^ 
CM-feKoiH smyeyeshi{sya\ '' rides ^ 
vyeyeshi, **fiasr 
^mAKuih ^nayfishi, novisth^ 
RonuiH hoi8hi(sya\ ‘Himes' 
A^»«uiH dyeyeshif ^'facis^ 
ihHBEmn shiveshi, “ vivis^'' 
uAAEmn padeslih “ cadis,” 
BE^EmH ve^eshi, '' veins,'''' 
tmiuivi spishi, ** dormis,''^ 

7’ecJi€$hi, 

*r^;^CEmn tryaseshiisya), “ tremis, 
E:feAEmH hyedeshi, '' affligis^ 
HECEmn neseshi, ‘‘fers^ 

^OEEmn ^obeshi, '' vocas^^ 
AE^Emn dereshi, ''excoris^ 
n^ouinmn proshishU “ precaris,^'' 
TAAiwnn gadishi, “ vituperus^ 
CAbimHmn slysM-shi, ** audis,^'' 
^BEnHBSsf ^venishif sonasi''' 
nsAnniM pudisM, pellis,'*'' 
BA^THOiH mrtishi, “ veTiis^\ 
'Ej^AHiim hudishi, expergefacis,’''' 
CMHihnijm smishishi, ^'nictaris^ 


SANSKRIT. 

asi. 

daddsi, 

atsL 

vHsi. 

pivasi? 

sSsM. 

WtR smayas^? 

^Tftr vdn, 

jdndn^ 

^ftr dadhdsh 
jivasi, 
xnrfe patasL 
^ftr vahasL 

swapishu 

vacha$h 

trasasu 

fVmPu vidhyasu 
nayasiJ 
hwayasu 

drindsi, laceras.''\ 
pnchchhasii ''interrogas^''^^ 
gadasi, loquerisd'' 
srinoshi}^ 
swanash 
pddayasi}^ 
va^iasL 
hddhayasi. 
mishasu 


^See §. 436 


* Compare nHBO pivo, ‘^beer.” 


3 A middle. 
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form, which is replaced in Sclavonic by the appended reflexive. ^ Ac- 
cording to the ninth class (§. 109 5.), but with irregular suppression of 
the n of the root Jna, which in the second class would form jndsi^ to which 
the Sclavonic form approaches more closely. s j)ji^ w to place," 
obtains, through the preposition vi^ the meaning ^^to make^^ (compare 
§. 442 , Note ^). Perhaps, also, the Camiolan delam^ “ I work/' is based 
on this root, so that it would stand for dedam {§. 17.), setaining the redu- 
plication which is peculiar to the Sanskrit and Greek verb, as also the 
Lithuanian dedu with dhnL ® Observe the favourite interchange be- 
tween V and r or Z {§, 20. and §. 409., Note t ) ' on this perhaps rests 
the relation of the inseparable preposition ra ^ — which in several 

compounds corresponds in sense to the Latin (Bohr p.422, &c.) — to 
the Sanskrit vahis, “ out,” for A is frequently represented by Ihe 

Sclavonic 2 1, as in ^end hy in ’ vahdmi, vazami, 

vein. The Sanskrit vahis^ however, is found in Sclavonic in 
another form besides this, viz. with the v hardened to^ ; hence ke^ 
hei, without in verbal combinations and ho^ (Dobr. p,418, &:c.). 
^ I have no doubt of the identity of the Sclavonic root nes and the San- 
skrit n% which agree in the meaning ‘‘to bring’*; and in nfany passages 
in the Episode of the Deluge the Sanskrit rd may be very well*^rendered 
by “ to carry," With reference to the sibilant which is added in Sclavonic 
observe, also, the relation of the root slys^ “to hear,** to the Sanskrit snt 
and Greek KAY. ^ In the infinitive {hati and preterite ibach the 
Sclavonic form of the root resembles very strikingly the Zend 
zhay^mi^ a complex but legitimate modification of the Sanskrit hwaydmi 
42. 57.). ® The root is properly rfar, according to the Gramma- 

rians ^ drl, and T?IT nd (euphonic for na) the character of the ninth 
class {§. 109 5.). Compare Vocalismus, p. 179. Remark the 

Zend form peresahi. Inllussian s-prosity means “ to carry.*’ 

Irregularly for sVM?7dsAz, from the root sVw, with the character of the 
fifth class (§. 109^4.), and n euphonic for n [G. Ed. p. 649.] 
(comp. Note ^). The causal form oipadj “to The Sclavonic 

has d for a, according to §. 266 h. The Latin peUo appears to me to be- 
long to this root, with exchange of d for I (§. 17.), to "ts^hich a follQ;^iiig y 
may have assimilated itself— as, in Greek, dXXos from ^yos — as a rem- 
nant of the causal character ay a (J. o74.). 

448. The Lithuanian has, in common with the Greek, pre- 
served the full termination si only in the verb substantive, 
where es-si and the Doric lo’-cr/ hold out a sisterly hand to 
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each othen In other cases the two languages appropriate 
the syllable in question so that the Lithuanian retains every- 
where the % the Greek, in accordance with the Latin and 
Gothic, the 5 . Compare the Lithuanian dSd’-z with the San- 
skj*it dadd-si, Sclavonic da-si^ Greek S/iSw-s*, and Latin das. 
Just as dad's ]aas suppressed its radical vowel before that of 
the termination, so, in Miekke’s first and second conjugation, 
is the connecting vowel removed, while the third and fourth 
form a diphthong of it with i, as in the first person with the 
u ; hence wez-i for weze-% answering to the Sanskrit vah-asi, 
Zand mz-a^hi, Sclavonic ve^sshi, Latin vehss, Gothic vigss 
(§. 109^ L), Greek and its own j^ural veis~te, as 

dMa-tey answering to dud's; but yesslc-as, “thou seekest,” 
analogous t© the first person yessk-a-u. In the Greek, how- 
ever, the i of the second person in the conjugation in co has 
hardly been lost entirely, but has very probably retired back 
into thq^preceding syllable. As, for instance, yeveretpa out of 
7 eveTep/a —Sanskrit fieKatva out of fxeKavia (§.119.), 

fjL€i^o)v, ’)(€lp(s)V) dfieivcovt for &c. (§. 300. p. 415 G. ed.); 

so also repir-eis out of repTr-e-cr/ = Sanskrit tarp-as^ Or 
are we to assume, thht in Greek the i has exercised an 
attractive force similar to that in Zend (§.41.), and accord- 
ingly the antecedent syllable has assimilated itself by the 
insertion of an i, so that repneig is to be explained as arising 

[G. Ed. p, 650.] from an older form repTreicri ? I think not, 
because, of the i-forms extant now in Greek, no one exhibits 
such a power of assimilation, and, for ins^tance, we find 
yet^ecrtg, repevi, peKavt, not yevetmgy repetvi, peKaivt, The 
power which is not attached to the living i is hardly to be 
ascrfted to the tJead. 

449. The Lithuanian carries over the i of the primary 
forms also to the secondary, at least to the preterite, or 
has brought it badk by an inorganic path to this place, 
which it must have originally occupied; so that, for instance, 
huw-a-i corresponds to the Sanskrit a-bhav-as, “ thou wast ” 
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On the other hand, in the Sclavonic the secoi\dary forms 
are without any personal sign of distinction, since the final 
s of the cognate languages has been compelled to yield to 
the universal law of suppression of terminating consonants 
(§• 255. /.). Hence, for instance, the imperatives aA/Raii 
‘‘ give,” be^’S “drive,” answering to the San- 

skrit dadydSi vaMs, Zend daidhyco (§. 442. Note ^ and §. 56^), 
vazoiSf Greek SiSoirjs, e^oi^, Latin dis, vehds, Gothic vigais, 
450. There remain two isolated singular terminations of the 
second person to be mentioned, fv dhi and tha. The former 
is found in Sanskrit in the imperative of the second principal 
conjugation, whhjh answers to the Greek conjugation in jj.t; 
the latter in the reduplicated preterite of verbs in general. The 
termination dhi has, however, split itself into tw(7forms; inas- 
much as, in the common language, consonants alone have 
the power to bear the full dhi, but after vowels all that 
remains of the dh is the aspiration; hence, for instance, 
hhdhi, “ shine,” pd-Ai, “rule,” in contrast to ad-dhi, “eat,” 
vid-dhi, “ know,” vag-dM, “ speak,” yung-dhi, “ bind.” That, 
h owev er, dhi originally had universal prevalence, may be 
inferred from the fact, that in Gr^ek the corresponding di 
spreads itself over consonants and vowels, since we find not 
only iV-d/, K£Kpa')(6i, arco^j^d/, TTeixeicrBi, but [G. Ed. p. 651.] 
also (pddi, idi, cTTfjdi, &c. : furthermore from this, that in San- 
skrit, also, many other aspirates have so far undergone mu- 
tilation, that nothing but the breathing has remained; 
inasmuch as, for instance, the root dhd, “ to lay,” forms hita 
in the participle passive ; and the dative termination bhyam 
in the pronominal first person, although at an extremely 
remote period, has been mutilated to A?/a??r(§. 215.) : Anally 
from this, that in more modern dialects also, in many places, 
a mere k is found where the Sanskrit still retains the full 
aspirated consonant, as also the Latin opposes its humus to 
the Sanskrit bhicml My opinion hereon, already elsewhere 
established, that whereas it has formerly been assumed that 
the termination hi, as the original, has, after consonants, been 
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Strengthened to dUy this assumption is false, and conversely 
the did has been shortened, after vowels, to hi, is since 
then confirmed by the Vedic dialect, which I had not yet 
consulted; inasmuch as in this it is true the mutilated 
form ht^ is already extant, but the older dhi has not 
retired so far ^ to the rear as not to be permitted to con- 
nect itself also with vowels. Thus, in Rosen’s Speci- 
men of the Rig- Veda (p. 6), the form hu-dhi, “ hear thou,” 
answers remarkably to the Greek KKvdiA The Zend also 
gives express confirmation to my theory, in that it never, 
as far as is yet known, admits of the form Ai, or its probable 
substitute ^ zi (§. 57.), but proves that at ^he period of its 
identity with the Sanskrit the T sound of the ending dhi 
had as yet n«t yielded. In Zend, in faht, we find, wherever the 
personal termination is not altogether vanished, either dhi or 
di; for instance, kmdhi “ praise thou,” for the 

[G. E(^p.652.] Smskrit stuhi ; kerenuidhi, 

make thou,” for the word, deprived of its personal ter- 
mination, ^ kfinu; daz-dki, “give thou,” (for 

dihi), euphonic for dad-dhi, inasmuch as T sounds be- 
fore other T sounds pafes into sibilants (compare TreTre/cr-d/, 
§.102 concL): to soft consonants, however, as Burnouf has 
shewn, the soft sibilants^ z and do zh alone correspond.? For 
dazdhi we find, also, ddidh for instance, 

Vend. S. p. 422; but I do not recollect to have met elsewhere 
with di for dhi, 

451. How much, in Sanskrit, the complete retention of 
the» termination fvt dhi depends on the preceding portion of 
the word, we see very clearly from this, that the character 
of the^fth class §. 109^4.)has preserved the mutilated 
form hi only in cases where the u rests against two antece- 

i 

^ * See Gram. Grit §. 104. and Addenda to §.31 5. p. 331 G. ed. 

t Compare Rosen^s remark on this termination. 1. c. p. 22. — B. The 
retention of after a vowel is found also in the Mahabhdrata as 
put aw^y/' discard — W. 
t Ya 9 na LXXX VI and CXXI. passim. 
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dent consonants ; for instance, in dpmhu obtain,’^ from dp 
(compare adAphcor), Where, however, the u is preceded 
only by a simple consonant, it is become incapable of bearing 
the hi termination ; hence, for instance, chinii, collect,” from 
the root chi. In this mutilated form the Sanskrit goes along 
with the corresponding verbal class in Greek, where SeiKvv, 
according to appearance, is in h|^e manner without personal 
termination. The coincidence is, however, so far fortui- 
tuous, as that each of the two languages has arrived inde- 
pendently at this mutilated form subsequently to their 
separation. Nor is the Greek Sslkvv entirely without tei’- 
mination, but, as»I conjecture, the i of the ending 6i lies con- 
cealed in the a, as also in the optative long v occurs for vt ; for 
instance, Saivvro (II. xxiv. 665.) from daiwtTo, ^It is not re- 
quisite, therefore, t^ derive SeZ/cru from the co conjugation, and 
to consider it as a contraction from SeUwe; [G. Ed, p, 653.] 
and thus, also, to deduce rlOei, not from rtSee, butTrom rideri, 
the T being rejected, as Tvirret from rvirreri^ followed out 
from Tvirrerai, and as Kepq, from Kepari ; thus, also, Ycrrf] 
(for fcrr^) from icrTa(&)t, as Moucr^ from Moocra^, \6ycp from 
\dyoi' (compare of/<o/). If, also, dtSov be the contraction of 
.SlSoe, we find also with it, in Pindar, the dialectic form 
S!§oi, which admits very well a derivation from dL§o{d)i.^^ 

452. As" the ^ w of the fifth class, wdiere it is not pre- 
ceded by two consonants, h^s lost the capacity for sup- 
porting the personal termination dhi or hi ; thus, also, the short 
a of the first chief conjugation, both in Sanskrit and Zend, 
has proved tod weak to serve as a support to dhi ovMh 
and has laid them aside, as would appear, from the re- 
motest period, as the corresponding Gre'?k conjugation, 

♦ The relation of Uhoi to Ubov is essentially different from that which 
exists between Tvirroicris rvTrroiora, and TuirrovcrL^ TV77Tov(Ta ; for here, as in 
[xeKais for fteXas, out of /z-eXai"?, and analogous cases, the i represents a 
nasal, which, in the ordinary language, has been melted down to v, but also, 
in rcSels for rcBevs, has become i. On the other hand, bidov and Biboi do not 
rest on different modifications of a nasal. 
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namely, that in ct), and the Latin and Germanic conjuga- 
tions, collectively dispense with the personal termination. 
The Germanic simple (strong) conjugation also surrenders 
the connecting vowel ; hence vig for viga, Sanskrit vah-a, 
Zend vaz-at Latin veh-e, Greek e%-e. 

453. We now turn to the termination tha, of which 
it has already been remajfked, that it is, in the singular, 
peculiar to the reduplicated preterite. In the Zend I know 
no certain instance of this termination ; yet I doubt not 
that there, also, its prevalence is pervading, and that in 
a passage of the Izeshne (V.S. p. 311), in which we expect a 
fuller explanation through Neriosengh’s Sai^skrit translation, 

[G. Ed. p. 654.] the expression fm-dadhaiha 

can mean «?othing else than ‘‘thou gavest,” as the repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit pra-daddtha, ^§.47.); for in the 
second person plural, after the analogy of the Sanskrit and 
the Zend first person dadmahi (§. 30»), the d of the root must 
have been extinguished, and I expect here das-ta 

for das-tka, insomuch as in the root MA, 

answering to the Sanskrit root ^ sthd (compare p. Ill), 
so universally, in Ze?nd, the Sanskrit th has laid’^^de 
its aspiration after ^ s.* Among the European cognate 
languages the Gothic comes the nearest to the aboriginal 
grammatical condition of our family of languages, in so far 
that, in its simple (strong) preterite, it places a t as a per- 
sonal sign, without exception, opposite to the Sanskrit tha, 
which ^ remains exempt from suppression, because it is 
aljEvays sustained by an antecedent consonant (compare §.91.): 
we might otherwise expect to find a Gothic th answering to 
the Sanskrit tkffjet not as an unaltered continuation of the 
Sanskrit sound, but because ^this£i comparatively younger 
letter (compare p. 621), to which the Greek r corresponds, 

^ Burnouf, in his able collection of the gi'onps of consonants ascertained to 
exist in the Zend, has not admitted the combination kh but only 
H (f^) (Vend. S p. cxxxviii). 
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and to this latter the Gothic th. If, however, the* Greek, in 
its termination da, appears identical with the Sanskrit 
this appearance is delusive, for in an etymological point of 
view dh (§. 16.). While, however, this rule holds 
good elsewhere, in the case above, d is generated by the ante- 
cedent <r, on the same principle as that which,^in the medio- 
passive, converts every r of an active personal termination, 
after the pre-insertion of <r, into d. As to the origin of the a 
which constantly precedes the ending da [G. Ed. p. 655.] 

I have now no hesitation, contrary to an earlier opinion,* in 
referring it to the root in ^o-da and dlaSaj and in dividing them 
^cr-Bai ota-Ba (for The former answers to the Sanskrit 

ds-i‘tha, for which we may expect ds-tha, without the con- 
necting vowel, which Ifas perhaps remained iiT the Veda- 
dialect. If this treatment and comparison, however, be sound, 
then is ^a-da also a remnant of the perfect, to which, too, 
the first person for ^a'a=San^rit dsa, belongs, and the 
ending da thus stands in ^aBa in its true place : just so, also, 
in ol(T^6ai answering to the Sanskrit vit-tha (for vid-tha), 
“ t hou knowesV’ Gothic vais-t for vaiH (§. 102.), and very 
probably to the Zend va&s-ta (see p. 94). The root vidt in 
Sanskrit, has the peculiarity, demonstrated by comparison w itli 
the cognate languages to be of extreme antiquity, of using the 
terminations of the reduplicated preterite, but without redu- 
plication, with a present sigrfification ; hence, in the first 
person, vMa (not vivMa), answering to the Greek dtSa for 
FolSa, and Gothic vait. In f^SetaBa or ^SrjcrBa, I recognise 
with Pott, as in all pluperfects, a periphrastic formation, 
and consider, therefore, his eiada or t}cr6a as identical 
with the simple fcrda. ^Hetcrda is, as to form, a plus- 
quam perfect : nevertheless, to the Sanskrit first augmented 
preterite ayam, dyas, ylov^ rj7e^, correspond. In sipriaBa, how- 


* Annals of Oriental Literature, p. 41, 
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ever, and in dialectic forms like edeKricrBa, the termination da 
appears to me unconscious of its primitive destination, and, 
habituated by ^crda, and otcr^Ba to an antecedent cr, to have 
fallen back upon the personal sign 2, which was ready to its 
hand. 

454. In Lp.tin, sti corresponds to the Sanskrit termi- 
nation tha, with a weakening of the a to i, and the pre-in- 
sertion of an 5 , which has even intruded itself into the 

[G Ed. p. 656.] plural, where the s is less appropriate. On 
which account I consider it as a purely euphonic affix. 
Compare, for example — 


LATIN. 

dedi-sti, 

itt 

steti-sfi, 

momordA’-sth 

tutudzisti, 

pq^ed’i'Sti, 

poposcAsti 


SANSKRIT. 

dadi^tha or dadd-tha, 
tasthi~tha or tasfhd-tha* 
mamard-i-^tha, “ thou crushed st.” 
tui6dA~tha, “ thou woundedst.” 
papard-i-tha. 

paprachch-i-tha,* thou askedst.” 


The Latin has preserved the ancient condition of t^ Ja n- 
guage more faithfully than the Greek in this respect, that 
it has not allowed the termination in question to overstep 
the limits of the perfect. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic 
have allowed the reduplicated preterite, and, with it, the 
termination, entirely to perish. 

455. We give here a general summary of the points of 
comparison which we have established for t)^e second person 
ot the three numbers of the transitive active form. 


* Compare the Sclavonic ^^precari*' {§. 447. Table.) The San- 

skrit root prachchh, whose terminating aspirate in the case above Gram. 
Grit. 88 ) steps before its tenuis, has split itself into three forms in 
Latin, giving up the p in one, whence rogo, interrogo, the r in another, 
whence posco (jJ. 14.), and retaining both in precor^ 
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asi,^ 

tishthasi, 
daddsi, 
hharasiy 
vahasiy 
‘ {a)sydsy 
tishtMs,^ 
dadydsy 
bkarhy 
mMsy 
avahasy 

viddhi, 

srudhi,^^ 

vaha, 

dsitkay 

vHtha, 

tutodithay 

bibkiditha, 

‘ tishthathas. 
hhumthas, 
vahathaSy 
bkaritam, 
vahitam, 
avahatam, 

tishthathay 

hharathay 

vahathay 

tisMhUa^ 
dady ciicLy 
bharUay 
vaMta, 
avahatay 
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ZEND. 

GREEK 

LATIN. 

GERMAN.* 

LITH OLD SCLAV. 

ahiy 

icra-iy 

eSy 

iSy 

ess^ly yesi. 

kistahi, 

itrrqiy 

stasy 

*stdst 

stowiy- stoXshi, 

dadhdhiy 

dlBcoSy 

dasy 

.... 

dudL- da$i. 

barahiy 

cj)€pELSy 

fersy^ 

bah is 

.... .... 

vazakiy 

ex^iSy^ 

vekiSy 

vigisy 

d^eziy"^ Deieshi. 

hydoy 

eXo-yrjSy 

siesy • 

siyaisy^ 


histoiSy 

icrrair^Sy 

stes. 

.... 

stoweki^ stol} 

datdkydOy 

^tbotrjs, 

deSy 

.... 

duhi^ dashdy ^ 

bharbxSy 

(pEpoiSy 

ferds. 

bairais 



vazbisy 

exoiSy 

vehds, 

vigaisy 

wefzki^ 

vazdy 

^ m 

ELX^Sy 

vehebaSy 


wezei- . . . * 

azdiy^^ 

lctBl 


.... 


vishdif^^ 

lctBl 

.... 

.... 

. . . ... 

dazdiy^’^ 

SibmBiy 

.... 

.... 



tcH^vBvy 

.... 




vaza. 


?;eAe, 

vig 

. 

donhitha^^' rja-Bay^^ 


.... 

• 


olcrBay'^ 

vidistiy 

vaist 

.... .... 

.... 

• . . 

tutudisiiy 

, staistaust^^ 

.... . . . 

.... 


fidistiy 

maimaist'^^ 




DUAL. 



histathd'^'^^ 

tcrrarovy 

.... 


sfowitay stdtta 

baratho^''^ 

<f>epEroVy 


bairats 

. 

mzatko^'^ 

exeroVy 


vigatSy 

wezata, ve^eta 

. . . 

(^EpoiroVy . . . 

bairaits 



. . . 

CXOiTOVy 


vigaitSf 

we/zkitOy ve^yeta. 

.... 

elx^ToVy 

PLURAL. 


wezifa . . . 

histathayy 

LCrrdTEy 

statisy 

*stdt 

... .... 

harathay 

(j^epETEy 

fertiSy^- 

hairith ^ 


mzathay 

EX^TEy 

vehitisy 

vigithj^^ 

wezatiy ve(ete. 

histabtay 

IcrralTjTE^ 

stetisy 

.... 

ItowSkite, siocte. 

daidkydtay 

blboLTJTEy 

ditisy 

. . . 

dukite, daskdite 

baradtay 

(pEpotTEy JerdtiSy 

hairaiih^^ 



vazaetay 

EXOlTEy 

vekdtisy 

vigaiih^^ 

we/zkite, ve^ete 

vazatay 

Elx^TEy 

vehebatiSy .... 

weMte 


* See §, 442., Note # 
x ^ 2 


[a. Ed. p. 657 .] [G. Ed. p. 658 .] 
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^ Abbrevmted from as-si. ^ See §. 448. ^ Corresponds, with 

regard to the immediate connection of the personal termination with the 
root, to fwft hihliarshi of the third class (J. 109“. 3). ^ See 

J 44*2. Note ® This form is grounded on svg as its root ; a is the usual 
connecting vowel (p 105), and i tlie modal expression. !More of this 
hereafter. ® Tishthayds, or, with the d suppressed, tishtJiyds^ would cor- 
respond with the'^Greek iarairjs: hut the root sthd treats its radical vowel 
according to the analogy of the & of the first and sixth class (§. 109 1.), 
and contracts it, therefore, with the modal character t or into d, as in 
Latin sUs out of stais. More of this hereafter. ^ The Lithuanian 

imperative, also, like the Sclavonic, rests on the Sanskrit potential. The 
i is thus here not a personal but a modal expression, but is generally sup- 
pressed in the second person singular ; and Ruhig declares the form with 
i to be absolute. ^ See Dobr. p. 630 9 %ee Dobr. p. 539, and 

the further remarks on the imperative of the Archaic conjugation. 
^0 See §§.255??, and 433. ^^Out of dd-dh% and this euphonic for 

as*dM, ’icT-SL (Gram. Crit. §. 100.) ; so, below^ dS-'hi out of dad-dhu 
That, however, the form di-hi has been preceded by an earlier dd-hi 
or dd-dhi^ ntay be inferred from the Zend form ddi-di (see §. 450.), the 
first i Oi w’hich has been brought in by the retro-active influence of the 
last (§.41,). In Sanskrit, however, I no longer, as I once did, ascribe 
to the i of idhi, dild an assimilating influence on the antecedent syllable, 
but I deduce the i from d thus, that the latter element of a-^-a has 
weakened itself to i. I shall recur to this hereafter, when I com^^ the 
reduplicated preterite. ^ - As idhi has sprung from ad-dhi^ the 

latter leads us to expect a Zend form az~di^ by the same law which has 
generated^^^ daz-di from dad-di, The here supposed 

vizh-diy from vid-dU distinguishes itself from ^ daz-dU out of dad- 
diy through the influence of the antecedent vowel ; for Jo zh an-dj 5^ are, as 
sonant (soft) sibilants, so related to each other as, in Sanskrit, and iq sh 
among the surd (hard), see §. 21., and compare Burn^ours Ya 9 na, p. cxxi. 

See §. 450., and above. Notes and See §. 450. V eda-form, 

§. 450. I have here, and also p. 654 G. ed , given a short a to the end- 
ing although? the lithographed Codex, p.311, presents fradadhdthd 

with a long d ; but in the passage cited of the Izeshne there are many other 
instances of the short terminating a written long j for which reason I can- 
not draw from the form/ra£?U(fa^fi4 the conclusion that the originally short 
personal-termination thah^s lengthened itself in Zend, while elsewhere, con- 
versely, the long final a of polysyllabic words has been shortened : compare 
p. 306 Note f. As to what concerns the supposed form donhitha I have else- 
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where already cited the third person {§• ^6°.), 

and expect accordingly to be answered by 

doMtha. See pp 632, 633. See ^.102. 5./., and p, C54 O. ed 

20 The Gothic roots and Twaet have permanently substituted tlie Guna 
for the radical vowel, and thus preserved the reduplication : their concluding 
t for d satisfies the law of substitution, but the first t of staut is retained 
on its original footing by the pre-insertion of the euphonic s (vj. 91.). 
With regard to the m of mait^ as corresponding to the bh of bhid, look to 
§§. 62. and 215., and to the phenomenon, often before mentioned, that 
one and the same root in one and the same language has often split itself 
into various forms of various signification; for which reason I do not hesi« 
tate to consider as well bitj to bite ’’ (beita, bait)^ as mait, to cut off,"' 
with Its petrified Guna, as corresponding to the Sanskrit bhid, ‘‘ to split."’ 

21 The dual termination fo, of which we have evidence for the third person, 

leaves scarcely room for doubt that thd belongs to the second person of 
the primary forms. 22 Compare hihhri-tha of the third class, 

and above Note Upon th for d, see §. 446. 

THIRD PERSON. 

456 The pronominal base w ta (§, 343.) has, after the analogy 
of the first and second person, weakened its vowel, in the 
singular primary forms, to i, and in the secondary laid it 
quite aside : the t, however, in Sanskrit and Zend, has, with 
the exception of the termination in us [G. Ed. p 660.] 
nowhere suffered alteration, tvhile, in the second person, we 
have seen the t of fwa divide itself into the forms f, th, dh, 
and s. The Greek, on the other hand, has left the t of the 
third person in ordinary language unaltered only in 
€(TTt = asth asti, but elsew'here substituted a 

cr; so that, for instance, J/Swcr/ more resembles the Sanskrit 
second person daddsi than the third daddii, and is only 
distinguished inorganically from its own "^second person 
S!§(j 0 £, by the circumstance that the latter has dropped the i, 
which naturally belonged to it That, however, originally 
Ti prevailed everywhere, even in the conjugation in o>, is 
proved by the medio-passive termination rat ; for as ^iBoTat is 
founded on SiScart, so also is repTrerat on repTr-e-r/ “Sanskrit 
iarp-a-tu The form repitei has, however, arisen from a 
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rejection of t, as above (§.451.), ridei from rider SlSoi 
from dlSoSif /cepot, from Kspan;^ as also, in Prakrit, bhanai^ 
“ didfl'" is used together with hhamdi.f In the secondary 
forms the Greek, according to the universal law of sound, 
has given up the concluding T sound, and goes hand in 
hand, in this respect, with the Prakrit, which, with excep- 
tion of the Anuswara (§, 10^.), has repudiated all consonants 
at the end of words, as in the Gothic, §.432., and the 
Sclavonic, §. 255. I : hence ^^(pt answers better to the 
Prakrit form vaM, and to the Gothic vigai and Sclavonic 
BE^H 'vezi, than to the Sanskrit vaMU Zend vaxdit, 

and Latin vehat, vehet 

457. While the concluding T sound of the secondary forms in 

[G. Ed. p. 661.] Sanskrit and Zend has survived the injuries 
of time in but one other language, the L&tin, in the more full 
termination of the primary forms ti almost everywhere the 
i alone 'has been dropped, but the T sound has been preserved 
to the present day in German and in Russian. Nor has the 
Old Sclavonic allow^ed the i to escape entirely, but exhibits 
it in the form of a y.t ^ Compare 


OLD SCLAVONIC. 

i^tnyes-ty, ''esC 
^i^byas-ty,^ ''edit,"" 
B'feCTb vyes-ty.^ " sdt,"" ^ 
AACTb das-ty,^ '' daf^" 
BE3ETb vei-e-ty, " vehiC 


SANSKRIT. 

^rftcT as-ii. 
at-tl 
vit4L 
daddrtu 
vaha-tL 


* Perhaps qlkoi, too, is not an antiquated dative form for oiKip, but an 
abbreviation of o ’ lko 6 i . 

t In the second imperative-person, also, the Prakrit exhibits an inter- 
esting analogy to the Greek r/^e(r)£, in the form lihanai^ die ” 

(Urvasi Ed. Lenz, p. 67), for hhanaki, horn bhanadki, 

4 . According to Eobrowsky, only in the Archaic conjugation ; to Kopi- 
tar, also in the ordinary. He remarks, namely (Glagolita, p. 62), “ Tertice 
pm^sonce Tb tarn sing, quam plur. veteres, ut nos hie, per U'b scrihebant, 
Modiermpet' nr §s euphonic for d ( p. 608.) 
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The Lithuanian has, in the ordinary conjugation, lost the 
sign of the third person in the three numbers ; hence 
w6z-d! corresponding to the Sclavonic and Sanskrit 

vah-a-ti; so, too, in the dual and plural. Those verbs 
only, which, in the first person, have preserved the termi- 
nation mi (§. 435.), have, in the third also, partially pre- 
served the full ti, or the i, and, ii^deed, at the same time, in 
direct combination with the root ; hence, esti, he is,” dasti, or 
dust\^ “ he gives,'" 6st\^ he eats,” g?est\* " he sings,” desf* 
“he places,” miegf, “he sleeps,” sdugt\ “he preserves,” 
gelbt\ “ he helps,” sergt\ “ he protects,” lieht\ “ he lets.” 
This singular termination is also carried over to the dual and 
plural. The Gothic has, with the exception of ist, where 
the ancient tenuis has 'maintained itself under t-the protec- 
tion of the anteced^t s, everywhere th in the third person 
of the primary forms. This th however, is not the usual 

substitute of f, but stands, as in the [G. Ed. p. 662.] 

* 

second plural person (see §. 446,), euphonically for c/, because 
th suits the ending better than d (§.91.), In the medio- 
passive, on the other hand, the older medial has maintained 
itself in the termination da, which also^grees with the Prakrit 
ending du On these medials rests, also, the Old High Ger- 
man t, by a displacement which has again brought back the 
original form.f 

458. For the designation ,of plurality a n, which has 
been compared before with the accusative plural (§. 236.), is 
inserted before the pronominal character. After this the 
Gothic, in contradistinction from the singular, has main- 
tained the older medial, since nd is a favourite combination. 
Compare sind with santU he'^iU ‘'sunt,'' and 


* S euphonic for d, in accordance with §, 102. and with the Sclavonic, 
t In this sense is to be corrected what we have remarked on this head 
n % 00. 
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(cr)evT/. The Sanskrit observes before the same n the same 
principle, which we have noticed above (§. 437. Rem.), with 
respect to the vowel-less m of the first person of the secondary 
forms. It pre-inserts, namely, an a when that letter or & 
does not already precede the pluralizing n in the class or radical 
syllable : hence, indeed, tarp-a-ntii like repir-o-vTi^ tishta^nti 
like JcTTa-vT/, hh&nth “ they shine,” like but chi-nw-anti, 

“they collect,” not chi-nu-nti from chi; y-anti, “they go,” not 
[G.Ed.p. 663.] from i. Thus the Greek d(ri out of 

avTi in deiKvv-do-ti i~d<Tt, rtd e-dart , Stdo-dcri, acquires a fair 
foundation ; for it is scarcely to be admitted that so striking 
a coincidence can be accidental. For even if the forms 
rtSeavTh S/Soarr/, tavTt, deiKvvavrti are not maintained in any 
dialect, yet'^e cannot doubt that the length of the a in rideda-t, 
&c., as well as in fcrracr/ and Tervcpda-h is a compensation for a 
dropped v, and that cr/, as everywhere in the third person, 
stands for f/. With regard, however, to the interpolated oc, 
^etKvvdcrt and 'idcri coincide the most closely with the abori- 
ginal type of our family of language, as in 'rtded(ri the e, 
and in Sidodai the o, stand for the Sanskrit d or a \Jf>r 
TidrijJLi^ssdadhdmi and Sldoipt^daddmL These two Sanskrit 
words must originally have formed, in the third plural 
person, dadhd-n-ti, dadd-nti, or, with a shortened a, dadha-nli, 
dada-nti; and to this is related the Doric rtdeprt, SiSdyrt, as 
evTi to ^BrPtT sand The forms rid-eam, diBodcrt, however, have 
followed the analogy of detKvvdan and fao*/, inasmuch as they 


^ The Indian grammarians assume everywhere anti, and, in the secon- 
dary forms, an, as the full termination of the third person plural, and lay 
down, as in the firsCperson singular of the secondary forms, as a rule, that a 
of the class syllable of the first chief conjugation is rejected before the a of 
the ending; thus, tarp* •anti, for tarpdnti, out of tarp-a-anti* The cognate 
languages, however, do not favour this view; for if the Greek o of (pep-o-vrt 
is identical with that of ipep-o-pes, and the Gothic a of 'bair-a-nd with that 
of hair-a-m, the a also of the Sanskrit hharanti must be received in a like 
sense as the long d of hhar-d-mas and the short of hhar^a-tha. 
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have treated their radical vowel as though it had not sprung 
from a> Thus the lonicisms, iareacrtf eaet. 

459. The Sanskrit verbs of the third class (§. 109\ 3.), on 
account of the burthen occasioned by the reduplication, 
which they have to bear in the special tenses, strive after 
an alleviation of the weight of the terminations: they 
therefore give up the n of •the third person plural, 
and shorten a long d of the root, whence dada-ti, 

‘‘ they give,” dadha-fi, “ they place,” ^T^IT jaha4i, 

"they leave.” There is, however, no room to doubt that, 
in the earlier condition of the language, these forms were 
sounded dada-nt% dadha-ntijaha-nii, and that in this respect 
the Doricisms StSo-vri, ndi-vTi, have handed down more faith- 
fully the original type? The Zend also [G.^^ d. p. 664.] 

protects, in redup'^cated verbs, the nasal; for in V. S., 
p. 213, we read dadeniS, ** they give,” perhaps 

erroneously for dadenti* If, however, the reading be 
correct, it is a middle verb, and not the less bears witness 
to a transitive dadentl The Sanskrit, however, in the 
middle, not only in reduplicated verbs, but in the entire 
second chief conjugation, which corresponds to the Greek 
in fxt^ on account of the weight of the personal terminations, 
abandons the plural nasal ; hence chi-^nw-ate (for chi-nw-anU) 
contrasted with the transitive chi^-nw-antL This also is 
evidently a disturbance of the original build of the language, 
which dates first from an epoch subsequent to the dis- 
persion of tongues ; for the Greek maintains in the medio- 
passive, still more firmly than in the active, the nasal ^s 

♦ That, however, the suppression of the nasal is not foreign to the 
Zend is shewn in the form senhaiti, “they teach,"* = Sanskrit 

sdsati from the root which, probably on account of the 

double sibilant, follows the analogy of the reduplicated forms. In Zend, 
the nasal (§.56^) placed before the A may have favoured the suppres- 
sion of that of the termination. Upon the ^ e for g e see Bumouf 
Ya^na, p. 480. 
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an expression of plurality, and not only opposes repTr-o-vrai 
to the Sanskrit tarp-a-nti^ but also SlSo’-vrcct, r/de-rrcxf, to 
the Sanskrit dadati, dadhaiL Yet the Greek has, through 
another channel, found a means of lightening the excessive 
weight of the middle termination, by substituting vrai 
where avrai would naturally be expected : hence MtKvv^vrat, 
not ^eiKvv-avrai, which latter we might expect from Je/Acru-acr/ 
(out of SetKvihavTi), The Sanskrit form stn-nw-aU and the 
Greek (nop-vv-vrat respectively complete one another, 
since the one has preserved the a, the other the nasal. The 
extrusion of the a from <j'Top^vv-{a}]vrai resembles that of 
the 7} of the optative, inasmuch as, on account of the in* 
creasing weight of the personal terminations, in the medio- 

[G.Ed.p.6®5.] passive, we form from hdoiyjv not ^tdoirjfjLriv, 
but Sidoip^v. The lonicism has, however, in the third 
person plural, sacrificed the v to the a, and in this par- 
ticular, ^therefore, harmonizes most strictly with the Sanskrit ; 
in remarking which, we must not overlook that both, in 
their respective ways, but from the same motive, have gene- 
rated their oi^, arat, out of anU, avrai ; thus, aTop-vv-a{v}Tat, 
together with (TT6p--vi/-{a)vrat, the first being analogotfS^to 
the Sanskrit stn-riw-a{n)tL We do not, therefore, require, 
contrary to what has been remarked at p. 255, to assume that 
the a of rreiravarai, and similar forms, is the vocalization 
of the V of Ttk-navvraii but rcknav-vrai and TceTtav-arai are 
diverse mutilations of the lost original form Tteitav^avrat. 

460. ^The Old Sclavonic has dissolved the nasal in 
Dobrowsky’s first and second conjugation "into a short u 
sound (as in the first person singular the m), and contracted 
this again withf^the antecedent connecting vowel, which else- 
where appears as e, but here is to be taken as o, to a ; so that 
BE^sfT’b ve^itiyf from ve^onfy has a surprising resemblance 

^Cf (§.783A). 

t Dobrowsky writes BE^ifT and gives, as in the singular, the ^ 
only in the Archaic conjugation (see p. 638. Note. t). 
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to the Greek e^^ovm from t-xovcri for '^ovru The Bohemian 
wezau has, on the other hand, preserved the old a of the 
Sanskrit vah-a-nti, and the Gothic vig-a-nd, which, in the 
Latin veh^u^nft by the influence of the liquid, has become u, 
in contrast to the i of the other persons {vehA-s, &c.). The 
u of the Bohemian wezaUy however, like the kst constituent 
of the diphthongs? of ve^uiyns of nasal origin (§. 255. g,). 

In the Archaic conjugation the Old Sclavonic has, with the 
exception of CsTb sanih ** sunt henti, 

evrl, abandoned entirely the nasal of the termination anti, but, 
instead, has maintained the a in its primary shape, yet 
with the pre-insertion of an inorganic y [G. Ed p 666 ] 

(§. 2*25" ) : otherwise dadaty, for which we And AM^^rb dad- 
yaty» would be nearly identical with the Sanskrit dadaii : 
as reduplicated verbs have, in Sanskrit also, lost the nasal 
(§. 459.). BliA^Tb vyedyaty, ‘'they know,” accords less with 
mdantU and laA^Tb yadyaty, “ they eat,’’ with 
ndanlL This analogy is followed, also, by those verbs, which 
correspond to the Sanskrit tenth class (§. 109^ 6.), namely, 
D^browsky's third conjugation, as EsfA^Tb hud-ya-iy, “ they 
wake” = Sanskrit bddh’-aya-nti. Here, however, as 

the division and comparison given above shew, the y pre- 
ceding the a is not inorganic, but belongs with the a to the 
character-syllable of the conjugation, of which more hereafter. 

461. In the secondary form^the vowel has been dropped 
from the plural termination nti or anti, as from the singular Iz, 
si, mi. and wii^li this in Sanskrit, after the law had esta- 
blished itself so destructive to many terminations whibh 
forbids the union of two consonants at the end of a word 
{§. 94.), the personal character t was obliged to vanish, which 
in Greek, where even a simple t is excluded as a termination, 
had been already withdrawn from the singular. If thus 
erepTT-e finds itself at a disadvantage opposed to utarp-a-f — 
so, in erepTT-o-v, compared with atarp-a~n (for aiarp-a-mf ) — the 
two languages, though from different motives, stand essen- 
tially on a similar footing of degeneracy. ^Hcr-av accords 
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still better with d^-any and aorists like eSei^av with San- 
skrit tenses like the equivalent adihhany as it would seem 
that the sibilant of the verb substantive has protected the old 
a of the termination an from degenerating to o ; for the usual 
practice of the language would have given us to expect 
^crov like erepmov, or rjcrev like repTroi-ev. The Zend goes 
along with the ev of the latter in forms like yjisyju 
anhen, “ they were/’ and barayen, “ they may 

[G.Ed. p.667.] bear”=<^ejOo/ev. We see from this that the 
Zend also cannot support the weight of the termination nty 
although it condescends more than the Sanskrit to conclud- 
ing sibilants sequent on r, c,/, and n ; and has handed down 
to us nominatives such as diar-Sy fire/’ 

drucSy “ a'^emon/’ kerefs, ^ body/’ barons 9 

“ bearing/’ From the Gothic have vanished all the final T 
sounds which existed in the period previous to the German 
language (see §. 294. Rem. 1, p. 399 G. ed.). Hence, if in the 
present indicative bair-^a-nd answer to the Sanskrit hJiar-an-ti 
and Greek we can nevertheless look for no bairaind 

or bairaiand in the subjunctive answering to (j)epoiev(T), Zend 
haTayen{t)\ and we find instead bai-rai-nay as would seeml)y 
transposition out of hairai-any so that an corresponds to the 
Greek and Zend ev, en out of an.* In the medio-passive the 
lost T sound of the active has preserved itself as in the Greek, 
because it did not stand at the end, but the vowel coming 
before, and, in Gothic, by transposition, after the n, is re- 
moved on account of the increscence of the ending ; hence, 
bmraindaUy as in Greek (pepotvroy not ^epo/evro (com pare p,642). 

462. The termination un of the Gothic preterite, as in 
haikaituny ** th^ were named,” may be compared with the 
Alexandrine av for avrt, acri (eyvcoKav, elprjKai/, &c.) with the 
recollection that the Sanskrit also, in its reduplicated pre- 


* Or should wc assume, that, as in the accusative singular {§, 149.), an in- 

organic a has been appended to the originally terminating nasal 1 The sup- 
position of the text, however, accords better with the primitive grammai. 
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terite, although the primary endings belong to it, ,yet, under 
the pressure of the reduplication syllable, has been unable to 
maintain the original anti uncorrupted, but puts us in its 
stead. The s of this form is without doubt [G. Ed. p. 668.] 
a weakening of the original t: with respect, however, to the 
M, it may remain undecided whether it is a vocalization of 
the nasal, and thus the latter element of the Greek ov of 
Tv7rrov(Ti, or a weakening of the a of anfL The Sanskrit uses 
the ending us also in the place of an: first, in the 
potential, corresponding to the Zend-Greek en, ev, hence 
bhari-y-us (with euphonic y, §. 43.) = yj baray-en, 
<pepoL-ev ; second^ in the first augmented preterite of the redu- 
plicated roots, thus, adadhus, they placed,’” adadus, “they 
gave,” for adadhan (coilip. eTiSev), adadan ; from'ivhich it is 
clear that us, sin^ie u is lighter than a (Vocalismus, 
p. 227), is more easily borne by the language than an 
third, in the same tense, but at discretion together with 
d- 7 ?, in roots of the second class in <1, for instance, mjus, 
or aydn, “they went,” from yd; fourth, in some forma- 
tions of the multiform preterite, for instance, 
asrdmhuSf “they heard,” 

463, The Old Sclavonic could not, according to §. 255. 
maintain unaltered either the t or the n of the secondary 
form ant* or nt : it sets in their place either a simple a or 8 ; 
which last is to be derived from on. These two terminations 
are, however, so dealt with by the practice of the language, 
that a appears only after m sh, u only after % ; for instance, 
byechu or E^mA hyesha, “ they were ” (§. 255. m.). The 
secondary form of the Latin has been handed down in most 
perfect condition, and has everywhere retailed the prono- 
minal t after the nasal which expresses plurality; thus erani 
outdoes the abovementioned forms dsaut rjcrav, and 


* Of the termination ant only the t has been dropped, but the n is con- 
tained in the preceding nasalized vowel (see 783. Remark): hence we 
should read an for a, uh for 8, 
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anhen ; and ferant, in respect of the personal sign, 
is more perfect than the Greek (jyepoi^ev, Zend 
baray-en. Gothic bairai-na^ and Sanskrit bhar^-y-us. 

464. In the dual of the Sanskrit the primary form is 
tas, and the secondary tdm : to the former, rov corresponds in 
[G. Ed. p. 669.-] Greek, (§»97.) — thus repn-e-rov = tarp-a-tas ; 
— but the termination Mm has, according to the variety of the 
d representation (§. 4.) divided itself into the forms ryjv and 
Twi/, of which the former is the prevalent one, the latter 
limited to the imperative ; hence erepn-e-ryv, repTr-^oi-^rYjVf 
answering to atarp-a-tdm, tarp-i-tdm; edeiK-crd’^rrjv answering 
to udiA- ha-tdm; but repTr-e-Twr answering to tarp-a~tdm. 
From this remarkable coincidence with the Sanskrit, it is 
clear thatlhe difference in Greek between rov on the one hand, 
and TTjv, Tcov, on the other, has a foundation in remote antiquity, 
and. was not, as Buttmann conjectures (Gr. §. 87.0bs. 2.), a 
later formation of the more modern prose, albeit in four places 
of Homer (three of which are occasioned by the metre) rov is 
found for rtjv. The augment, however, cannot be considered 
as a recent formation merely because it is often suppressed in 
Homer, since it is common to the Greek and the Sanskrit. In 
Zend the primary form is regular, to for the se- 
condary, however, which will be tanm^ we have as 
yet no instance. The Gothic has lost the third dual person, 
but the Old Sclavonic has •TX*ta, feminine fye, as well for 

* An instance is found in a passage of the Izeshne (V. S, p. 48), the sense 
of which has been much mistaken by Anquetil: — 

5 ^ y J^AS ^ staorni maighemcha vdremcha yd id kehrpem vacsayatd 

(vide §. 922.) harhnus paiti gairinanm, I praise the clouds and the rain, 
which sustain thy body on the heights of the mountains.^^ According to 
Anquetil, ^^Tadresse mapriere h Vannie, a laplme^ auxquelles mus avem 
donni un corps sur h sommet des montagnes ’’ Vacsayato is either the 
future of mz, with an inserted a — ^thus for vacsyato =Sanskrit vaksJiyatas 
— or a derivative from the root mentioned, in the present, according to the 
tenth class ; in either case, however, a third person dual. 
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tlie primary form im tas {rov) as for the [G. Ed. p. 670.] 
secondary rTT^ idm^ rrjv, tu>v (compare §.445.); hence be^eta 
veieta, "‘they two ride,” vahatas ; be^octa veiosta^ 

""they two rode,” avdktdm^ euphonic for avdkshtdm, 

p. 98; ^BEHtCTA i<oenyesta, "‘they two sounded,” = 
aswanishtdm* As to what concerns the origin of the last 
letters « and m in the personal expressions iT^ tas and 
tarn, they rest, without doubt, on a similar principle to 
those of the second person ^ thas, tam ; and if one of 
the explanations given, §. 444. be valid, we must then abandon 
the conjecture elsewhere expressed, that m of Mm sprang in- 
deed originally fiom s, but first through the previous interven- 
tion of a n (for m), after the analogy of “ we 

two,” yuvdm, “ ye two ” (§. 340. Table, Dual, l). 

465. The following comparative table presents a summary 
of the third person in the three numbers : — - 




SINGULAR. 


* 

SANSKRIT. 

ZEND 

GREEK. LATIN. 

GERMAN.* 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV 

asti, 

aiti^ 

€crrt. 

€St, 

istf 

estif 

yesty 

tishfafi, 

JltStdtZy 

icrraTif 

Staff 

istdtf 

StOUOf 

stoity 

daftly 

dadkdiii, 

bidcoTi^ 

datf 


dusti. 

dasiy 

afti^ 


.... 

esff 

itith, 


yasty. 

baratif 

baraiti, 

^6p6(r)e,' 

fert,^ 

bairithf 

. . . 


vdhati. 

vaxaiii. 

exf(rW 

vehitf 

vigitkf 

wsza? 

ve{ety. 

{a)sydt, 

hyat, 


sietf 

siyai^ 

. . . 



histdit^ 

lorairjf 

stet, • 



SfOL 

dadydt, 

daidkydt^ bibotr}, 

det, 

.... 


dashdy. 

bharSt, 

barditj 

(pepoLj 

feratf 

bairaif 


1 

avahat^ 

vazat^ 

eixe. 

vehebatf 



wez^ 

.... 

aswaiiU,^ 


.... 

DUAL. 



^venye. 

{a)stas^ 

ko P 

€crr6p. 

.... 

.... 


yesta. 

tishthatas^ 

histatb^'^ 

tcrrarov. 

* « * « 

.... 

8 

stoita. 

harkdm, 


(pepoirrjv^ 

• • • * 

.... 

. . , 


bharatdm^ 


<j>€p€TCaVy 

♦ • * • 

.... 

. . , 

.... 

amdnishidm ^ .... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

^venyesta. 


* Seep. 618, Note* 


[G. Ed.p. 671.] 
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PLURAL. 

SANSRRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. GERMAN.* 

santi^ hent% (o-)em, suntf sind, 

tishthanti) histentiy Lcrravrif stant^ '\‘stdnt. 

dadati,^^ dadenti^'^ diSovrc, dant^ .... 

bharanti^ hareritij (pepovri, ferunt, hairand 

vahanti^ vammti, cxovti, vehunt, vigand^ 

tkhiMyus^’^ hist ay en^ IcrraUv, ^ stent .... 

bhariyus^^'^ barayen, (j)€poieVf ferant^ hairaina}'^ 
dsan^ anheut rjcrav, erant .... 

atarpishus^ .... eT€p"^aVi 

aswanishusy 

alikshan, .... TKet^avy 

^ See §. 456. ^ Answers to hibkarti, third class, p. 636, ^ 

3 Without 7^rsonal sign : see §. 467. ^^See p. 636, 3. s 
6 First person, aswamsham, ‘‘ I sounded/’^ ^ See §. 464. * As 

in the singular; see § 457. ® See §.225.^^. See $.469 

See 459.^ Seep. 645. ’3 Seep. 644. Tarpyeti 

means % to suffer, “ to bear,^' so that the original signification appears 
to be inverted; compare the Gothic ^Honeed’^ (Yocalismus, 

p 170 ). The Sanskrit root tarp {trip) means, according to the fifth class 
itripydmi\ “ to be content, satisfied according to the first {tairpdmi)^ 
tenth {tarpaydmi)y and sixth (tripdmi), “to rejoice,'^ ‘^to content/^ ^ 

MIDDLE TERMINATIONS. 

[G Ed. p. 672.] 466. The middle terminations, in which 

the passive participates, distinguish themselves throughout 
from those of the transitive-active by a greater fulness 
of form, even though the mode of formation be not always 
the same. Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek accord in this, 
that they lengthen a concluding i, in the primary forms, by 
the pre-insertion of a : hence, pai from pi, aai from the <ti 
which remains uncorrupted only in ecrcrt of the second person 
{§. 448.), rat from t/, and, in the plural, vrat from vr/. The 
Sanskrit and Zend make their diphthong i correspond to the 
Greek at ; and this applies to the rare cases in which the S 
produced by a + i is represented in Greek by at, as usually the 
first element of the Indo-Zend diphthong appears, in Greek, 


LITH. OLD SCLAV. 

. . 3 suhty.^ 

. . 3 stoyahty. 

, . 3 dadyahty. 

. . ve^uhty,^ 


terpyeshah 

^venyeshan 

lokashan. 
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111 the shape of e or o (see Voealismus, p. 196). The weightier 
and original a seems, however, in the terminations of the 
middle voice here spoken of (cf. §.473.), where expressive 
fulness of form is of most importance to the language, to 
have been purposely guarded. The Gothic has lost the i 
element of the diphthong at ; hence, in the third person, da 
for dai; in the second, za (euphonJt for sa, §. 86, 5.) for zai; 
and in the third person plural, nda for ndau The first person 
singular and the first and second of the plural have perished, 
and are replaced by the third, as our German sind, wlxieh, 
pertaining only to the third person plural, has penetrated into 
the first. The a which precedes the personal termination, as 
in hait-orza, “ vocaris^ hait-a-da, “ vocatur,** as oppo^d to the 
i of haitisy “ vocas,^* haitith, vocaC formerly appeared mys- 
terious, but has since, Ho my mind, fully ex- [G. Ed. p. G73.] 
plained itself, by the assumption that all Gothic vei:bs of the 
strong form correspond to the Sanskrit first or fourtlr class 
(p. 105), and that the i of haitis, haitith, is a weakening of an 
older a, conformable to rule, and the result of a retro-active 
infli^nce of the terminating s and th (§. 47.). The medio- 
passive, however, found no occasion for a necessary avoid- 
ance of the older a sound, and it therefore continues, in this 
particular, in the most beautiful harmony with the Asiatic 
sister idioms. 

467. The Sanskrit and Zend have lost in the first person 
singular, as well of the primary as the secondary forms, the 
pronominal consonant, and with it, in the first chief conjuga- 
tion, the a of the class-syllable (see §.435.); hence 
bddhe, “ I know,” for hddh-^d-mi or hddh-a-mi,^ in ease the 
weightier personal ending has impeded the lengthening of 
the class-vowel mentioned in §. 434. Compare — 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

bhar-i, hair-e^ 

bhar-a~si, bar-a-My 

m;^bhar-a-ti, bar-al-U^ 

bhar-a-nti, bar-ai-i 


GREEK. GOTHIC. 

^IjO-o-jua/ . . . 

(^ep-e-o'oc/), (pepT^f bair-a-za, 
(pep-e-Tcxi, bazr-a-da, 

<pep-o-vrat, bair-a-nda. 
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* See 41 . ^ In the passive the third person plural often occurs 

as “nascuntur/" (Vend. S.p. 136), with ^ for 

a, thiough the influence of the preceding (). 42.). For the middle I have 
no instance of this person : we might, however, at the utmost be in doubt 
whether we should use barenti after the analogy of the transitive barenti, 
or baraintL Both are possibly admissible, but barainU appears to me the 
safest, as in the actjPve transitive, also, ainti is extant as well as hiti^ espe- 
cially after % where hiti would, perhaps, not be allowed: hence, 

[G. Ed. p. 674]. ^^^jM»^jvainti^ they live,*' =Sansknt ’sfNfnT 
jivanti; bavmnti, “they are,** bhavanti. We find, 

also, without v preceding, ya!siaintiz=yajanti in a passage cited from the 
Tashter-Yesht by Burnouf (Ya 9 na, Notes, p. 74). Or should we here 
read yazamii^ as yass is specially used in the middle. 

468. In the secondary forms the terminating diphthong 
in Sanscrit and Zend weakens itself in the same manner 
as in Gothic already in the primary ; t]ie i element, namely, 
vanishes, but the a remaining appears, in Greek, as o; 
hence, ec^ep-e-roy opposed to abhar-a-ta 

bar-a-ta; in the plural, l(^ejO-o-vTo, to abhar-a-nta, 

bar-a-nta. The Sanskrit-Zend forms have a 
striking likeness to the Gothic bair-a^-da, bair-a-nda, given 
above. Yet I am not hence disposed, as formerly,* to a^ast 
the Gothic primary to the Sanskrit secondary forms, and to 
make the comparison between iair-a-cZa, bair-a-^nda, (instead 
of hhar-^wit bhar-a^-nti,) and abhar-a-ia, abhar-a-nta. The ter- 
mination au, in the Gothic rSubjunctive, is puzzling ; where, 
for instance, bak^i-dau is opposed to the Sanskrit bhar-S‘-ta, 
Zend bar-ai-ta, Greek <pep-oi-To ; and thus, in the plural, 
*'bair-akndau answers to (pep-OL-vro ;f and, ia the second per- 


* Conjugation System, p. 131. 

t In Zend the active bar’‘ay~en would lead us to expect a middle 
har-ai-nta (compare §. 461.). The Sanskrit, departing from the sister lan- 
guages, has the termination ran, thus bhar-i^ran, which seems to me a mu- 
tilation of bhar-^-ranta. The root k, to sleep,” “ to lie,*’ inserts anoma- 
lously such an r, as here precedes the proper personal ending, in the third 
person of ail special tenses (J. 109^), suppressing, however, in the present 

impe- 
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son singular, bair-ai-zau to <pep-oi-((To). [G-. Ed. p. 675 ] 

It is not probable that this au has arisen out of a by the in- 
organic addition of a w, as the corruptions of a language 
usually proceed rather by a wearing off than an extending 
process. I think, therefore, that the termination au of the im- 
perative, where it has already attained a legal foundation 
(p. 597), has insinuated itself into the subjunctive ; that thus 
the speakers, seduced by the analogy of bair-a-dau^ bair-a-- 
ndau, have used bair-ai-dau, bair-ai-ndaUf also in the subjunc- 
tive ; and that thence the au has made its way into the second 
person singular, thus bair-ai-zau for bair-ai-za. This ought 
not to surprise, as the medio-passive in the Gothic has already 
got into confusion in this respect, that the first person, and, 
in the plural, the second also, has been entirely^ displaced 
by the third. ^ 

469. In the second person singular of the secondary forms 
the Sanskrit diverges from the principle of the thirii and 
first. Just as fa stands opposite to the primary and the 
secondary t of the transitive active, so we should expect sd as 
a counterpart to and s. In its place, however, we find tk&s; 
thus, for instance, abhodh-a-thds, “thou knewest,” bhddh-S- 
‘’thdfi, “thou mayest know.” That, however, originally 
there was a form sa co-existent with this tlids is indicated, 
not only by the Greek, in which IJ/Jo-crc, S‘/§of-cro, accord 
exactly with e^/So-ro, 5/5oi-To, but also by the Zend, which 
exhibits ha in places where, in Sanskrit itT sa would be 
to be expected, the ^ h being a regular correspondent to \s 
(§. 53.), and sha after such vowels as, in Sanskrit, require 

imperative and first augmented preterite, according to J 459., the nasal of 
plurality; hence si‘ra(n)ti^ Ket-vraL; potential sayA-ran, imperative 
«e-ra(7^)^d7W, preterite asi-‘ra{n)taz=z€Kuvro, We shall hereafter recog- 
nise such an r in the middle of the reduplicated preterite. As to its origin, 
however, I conjecture it to be the radical consonant of the verb substan- 
tive, with an anomalous exchange of s for r (comp. §. 22.), so that, for in- 
stance, dad4~ra% for dad-4-Tanta, would run parallel with the Greek active 
htbovq(rav, to which would pertain amedio-passive dt§oi?j<rai/ro or diSoto'ain'o. 
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the conversion of the 5 ? into sh (p. 20). The termination ha has, 
[G. Ed p. 676.] according to §. 56"., an n prefixed, and thus it 
occurs in the passive form noticed in my first Zend attempt 
(Berlin Jahrb. March 1831, p. 374), and still hitherto unique, 
umzayanha, “thou wast born” (Vend. S. p. 42). Anquetil 
translates the passage, which cannot admit two interpre- 
tations, he turn usazayanha, ‘‘to him 

thou wast born,” by “ lui qui a eu un fils celebre comme vous^ and 
thus conceals the true grammatical value of this remarkable 
expression, which was perhaps no longer intelligible even to 
AnquetiFs Parsi instructors. I have since been unable to find 
a second instance of this form ; but Burnouf (Ya^na, Notes, 
p. 33) has brought to light a middle aorist form of no less 
importance, namely, ururudhusha^ “ thou grewest,” 

to which we shall recur hereafter. A^ present we are con- 
cerned onij with the substantiation of the termination sha, the 
sh of which is used under the euphonic influence of a preceding 
470. We return to the Sanskrit termination thds* This stands 
in obvious connection with the active termination tha^ dis- . 
cussed §. 453., which probably had, in its origin, a still farmer 
extension in the singular, and from which the form tM-s 
arose, by elongation of the vowel and the addition of 6'; which 
Sy as elsewhere noticed (Gram. Crit. §. 301. c?.), probably 
stands also to designate the second person. If this be so, 
then either the first or the second personal-expression would 
designate the person, which sustains the operation of the 
action or its advantage, which in all middle forms is 
forthcoming at least in spirit if not in form. Thus in 
adat-ihds, “thou gavest to thee” (tookest), either “thou” 
is designated*^ by tu, and “ to thee ” by Sy or the converse, 
[G. Ed p. 677*1 If this be so, and if in the Greek first person 
the V of the termination y.rjv (Doric ixdv) be organic, z.e. not a 
later nugatory addition, but intentional, and a legacy of the 
primeval period of our race of languages, then also 

signifies “ I gave to me,” whether it be that fJLrj (jm) or, as 
seems to me more probable, the v expresses the subjective 
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relation: in either case, however, firf-v (fid-v) stands, even 
with respect to the length of the vowel, in perfect analogy 
to the Sanskrit thd-s. To this we must add, as an analogy 
for the third person, the termination irnr id-t of the Veda- 
dialect, where the expression of the third person stands dou- 
bled. I therefore hold this remarkable terr^iination for a 
middle one, although Panini (VII. 1. 35.) gives it as a sub- 
stitute for the transitive imperative terminations tu and hi* 
which occur in benedictions ; for instance, bhavdn jimtdt^ 
‘*May your honour liveT* (respectful for **mayest thou live!”). 
It is true the root jiv (and perhaps many others with the 
ending tat), is not used in the ordinary language in the 
middle voice, but this termination may be a remnant of a pe- 
riod in which all verbs had still a middle voice. Tlie middle 
is, moreover, in its^ place in blessings, in which some good 
or advantage is always invoked for some one. Finally, idt, 
in a formal respect, is much nearer to the usual fiddle 
imperative termination tdm than the transitive tu; yet I do not 
believe that tdt has arisen out of tdm, but [G. Ed. p. 678.] 
r^her that the converse has taken place, perhaps by the 
“intervention of an intermediate tds (compare §. 444.). How- 
ever this may be, the termination tdt, which BurnouPs acute- 
ness has detected also in Zend,t is of importance, because it 
affords an ancient foundation for the Oscan imperative in 
tud,% preserved to us in the table of Bantia, as licitw-d for 

* Possibly the representation of the termination hi by tdt may be so un- 
derstood, ^s that in nentences like bhavdnjivatdt, “ May your honour live !” 
the person addressed is always meant. Examples are not adduced in which 
the actual second person is expressed by tdt Should such exist, we should 
be obliged here to bring back the two t to the base the second per- 

son, while in the tdt of the third person both belong to the demonstrative 
base ta {§, 343.). Cf, §, 719. p.956, Note. 

t Only in one instance of value, uz^varstdt (Ya 9 na, 

p.503, Note). 

j Compare the ablative in ud^ answering to the Sanskrit>Z end in at, dt^ 
and the Old Latin in o-d. 
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liceto, estiL-d for esio^ eo-Tco/^ To the Greek imperative termi- 
nation Tct) a middle origin^has been already elsewhere ascribed ; 
for in the plural, repTr-o-vrcov accords perfectly with the San- 
skrit middle tarp-a-nidnit and is related to it as rep7r-e-Twj/ to 
the purely active dual tarp-a-tdm. Should, however, repir-o^ 
-vTo)v be identical with the transitive tarp-a-ntu,th.is would be a 
solitary instance in the whole grammar of the Greek language, 
of oi corresponding to a Sanskrit u, with, moreover, an inorganic 
accession of a nasal. We should be more inclined in repTrerco 
— if we compare it to the middle tarp-a-tdm — to admit 
the abrasion of a nasal sound, as in eSet^a^ opposed to 
adihham, I now, however, prefer to identify repTrerca with 
the Yedio word tarpaidt, for the abandonment of the t was 
compulsory, that of the nasal an accidental caprice. 

[G Ed. p. 679 ] The relation of repTf^e-ro} to tarp'-a-tdf 
would be similar to that of e§co, to adaddt, addL If, 
however, repTrero) be identical with tarpatdt and Oscan forms 
like licitudf estiM, the view we have mentioned above, that 
the Veda-endih^ tdt belongs properly to the middle, acquires 
a new support ; for if Tepirovroiv is based on tarpantdm, ^d 
is therefore of middle origin, then its singular counterpart, 
also, can belong to no other verbal genus, and will prove 
a similar origin for that of its Asiatic prototype tarpatdt 
47 L The first person singular of the secondary forms ought, 
in Sanskrit, after the analogy of the third in ta^ to be ma, 
so that bharima would be the counterpart of the Greek 


* It desfec^s remark, that Dr. Kuhn, in his lately-published work, 
“ Conjugatio in /if, linguae Sans, ratione habita’^ (p. 26, obs.), has ascribed 
to this Oscan form, without recognising its Vedic analogue, a passive 
origin. The Oscan affects a conclnding d for t but has maintained the 
old tenuis under the protection of a preceding ^ 5 hence the subjunctive 
forms such as fiist, opposed to fuid (see O. Muller's Etrusker, p 37), 
Compare, in this particular, the Gothic ist (p, 661 G, ed.) with hairitk, 
hairada. 
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^epocfj,oiv This form, if not the oldest, must have been 

of long standing in Sanskrit In the present condition, 
however, of the language, the m, as everywhere in the 
singular of the middle, has given way, and for bharS(m)a we 
find hbari-y-Qt with euphonic y, which is inserted before all 
personal terminations beginning with vowels,^ in both active 
forms of the potential (corapai;e §. 43.). In the forms 
burthened with an augment, the termination a, already much 
mutilated, has experienced a further w^eakening by the trans- 
ition of a into i ; hence, e, g,, astri-7iv^i, “ stemebarrif" for asiri'- 
-Hr-f/, and this from Qsfnnu’-ma, or a still older astri^m- 
mdm, which woiSd correspond to the Doric eoTop-vv-jxav, 

472. We return to the primary forms, in order to 
remark, that, in Sanskrit, not merely those form.5 end in e 
which, in the transitive active, end in i, and above have 
been classed opposite the Greek middle forms in at ; but also 
those which, in the transitive active, ex- [G. Ed. p. 680.] 
hibit no ?, and, in the Greek middle, no at. The collective 
primary forms run — 


SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 

PLURAL. 

{m)i^pai. 

vahi. 

mahi == pida. 

se==<Tat, 

dtM, 

dhwi. 

Uf^rat) 

dtl 

nti or aie=vrah OLrai (§. 459.) 


The Zend follows, as far as evidence exists, the analogy 
of the Sanskrit, yet the first person plural is not 
7 naz ^9 as would be expected from maM, but 
maidh^ (§.41.);* from which it is clear, that the 
Sanskrit mahi is a mutilation of RV madM (§. 23.), as, befofe 
I studied Zend, I had already inferred from the Greek p^Ba, 
The Greek peBa, however, has on its side lost the termina- 
ting U and thus ranks with the Gothic forms, mentioned §. 467. 
In the secondary forms, maM weakens itself by the loss 


^ Maide, also, occurs with the aspiratioa dropped. 
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of the initial element of the diphthong e to mahi ; on the 
other hand it extends itself, in a manner which argues a 
propensity to the greatest fulness of form, in the first 
person imperative to amahai; and analogous to this 
the dual exhibits together with ^ vah^ the forms mhl and 
dvahdi. The Zend retains, also, in the secondary forms, 
the full termination matdMj at least there is evidence of this 
last in the potential buidhydimaidM, “ we 

may see,” (Vend. S., p. 45) repeatedly. 

473. Though, in Sanskrit, all the middle terminations of the 
primary forms end in I am not of opinion, therefore, 
that all these i rest on the same principle. " As to those to 
which, in the transitive active, i, and, in the Greek middle, 
' [G. Ed. ^681.] a/, corresponds, I am much inclined to 

assume the dropping of a pronominal consonant between the 
two elements of the diphthong,^ and, indeed, to derive (m)^, 
fjLat, from rnami ; si, crat, from sasi ; ti, rai, from fati ; as we 
have before seen rimret spring from TVTrrert, and, in the 
Prakrit, bhanai from bhanadi; and as, also, in the Greek, the 
middle rvirsecrat has been still further shortened into rvirry, 
and, in Sanskrit, mi into L In this therefore, the expres- 
sion of the first person is contained in a twofold manner, 
once in a for ma, and then in i for mi i and thus, also, the 
reduplicated preterite in the third person exhibits & opposite 
the Greek rat for rart, an<ci the Veda-dialect gives us, 
even in the present for sHi^Ke^rai of the ordinary lan- 
guage, the form say-i (euphonic for ^4), and other simi- 
lar mutilations of the terminations of the middle voice, as aduh, 
"they milked,” for aduh^aia; duhdm, "let him milk,” for 
dug-dMm, and this last euphonic for duk-tdm (Panini VII. 
1. 41.) If we now refer (m)^=ftct/, si^crat, and ti=irai, to 
the probably pre-existing forms mami, sasi, tati, perhaps, 


* So, also, Kuhn in his Tract (p. 25), mentioned at p* 654. 
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also, mdmz, sdtU tdti,^ the question arises which of the two 
pronouns expressed the subjective, and which the objective 
relation. Do daf-sa{s)ii §/Jo-<ra(cr)/ signify '‘give to thee 
thou,'” or “give thou to thee”? If we assume the former, we 
obtain the same order as in SiSotrde, SiSo(r 6 ov 9 &c., of which 
more hereafter; and the remarkable case wguld occur, that, 
after the suppression of the second pronominal consonant, 
the first, which, with its vowel, expressed the pronoun 
standing in the relation of the oblique case, has obtained the 
appearance of designating the subjective, [G. Ed. p. 682.] 
or of belonging^ to the proper personal termination ; for, in 
diSo'}ia{iJL)t, the feeling of the language would better dispense 
with the expression of the “ to me ” or “ me ” (accusative) 
than with that of “ 1.” Whichever of the two explanations 
be true, it is thought we find in SlSo-fxat the same ft as 
in S'/5aj-ftt. That this should so appear is, however, no 
proof of the real state of the matter; for if — which n^uch re- 
sembles the case in question, and has often occurred in the 
history of language — reduplicated forms undergo interior 
mutilation, by extrusion of the consonant of the second 
syllable, the first syllable then acquires the appearance of 
belonging to the root itself. No one misses, from the point 
of sight of our current language, from preterites like Melt 
the initial consonant of the root : every one holds the h of 
Melt as identical with that of hdte; and yet, as Grimm, with 
much acuteness, was the first to discover (I. 103. 104.), the 
syllable hi of Melt has gained this place by reduplication. 
The Old High (5-erman form is Malt hiQi)alU and the Gotlw 
haihald, whose second, and thus radical h, has escaped from 
the younger dialects. I now hold, contrarj"* to my earlier 
opinion, the initial consonants of Sanskrit forms like 
tipima, “ we expiated,” for reduplicative, and I assume an 
extrusion of the base letter t of tatapima, producing 


* Compare 470 ihd^s^ td^t^ fta-y 
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t6.‘pima == taapima, and hence, by weakening the d 
(=a-|.a) to i ( = (2 + i), tSpima. In the Sclavonic damy, 
I give,” also, and in the Lithuanian dumU the first syllable 
has arisen by reduplication, and the radical syllable has 
entirely vanished. More of this hereafter. 

474. Let us pow turn to those middle terminations in to 
which, in Greek, no at corresponds, and we believe that we 
recognise in the plural dhwi a pronominal nominative form 
in the sense of §. 2*28. ; thus dime out of dhwa-i, from the base 
dhwa for twa. The dual terminations dthi, dtS, correspond, 
on the other hand, with neutral dual forms; such, for 
[G. Ed, p. 683.] instance, as te, ‘‘these two.” In the se- 
condary forms, dhwam, distributed into dhu-am, may, in 
regard of its termination, be compared with yu-y-am, “you,” 
vay-am, “ we but the dual expressions dihdmy dtdm, are re- 
lated, with respect to their terminations, to dhwam, as, accord- 
ing to §. 206., du (out of ^6*) is to as, and answer to dvdm, “ we 
two,” yuvdm, “ ye two.” For the rest, d-thi, dti, 
dthdm, dtdm, appear to me mutilations of 

idtMi &x. (see Kuhn, 1. c., p. 31) ; just as we have found above 
in the Veda-dialect, in the third person singular imperative 
dm for turn (p. 681 G. ed.). The syllables {t)hd, {t)d, which 
express the pronoun standing in the objective case-relation, 
are represented in Greek by the o* in §/§o-cr-0oj/, StSo-cr-drjv, 
kdlSoa-dov, edtdo-cr-dYjv, which cr, according to §. 99., explains 
itself very satisfactorily as out of r : the following 6, how- 
ever, has likewise proceeded from r through the influence of 
this 0 * ; 6 with a preceding aspirate, or or, being a very favourite 
union. If we contrast S/5o-cr-6or, &c., with the Sanskrit 
dad'-(th)d~the, vfe perceive that the two languages, in dealing 
with the aboriginal form, so divide themselves, that the one 
has preserved only the consonant, the other only the vowel, of 
the pronominal expression standing in the oblique case-re- 
lation. In the second person plural the Sanski it has dropped 
the vowel as well as the consonantal-element of the inter- 
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mediary pronoun; but I believe that dhw^, dhwam, in the 
condition of the language immediately anterior, were d-dhivi, 
d'-dhwam ; thus hhar-a-d-dhw^, abhar-a-’d’-Jhwam =: (pep'-e-CT’-Se 
6(p€p-e-(T-de ; for T sounds are easily suppressed before fw 
and dkw : hence we find in the gerund for daMivd, “ after 
giVmgr bhit-iwd, “after cleaving,” more corgmonly 
hhi-twd; and in the second aorkt form the second person 
plural of the middle exhibits both id-dhwam [G. Ed. p. 684.] 
(out oih-dhimm) and i-dhwam: finally, before the termination 
dhi of the second person imperative singular, a radical s 
is converted i^ito d: this d may, however, also be sup- 
pressed; hence sd-dhi, as well as sdd-dhi, ‘‘reign thou,” for 
sds-dhi. The root as, “ to be,” forms merely e-dhi^ for ad-dht, 
out of as-dhi. As, then, this e-dhi is related to the Greek 
icr-Bi, so is bharadhi^fi for bharaddhwe to (pepecrde, only that 
in the latter place the Greek 6 represents, not the Sanskrit 
dh (§. 16.), but the Greek t, through the influence, of the 
preceding cr. Hence arises, in the imperative also, (pepiadco, 
as a middle after-growth. For after pteph-o), a middle itself 
by origin (p. 678 G. ed.), bad been apj)lied in practice with 
a purely active signification, the necessity arose of forming 
from it a new medio-passive on the old principle. Even the 
infinitives in crdotif appear to me, by a misdirected feeling, 
to have proceeded out of this principle ; for after the true 
signification of the cr under discussion was extinguished, the 
spirit of the language found it adapted, everywhere by its 
insertion before a r, and the conversion of the latter into d, to 
call forth a medio-passive signification. If, however, \Te 
disrobe the form dlBocrdat of its cr, and bring back the d to r, we 
arrive at ^tSoraty which admits of comparison witli the Scla- 
vonic-Lithuanian infinitive in U, just as this last has itself 
been traced back elsewhere to abstract substantives in 

♦ As I think, immediately from a-d/ee, with a weakening of the 4 to ^ 

t But see § 888. p. 1*29*2 G. ed. 
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Sanskrit with a similar termination in tL The Veda-dialect 
also supplies us with infinitives in ^ dhydif as dative femi- 
nine abstracts in ftr dhi, in which I can only recognise a 
transposition of the ordinary suffix fifr ti (Gram. Grit. §. 640. 
Obs. 3.). 

[G. Ed. p. 685.? 475. If we cast a glance back over the at- 

tempts we have made to explain the origin of the terminations 
of the middle voice, the theory, that they depend on the doubling 
of each personal designation as it occurs, will be found to rest 
principally on the fact, that, in the Greek ecpepo/xi^v, the San- 
skrit abharatds, and Vedic bhamtdi, one and the same per- 
sonal expression is manifestly floubled, as also on the prin- 
ciple that it is most natural so to express ideas like I give to 
me,” “ I rejoice me,” that the I,” as well as the “ to me,” or 
“ me” — the subjective as well as the objective case-relation— 
should find a formal representative in one and the same 
pronominal base. Apart, however, from ecpepojxrjv, forms like 
^epecTTe* and the to-be-supposed Sanskrit bliaraddhwi for the 
existing bharadhwi, would admit yet another exposition, 
namely, that the Greek cr does not stand euphonically for r, 
but on its own account, and as the base-consonant of the 
reflexive (§.341.); which, although belonging to the third 
person, yet willingly undertakes the functions of both the 
others. In Sanskrit, the s of the reflexive base before the 
personal terminations dhwS and dhwarriy by the universal laws 
of sound, would either become d, or be dropped ; and so far in 
this way, also, the Greek ^epeorOe, iipipecrde, would go along 
>^th a Sanskrit bhara{d)dhwe, abham(d)dhwam : for the above 
presupposed forms, such as bharathdtM, answering to ^epe- 
(t6ov, we shoul(fhave to assume bharasdthd, out of hharaswdthL 
Were this assumption well founded, as probably a similar prin- 
ciple would have prevailed in all the productions of the middle 
voice, the terminations tc, pai, rat, would have to be ex- 
plained, not as from mamu toiU but from masu tasi^ or maswi, 


^ Influence of P^onouns on the Formation of Words. 
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taswi. The second person would remain sasi, but the second s 
would pertain, not to the second person, but to the reflexive, and 
we should then refer, also, the s of abharathds to the re- 
flexive, and necessarily suffer the fxrjv of [G. Ed. p. 680.] 
€(pep6iJL7]v to stand totally isolated, without sympathy with an 
old principle. 

476. With respect to the La^in, it was in the Annals 
of Oriental Literature” (London, 1820, p. 62), that it vras first 
observed that the passive r might owe its origin to the 
reflexive. I am now the more decided in giving a pre- 
ference to this hypothesis over that which resorts to the 
verb substantive, as I have since recognised in the Lithu- 
anian and Sclavonic, which I had not then drawn within 
the circle of my inquiries into comparative language, 
a similar, and, in truth, universally-recognised procedure ; 
not, however, necessarily that aboriginal one which, in 
the remotest sera of the formation of the language, must 
have governed those middle forms which are common to 
the Greek and Asiatic sisterhood; but I rather assume 
a gradual inroad of the reflexive of the third person into 
f&e second and first, as a substitute for some older and 
more decided expression of each person, on whom the action 
works retro-actively. The Old Sclavonic appends the 
accusative of the reflexive to the transitive verb, in order 
to give it a reflexive or passive signification ; for instance, 
UTS? chid, '*legoj^ becomes chtusyat ^^legor^''; and thus in 
the second and third person uteuiiica chteshis^Qt UTETbCi^v 
chetysya, pluml utemca chtemsya, Sz:c. (Dobrowsky, p. 5-^, 
Kopitar s Glag. p. 64, xvii.) In the Bohemian, se is not 
so much as graphically connected with the verb, and 
may stand as well before as after it, but xs used by pre- 
ference for the expression of the passive only in the third 
person (Dobr. Bohm. Lehrg. p. 182), which may also be 
the case with the Old Sclavonic, In the Lithuanian such 
verbal expressions have merely a reflexive signification. 
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[G Ed. p. 687.] but bear more the appearance of a gram- 
matical unity, and therefore more resemble the, Latin pas- 
sive, because it is not a positive case of the reflexive 
pronoun, whose accusative is saweit (p. 477),’^' but only its 
initial consonant, which is appended to the verb, either 
immediately, or with an e prefixed. The latter occurs in 
the persons which end in i or e, the latter of which, before 
the appended es, becomes L Compare, in this respect, the 
Old Latin amari-er from amare-er, with forms like wadinnati-e% 
ye name you,” for wadinnate-es. The dual terminations wa 
and ta convert their a into o, and a simple u of the first per- 
son becomes S. I annex here the present of wadinnhs^ 
I name myself,”t opposite the simple transitive. 

SINGULAR. 

1. wadinnu, wadinnvs, 

2. wadinni, wadinnies, 

3. wadinna, wadinnas, 

DUAL. 

1. wadinnawa, wadinnawos* 

2. wa^innata, wadinnaios. 

3. like sing. like sing. 

PLURAL, 

[G.Ed.p.688.] 1. wadinname, wadinnamm. 

2. wadinnate^ wadinnaties. 

3. like sing. like sing. 


* It would appear, that, together with this sawen, or, in the dative, to- 
gether with saw, a kindred form si co-e::dsted,as, in Old Sclavonic, with 
sehye, and from this az it is plain that the suffix of the verba reflexiva pro- 
ceeded ; and in the third person, instead of a simple s the full si may 
Stand ; for instance, zmdinnas or wadmnasi, ^‘he names himself.^' With 
verbs, also, beginning with at, ap, and some other prepositions, or the ne- 
gation Tie, the reflexive is interposed in the shape of si, but may also be 
appended to the end ; for instance, issdaikaus (is^si-laikau^s), *'1 sustain 
me.” 

t Compare Sanskrit vad, to speak.” 
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477* To these formations the Latin passive is strikingly 
similar, o^y that here the composition is already ob- 
scured, as the ‘Sense of independence of the reflexive 
pronoun is not here maintained by its mobility, as in the 
Lithuanian, where, under the above-qited conditions, it is 
placed before the verb. By the favourite interchange, 
also, between $ and r, a scission ,has occurred between the 
passive suffix and the simple reflexive. In the persons 
ending with consonants, a connecting vowel was necessary 
towards the adjunction of the r, and u stands as such in 
amatur, amaniur, as it seems to me throuo-h the influence of 
the liquids. The imperative-forms amato-r and arnanto-r 
required no auxiliary vowel. In amamur the s of amamits 
has given way before the reflexive, which is not surprising, 
as the s does not l^elong to the personal designation, and, 
in Sanskrit, is given up also in the simple verb, in the 
secondary forms, and occasionally even in the primary^. 
In amevy on the other hand, the personal character is itself 
sacrificed to the suffix, for amemr was not possible, and 
amemur was forestalled for the plural (instead of ameinusr). 
In amaris, ameris, &c., there is either a transposition of 
amasir, or the personal character s has been unable to with- 
stand the inclination to become r when placed between two 
vowels (§. 22.) ; and the reflexive has protected its original s, 
(just as the comparative suffix in the neuter exhibits ius 
opposed to ior (§. 298.),) and hence i here forms the conjunc- 
tive vowel of the s, not w, which is used to conjoin 
In the singular imperative-person ama-Te, [O. Ed. p. 689.]^ 


* That the i oiamaris belongs to the original termiia^'itioii si, as Pott con- 
jectures (Etym. Forsch. p. 135), I cannot admit, because I hold this kind of 
passive formation far younger than the period when the i of the active 
expression in Latin was stili extant, as it hhs also vanished in Greek 
without a trace, except in ia-aL In the secondary forms, however, it had 
disappeared before the individualization of the languages here compared, 
and yet we find amaharis^ ameris. 
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the reflexive, in advantageous contrast with the other pas- 
sive forms, has protected its vowel ; and if wf commute 
this re into se, we obtain the perfect accusative of the simple 
pronoun. We have already attended to the old infinitive 
form amari-er, produced by transposition for amare-‘re 
(p. 662). If w^e prefer, however, which I do not, to exempt 
the imperative amare froija the universal principle of the 
Latin passive, we might recognise in it a remnant of the 
Hellenic-Sanskrit and Zend structure, and compare re as 
a personal termination to cro, ^ swa, ha, of which more 
hereafter. 

478. That the second person plural amamini steps out of 
all analogy with the other passive persons is easy to 
observe, and nothing but the circumstance, that the earlier 
procedure of grammar did not trouble itself at all with the 
foundation of lingual phenomena, and that the relationship 
between the Greek and Latin was not systematically and 
scientifically traced out, can account for the fact, that the 
form amamini had so long found its place in the paradigms, 
without raising the question how and whence it came there. 
I believe I was the first to bring this under discussion in my 
Conjugation System (Frankf. a. M. 1816. p. 105, ff.); and I 
repeat with confidence the explanation there given, namely, 
that amamini is a passive participle in the masculine nomi- 

[G. Ed. p. 690.] native plural ; thus amamini for amamini 
esiis, as, in Greek, rervfjifievot elau The Latin suflSx is 
minus, and corresponds to the Greek fxevog and Sanskrit 
mdn-as. From the fact, however, that these participles 
in Latin are thrust aside in ordinary practice, mini has, 
in the second ferson plural — where it has continued as if 
petrified, as far as the practice of the language is con- 
cerned — assumed the ^character of a verbal termination, 
and has thus also, having lost the consciousness of its no- 
minal nature, renounced its distinction of gender, and its 
appendage esth. If we found amamin^e for the feminine 
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and amamina for the neuter, we should be spared the 
trouble of seeking an explanation for amamini, inasmuch 
as it would partly be afforded by the language itself. It 
may be suitable here to bring to remembrance a similar 
procedure in Sanskrit: this employs data (from the base 
ddMf, §. 144.), properly daturus, in the sense^of datums est, 
without reference to gender, and, therefore, also for datura 
and dafurim est, although this form of word, which is also 
a representative of the Latin nomen agentis in tor, has 
a feminine in iri at its command (see trfcy §. 119.), and 
the giveress is^ no more called ddid than the giver in 
Latin dator» In the plural, also, ddtaras, used as a sub- 
stantive, stands for “the givers,” and in the character of 
a verbal person, “ they will give this in all genders ; 
likewise in the dual, ddtdrdu. The procedure of the 
Sanskrit is thus still more remarkable than that of the 
Latin, because its ddtd, ddtdrdu, ddtdrds, has mainitained 
itself in the ordinary nominal usage of the language. It is 
therefore due merely to the circumstance, that the lan- 
guage, in its condition as banded down to us, could no longer 
deSl ad libitum with the forms in the sense of future parti- 
ciples, that ddtdy ddtdrduy ddtdrdsy where they signify dabitr 
dahunt, have lost all consciousness of their adjectival nature, 
and their capacity for distinction of gender, [G. Ed p. 691.] 
and have assumed altogether the character of ordinary per- 
sonal terminations. To return, however, to the Latin ama~ 
mini: the Reviewer of my Conjugation System, in the “Jena 
Literaturzeitung^' (if I mistake not, Grotefend), support^^ 
the explanation given by the forms alumnus, vertumnus, 
which evidently belong to these participial formations, but 
have lost the i. This, however, has been preserved in ^er- 
minus, if, as Lisch, and beyond dispute correctly, lays down, 
we consider it as exjiressing “that which is overstepped,” 
and identify its root with the Sanskrit tar (tri)* Fe-mina 

^ Vocalismus, p. 174. 


X X 
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(as giving birth, and therefore middle), which is likewise 
instanced by Llsch, I had before recognised as a formation 
belonging to the same category: the root is/?, from which 

fetus, fetura, and /ecwnrfas. Gemini, moreovei*, as ‘‘the 
born together,” (from the root gen) may be considered as an 
abbreviation of genmini or geniminL 

479. How stands the. case now with the imperative 
amaminor? Are we to consider its r as identical with that 
of amor, amator, amantor? I think not; for it was not 
necessary to express here the passive or reflexive meaning 
by an appended pronoun, as the medio-passive participial 
suffix was fully sufidcient for this purpose. Our best course, 
then, is' to seek in amcminor for a plural case-terminaticm 
as in amamini ; and this is afforded us, as I have observed 
in my Conjugation System (p. 106), by ^he Eugubian Tables, 
where, for instance, we find subator for the Latin suhacti, 
screhitpr for scriptL* The singulars, however, of the 
'second masculine declension in the Umbrian end in o: we 

[G. Ed. p. 692.] find orto for ortus, suhato for suhactus. 
Now it is remarkable that, in accordance with these sin- 
gular forms in o, tliere are extant also, in Latin, singular 
imperatives in mino, namely, f amino in Festus, and prce- 
famino in Cato de R, R. To these forms, before described, 
we can add fruimino, which Struve (Lat. Deck and Conj. p. 143) 
cites from an inscription in Gruter, “ is eum agrum net 
Jtabeto nei fruimino f where the form in question plainly 
belongs to the third person, by which it still more con- 
clusively proclaims itself to be a participle in which cha- 
racter it may with equal right be applied to one as to the 
other person. ^ 

“ Remark,^ — Grafe, in his work, ‘ The Sanskrit verb 
compared with the Greek and Latin from the point of 

The termination or accords perfectly with the Sanskrit ds {ct-\-as) and 
Gothic Ss {§, 2*27.) ; while the Latin i has obtruded itself from the pro- 
nominal declension (§, 228.). 
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view of Classical Philology/ remarks, p. 120, that he once 
considered, as I do, the form in mini as a participle similar 
in kind to the Greek in /xevof, but now considers it, with con- 
fidence, as a remnant of an old analogy of the Greek 
infinitive in e/xevcc/, which, having been originally passive, 
had first been applied to the imperative in Latin, and 
thence had been further diffused How near the impera- 
tive and infinitive come together, and how their forms 
are interchanged, Grafe thinks he has shewn, I. c. p. 58 ff., 
where, namely, the Greek second person in ov (tv^J/ov) is de- 
duced from th^ Sanskrit first person singular in dni; but 
where the remark follows, that in any case, tisthdni (^letme 
stand’) is manifestly and strikingly like the infinitive 
lerdvat, and much more, if we consider that ai in Sanskrit 
is merely the dipiijhong nearest to i (in Greek, however, 
the rarest, see Vocalism, p. 193). We have, however, to re- 
member, that, in lardvaif the a belongs to the root, and that, 
therefore, for a parallel with the Sanskrit imperative, if 
such be admitted, only vat can be compared to dnL Grafe 
goes on : * It would be easy to imagine that the first person 
plural flflfR tishthdma had its counterpart in the other 
infinitive form tcrm/iev, properly larrdixe,'^ i. e. siare. Finally, 
it may not be left unobserved, that the Greek [G. Ed. p. 693.] 
and Sanskrit imperative in d/, did, is again the form of 
the infinitive in the Sclavonic dialects, t and that custom 
admits the frequent use of the infinitive for the imperative 
in Greek/ I could hardly have expected that the personal 
terminations of the Sanskrit imperative could lead to so manr 
and various ^ comparisons. It appears, however, to me ill 
suited to the spirit of classical philology, without necessity 
to attribute to the Greek that it has borrowed inter alia its 

* I consider the y very essential, just because I deduce fiep and ficym 
from the middle participial suffix ixaros. 

t I explain their ti as identical with the abstract substantive suffix 

fir 

X X 2 
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second person imperative in ov from any Sanskrit first 
person. I find it still less congenial to the spirit of a more 
universal comparative philology, that Grafe, who has before 
overlooked many laws of sound incontrovertibly established, 
should, in his comparisons, lend too willing an ear to mere 
similitudes ofjsound; for instance, where (p. 39.) he explains 
the root ^ chart * to go,’ Aiy the periphrasis (‘ himcharren ')> 

* to move scraping along on the ground,’ and where (p. 32, 

Note) he compares ‘to speak,’ with lappeii, ‘to botch,’ 

* to speak imperfectly,’ and AaTTTrco. I was not aware that a 

German sch anywhere corresponded to a l^nskrit ch, but 
I knew that it did so to / (or v)j in observance of the law of 
permutation of sounds (§. 87.), and of the favourite practice 
of exchange between gutturals and labials. Remark but the 
relation of chaticdras to the Gothic Jidvdr German vierj as 
also that of panC Han to funF, and the identification of the San- 
skrit ‘go,’ and Gothic /arpa (preterite ‘to go,’ ‘to 
wander,’ German /aArew, will be satisfactorily proved. If, 
however, we are to admit that any infinitive has arisen out 
of any imperative person, it would be the least far-fetched sup- 
position, which derived the Sanskrit infinitive and the Latin 
supine in turn from the third person imperative w tu, by 
the addition of m; for instance, bhdtum, ‘to shine,’ from 
bhdiut ‘let him shine’; pdtum, ‘to rule,’ from pdtu, ‘let him 
rule.’ In karturrit ‘ to makef’ from Jcardtu, ‘ let him make,’ 
the class vowel only would be thrust aside. As, however, 
Grafe (1. c. p. 58) has found a jest in what I have elsewhere 
«aid, and mean to repeat, of the first person imperative, 
I must take care that he does not take for earnest what 
I mean as a jeft. We do not, in truth, go so far in deriving 
hhdtum from bhdtu as in deducing icrrdvai from tish- 

thdni (Zend kistdni), ‘let me stand’; but I can find no other 
relationship between bkd-iu and bhd-tum than this, that in 
the infinitive, as an abstract substandve, the action is per- 
sonified through a form wliich comes near the expression of 
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the third person in the imperative. I recog- [O. Ed. p. 694.] 
iiise in the suffix iu^ as aiso in that, of ti, (of another class of 
abstracts, with which the Sclavonic and Lithuanian infinitive is 
connected), different gradations of one and the same pronoun 
of the third person — as in the interrogative we find the forms 
ka, kiy kui — and so far a relationship between the nominal 
classes in question and the terminations ti and tu of hhAti, * he 
siiines,*’ and hhdtuj * let him shine.** The coincidence is thus 
in any case not quite so fortuitous as that between icrra’-vat 
and ihhthdai, ‘let me stand.’ Whosoever derives the former 
from the latteiKeannot escape from bringing into this family 
the Gothic infinitives in cm, especially as tiie a of stand-an 
does not, like that of lara-vat, belong to the root. Histori- 
cally, however, as I doubt not, the German infinitive belongs 
to the class of the -Sanskrit abstracts in ana, as handk-ana, 
‘ tlie binding ”=Gothic hind-on^ 

INFLUENCE OF THE WEIGHT OF THE PERSONAL TERMINATIONS. 

480. The weight of the personal terminations exercises, 
in Sanskrit and Greek, and, as far ^s we have evidence, 
also in Zend, an influence on the antecedent radical or class 
syllable, obvious and comprehensive, though till lately quite 
overlooked.^ Before light terminations extensions are fre- 
quent, which, before the heavier, are withdrawm ; so that in 
many anomalous verbs the enfire body of the root can only 
be maintained before the light terminations, but, before the 
heavy, mutilatign occurs. For instance, the root isfH m, 
“ to be,” retains its a only before the light terminations, but 
rejects it before the heavy, as if it had been ovei'grown by 
the augment ; hence, indeed, aamh “ I am,’' but smw% " we 
are” ; stha^ “ ye ai'e,” sanit, “ they are.” [G. Ed. p. 695.] 


* I was first led to the observation of this interesting phenomenon in 
my investigation into the origin of the Gorman Ablaut (Berlin Jabrb. Feb 

1827, p. 239, iiiid Votaiismus, 13. 
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We see, however, that this mutilation had not yet established 
itself at the period of the unity of the language ; for the 
Greek protects, in the verb substantive, the radical vowel 
corrupted to e, even before the heavier terminations, and 
opposes eafieSi ecrre, ecrrov, e(rTor, to the Sanskrit smas^ sthOf 
sthasj stas* The Lithuanian and Sclavonic, also, testify to 
the comparatively recent loss of the Sanskrit a before the 
weightier terminations. Compare 


SANSKRIT, 

GREEK. 

SINGULAR. 

LITH. 

SCLAVONIC 

as-mi, 


es-mi, 

^CMb yes-my. 


€(T-(Tty 

es-si, 

Kcu yp~sL 

^ftcT os-ii, 

eCT-Tty 

es-tiy 

KCTL yes~iy> 

s-wasy 


DUAL. 

es-wcLy 

KCBA yes-va. 

s-ihasy 

ecr-Tov, 

es-tuy 

KCTA yeS’-ta. 

^~"taSy 

ea-TQVy 

like the Sing. 

KCTA yes-ia. 

s~mas 

ecT-ixk^ 

PLURAL. 

es-mey 

KCMbi yes-my,^ 

s-thay 

ea-rey 

es-fe, 

KCTE yes-te. 

s-antiy 

(cr)-evT/, 

like the Sing. 

CSiTTb s-unty. 


“ Remark. — It is possible that the suppression of the radi- 
cal vowel may have begun r with the third person plural, 
whose termination anti is also the heaviest of all, and it may 
have existed in this position even before the migration of 
knguage, and its manifold individualizations; at least, all 
[G. Ed p.696] the languages under comparison exhibit 
in this case a^^onderful harmony scarcely attributable to 
chance : and. in addition to these, the Latin sunt, as opposed 

By assimilation out of ecr-fit, as, before, a^iiies, vixfies, out of acrix^s, 
uo-ftes, TMic asme, ymlmL 

t Irregular for on which are based the Greek and Lithuanian forms. 

The Sclavo!iic, however, has likewise dropped one of the tw'o sibilants. 
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to es4isy as well as the Gothic sind, are in accordance. On 
the other hand, the dropping of the e in summ first appeared 
on Roman ground, and, in the singular likewise, mm for 
esum is quite isolated. After the falling away of the 
initial and terminating vowels of asmi in the Latin, the 
insertion of an auxiliary vowel became necessary, and 
the influence of the liquids prevailed in favour of u. This 
u remained, also, in the plural, where s-mus was possible, 
but not favoured, as the Latin has generally gone out of 
its way to avoid the immediate connection of the ending mus 
with roots terminating in consonants; whence we have 
vol-u-mus opposed to vul-tis, vul4 ; fer4-miis to fer4iSf fer-s, 
fer-t (Sanskrit bibhri-inas, bibhn4ha, bi-bhav’-dd, bibhar4i 
from bhn class 3) , edA-mus opposed to es-tiSt ^- 5 , es4 (San- 
skrit ad-mas, ai-tha, at-si, nt-ti). To the Greek, in the case 
of the third person plural, evr!, if, as I scarcely doubt, it 
stands for cr-evr/ (=Zend h-enti), nothing has remained but 
the termination, as in the Sanskrit, in the second person 
middle, se for a{s)-se. The Gothic we have excluded from the 
above comparison, although i-m, i-s, is-t, are based upon 
Us-mii a-siy as-ii ; but, in the plural iiUmbers, sind alone is 
organic, for siy-u-m^ sly-u4h Dual siy-^ (see §. 441.), my-u4sy 
have the terminations of the preterite, and belong to a 
secondary root sly, which proceeds from the Sanskrit potential 
syAm, in which sy has changed^itself to siy» 

481. All Sanskrit roots of the third class in d (§. 109% 3.) 
depend, on account of the anterior burthen created in the 
reduplication syllable, on the influence of the weight of the 
personal terminations, so that they retain their d only be- 
fore the light, but before the heavier either altogether 
suppress or shorten it, or change the length of the a- 
sound into that of the lighter and this is one of the 
evidences from which I deduce the maxim — very important 
for the history of language — that the organism of the lin- 
gual body sustains a greater weight in the a than in the i 
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sounds, the long d being heavier than the long i, and the short 
a heavier than the short i (see Vocalismus, Obser. 12. p. 214). 

[G. Ed. p. 697.] The roo'ts c/d, to give,’’ and dhd, “to place,” 
suppress their d before heavy terminations, with exception 
of the third person plural, if, as I prefer, we make the divi- 
sion dada-tiy not dad~ati (compare §. 45S.); for the ori- 
ginal form was certainly dadd-ntiy whence never could come 
dad-ntiy but dada--nti well enough, and, out of this, with 
a new sacrifice to the reduplication syllable, dada-^ti. The 
Greek only shortens the long vowel before the increasing 
terminations, and makes r/de, icrra, out of ridrj^ 
hra. In the Latin, Sclavonic, and Lithuanian, the influence 
of the weight of the personal endings on the antecedent 
syllable has utterly vanished, and dd has also lost the oidginal 
length of its vowel and the reduplication syllable. The 
Lithuanian and Sclavonic have, on the other hand, saved 
their reduplication, but have absolutely suppressed the root- 
vowel, which the Sanskrit only does before heavy termi- 
nations. As, however, the d also vanishes before endings 
which commence with m and s — in Lithuanian also with w — 
but before t passes info s (§,457.), the reduplication in these 
verbs is almost totally overlooked, and in dumiy A^Mb damyy 
which are mutilations of dd-d'-miy da-d’' -my, the reduplication 
has, by thrusting out the most essential element of the 
entire form, acquired the appearance of a radical syllable. 
It is, however, certain, that in dumiy damyy the syllables duy 
day are identical with those of du-s-ti, da-s-ty, for du-d-tiy 
da-d-ty, thus merely redupiicators.^ Compafe — 


0i 

* We here confirm the observations of J. 442., Note In dudu^ ac- 
cording to the nsuai conjugation, dud has constituted itself as root, and 
the a of dud-a-way dud^a-me, has thus nothing more to do with the d of 
the Sanskrit duddmiy or the <*>, o, of the Greek blbmyny bldoficvy but belongs 
to ada^ with the a of toes-c-trdt, wez-a^m^. 
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SfNOULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LITE. 

OLD SCLAV. LATIN. 

dadd-mi, 

dadhd-mt, 

SlSoii-IXt, 

du(d)-mi. 

daiytymy, do. p 

dadd-sh 

dadhd-hi, 


dfL{dyi, 

daidysi, das. § 

dadd-tif 

dadhdi-ti, 

5/Jc0“T£, 

d&s-if, 

das-iy, dot. V 



DUAL. 

CO 

» GO 

A-* 

dad-wasj 

. > « • 

.... 

{dyica, dad-e-va 

dat-thaSf 

das-ld?^ 

dt§0-T0V} 

d&s-ta, 

das—ta * • » 

dat’-tast 

das-id 

5/§o-toi/, 

like Sing. 

das—ta • • • 


% 

PLURAL. 


dad-mas. 

dad-^mahif^ 

B[oo-ix€£y dd[d)-me, da{dymij, da-mm. 

dai-tha, 

das-ia?^ 

§/§o-Te, 

dhs-tey 

das-te, da-th. 

dada-ti. 

dade-nti,^ 

SiSo-vrt, 

like Sing. 

. dad-yafy, da-nt. 


In the Greek the influence of the weight of the personal ter- 
minations over the radical syllable has penetrated further 
than in Sanskrit, in this respect, that even the aorist forms, 
set free from reduplication, eOrjv and eSoiv, have shortened 
their vowel before the increasing terminations, while earTr]v 
(Icrrai/), in accordance with similar Sanskrit aorist- forms, 
allows no influence to the weight of the endings. In Sanskrit, 
from the first augmented preterite adadd-m comes the plural 
adad-ma, as, in Greek, idlSo-ixev from edtSci>-v; but from addm 
comes, not adma, but the root remains un- [G. Ed p. 699.] 
diminished. It may be convenient to give here in full the 
two augmented preterites, ’which are distinguished in the two 
languages by re^taining and laying aside the reduplication 
syllable. 


J Although the second dual person in Zend is not ye? identified, it may 
nevertheless be deduced with tolerable certainty from the third person 
in which is extant {§. 464.), tur’which, in the second person of the pri- 
mary forms, we may expect the aspirate of w hich, however, has been 

forced to vanish m dako (tee §. 453.). Upon s for^ d see 

f.102. Condnsif>n 1<’2. Conclusion, 80. 

^ §. 109. Conclnsio i, and L 488. 459. 
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SINGULAR. 
adada-m, eSiSut-Vf 
adadd-s, eSiBcjd^g, 
adadd-ti eBiB(ji-{r), 

add-m, 

adds, eSa)~ 5 ’, 

add-f, eBto-r, 


DUAL. 

adad^wa, .... 
adat-tam, eBiBo-rov, 
adat-tdm, eBtBo-Trjv, 

add-va, .... 
add-tamt eBo-roj/, 
add-idm, eBo-rrjv, 


PLURAL. 

adad-ma, eBtBo-iie^, 
adat-ta, eBlBo-re, 
adad-usy^ eSiSos, 

add-ma, eBo^/xeg, 
add-ta, eSo-TBy 
ad-m* eSo-v. 


482. The Sanskrit roots hd, “ to leave/’f hd, “to go/’ and 
md, “ to measure ” (compare fie-rpov, ixifieoixai, &c.) — the two 
last have only the middle, the first only the pure active 
form — weaken, before most of the heavy terminations, their 
d to %, and the two last substitute also, in their reduplication 
syllable, a short i for short a * for instance, jahi-mas, “ we 
leave,'’ opposed to jakd-mi, ‘‘I leave”; (from mimi-mS), 
I measure,” mimi-maki, ‘‘ we measure.” The roots 
sthd, “to stand,” and in ffhrd, “ to smell,” follow a peculiar 
path, inasmuch as a vowel-shortening, which probably at its 
origin, as in the Greek forra/zf, zcrTd/zer, only obtained before 
heavy terminations, •has extended itself to the other persons 
through which the radical a, thus shortened, would be treated 
[O. Ed. p. 700 .] just like the unradical of the first and sixth 
class ( 109 \ 1.). Hence the Indian grammarians reckon these 
roots as under the first class, although they assume a redu- 
plication syllable, which, however, substitutes an i for a, as 
I doubt not, on the ground that the reduplication syllable, 
which is seeking generally for reli^ from w<eight, and there- 
fore, as a rule, converting long into short vowels, may not 
combine the heaviest among the short vowels, with the 
length derived from position; hence, tihthdmi, tishtkasi, 


* See 4c2 

t Compare, with Pott, “ widow/’ as the ^‘abandjned ” or 

In Sanskrit vi-dim d is, the maaless.” 
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tiskthati, &c., Zend histdmi, Imtasi, histatl ; jiglir&mit jigkrasi; 
jighraii &c. The Greek follows this principle of the weak- 
ening of the vowel there also, where there is not, as in the 
cases of fo-n/ja/, Kt'XpfjjjLtt any immediate reason for it by the 
doubling of consonants. HifmXrjjjLt and TrifjiTrpTjjjLi are, how- 
ever, striking and peculiar in appending a ngsal, a stranger 
to the root, to the reduplicated syllable. These forms, 
however, accord with the Sanskrit intensive verbs, %vhich 
love a great emphasis in the repeated syllable, and hence 
change to the Guna letters the vowels susceptible of Guna, 
but double the^’hole root in roots ending with nasals, and, 
in some cases, also represent the liquids r and I by the nasal 
liquids which accord with the organ of the ciiief consonants 
of the root; for instance, jangam,^’ from gam, “ to go"”; clian^ 
chal from chal, tq totter ; chanchur (for chanchar), from 
char, * ** to go.'’ In this sense, then, I take TrlfLTtpijui^ itlimKgpL, 
fov 7rlpTTprjp.i, 7rtK'KKy]ixii thus, also, /SapifSatvo), with the kin- 
dred form l3a}jL^d\o) (compare balbus). 

483. As the roots of the second class (§. 109^ 3.), in 
Sanskrit, do not load themselves with reduplication, so 
neither do they subject a concluding d to [G. Ed. p. 701.] 
the influence of the weight of the personal terminations. 
The Greek, however, has here also again permitted a wider 
range to that influence, inasmuch as {(pdpLi), in this 

respect, follows the analogy of %nr}ixt. Compare — 

SII^GULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 

bhd-mi, fpd’-jxt, ^ hhd-va^ .... bhd-mas, <pd''fi€g» 

bhd-si, bhd-thas, <pdrr6v, bhd-tha, (pd-rL 

hhd4i, (pdrTi, bhd-fas, (pd-rov, blid-nii, ^d-vrL 

abhd-m, aMid-^va .... abhd^ma, e<pd-iJ.€g. 

abhd-s, ecpd-g, abhd’-tam, e(pd-rov, ahhd-ia, etpd-re, 

abhd-t, 6(j}d-{T), nhhd-idm, ecpa-rgif, abhd-n, e(pd~v, 

* Compare with this the Gothic gagga (= gcmga)^ I go,” where the 

rhief fajilable has lost the aasai 
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This analogy is followed in Sanskrit, among other roots, by 
yiiy “ to go,” on whicli the Greek properly to make 
to go,” rests, to which the syllable of reduplication has lent 
a causative signification, as to the Latin sisto opposed to sfo, 
wlnle the Greek icrrrjiJLi (^crlaryjfJLt) unites the primitive with 
the causative signification. While in i-crrrjiJLi the spiritus 
asper, as it so often does, stands for cr, in it is the repre- 
sentative of the lost semi- vow el y, as, among other words, in 
o£ for^T^ yasy ‘‘who” (§.382.); thus i-rjfxi for yi-yrjixt: on 
the other hand, compare the future rj-a-cx), relieved from the 
reduplication, with the Sanskrit yd^sycimL ^This ty/jLi still 
bends to the weight of the terminations ; thus i€(X££y le-re, 
opposed to yd-mas, yd-tha. To the root yd, I think, with 
Pott (Etym. Forsch. p. 201), we must refer the middle of 
€ifJLi, which itself belongs to the root ^ i, “ to go,” which 
in Greek, analogously to should form ifiaiy tcrat, 

hat, answering to the Sanskrit i-y^ (from i-sM, hti. 

[G.Ed.p,702.] The form le-fMat, however, is to be derived 
from yd, by a vocalization of the semi-vowel, and thinning 
of the d to e. In du|y considering, then, what I think I have 
proved, that the personal terminations exercise a wider in- 
fluence on the preceding syllable in Greek than in Sanskrit, 
and that, for example, roots ending in vowels shorten one 
originally long before heavy terminations, the verbs yy-ai 
and K€?-fjiat might surprise "us, since in these the heavy 
middle terminations have not shortened the antecedent 
vowel. Of Ke7fj.ai we shall treat hipeafter ; but y-fiai ow^es 
the retention of the length of its vowel to the circum- 
stance that its root was originally terminated by a con- 
sonant, and I liave already, in my Glossary, identified it 
with the Sanskrit ds, ^‘to sit,” the s of w^hich has remained in 
the Greek only before t; hence ^(r-ro= 

It accords, however, with the system of 

* On the other imnd, ct-cra, &c , belong to the root ""EA (Id-pa), Sanskrit 
(compare Pott, Etym. Forsch. p. 278, and Kuhncr, p. 242). The 

spiritus 
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equilibriutti that KadYniat cannot bear the cr of ^<r-To, together 
with the burthen of the augment ; hence, indeed, KaB^(T-ro , 
but e/ca %-To. 

484. The Sanskrit root ids, “ to rule,” exhibits a 

peculiar susceptibility for the weight of the personal termi- 
nations, inasmuch as its long d remains imdi^sturbed before 
those heavy terminations which begin with the weakest con- 
sonants (semi-vowels and nasals); thus ids-ivas^ ‘‘we two 
rule,” “we rule;” but, before the stronger conso- 

nants of heavy terminations, weakens itself to the shortness 
of the lightest vowel, namely, to ?, whence, for instance, 
shh-tha, “ Tf^giiis!' opposed to sds-si, “ regls!' sds-ti, regit'" 
We may recognise in this a forerunner of [G Ed. p 703.] 
the German conjugation-forms, such as hbida, bindanu 
bundum, opposed to the monosyllabic singuhir preterite b<uich 

p. 116 G. ed. 

485. The roots of the ninth class (§. 109®, 5.) are so far 
in accordance with the principle of the roots hd and md, 
mentioned in §, 482., in that they weaken to i tiie d of the 
class syllable nd, in the same places in which those roots 
ejPperience the same relief in their radical syllable. Tiie 
Greek, on the other hand, shortens the long Doric d (>y) to 
d. Compare — 

SINGULAR. DUAL. 


kri-fid^mh^ 

Ttep-va-iJLu 

Iri-ni-vas 



hrt-nd-sl. 

TrejO-rd-s'. 

kn-nt-thas, 

7rep-m-Tor. 

hri’-nd-th 

TfCp-Va-Tl* 

kri-ni-tas, 

Ttep-vd-TQv. 

akri-u/Mii, 

eTrlp-i'd-r. 

aln-ni-va 


okrPnd-s, 

eTrep-vd-?. 

aKri-nt-iam, 

iirep-vd-TQv, 

akri^nd-f. 

hrip-vd-{r). 

akri-ni’-tdm. 

e7r€p-vd*T7}\\ 


sptritas of is inorganic, L e, not from a ; as, for instance, in vBmp 
opposed to ndiif unda 
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PLURAL. 

krt-ni-mas, Trep-vccrixeq. 
hri-ni-iha, Trep-i/a-re. 
kn-na-ntU^ {Trep -va-vrt .) 


akri-ni-ma 

akri-ni-ta, 

akn-na-rt^ 


eTrep-va-fjLeg, 

eTrep-va-re. 

[enep^va-v.) 


^ Ww< 5??22, purchase/’ has n for win the middle sellable 
through the euphonic influence of the antecedent r. The relationship to 
the Greek Tripvrjpi rests on the favourite exchange between ^tturals and 
[G. Ed. p. 704.] labials, through which the Greek verb has assumed an 
apparent relationship to ircpda>, ‘‘ to sail through ” (=:Sanskrit pdraydmi), 
where the tt is primitive. ^ If we make the division krUn' ’■anti, akri-n-^an 
§ 458.), we must assume that the middle syllable suppresses its vowel be- 
fore all those heavy terminations which themselyes begin with a vowel; 
thus, also, in the middle, kri-n^-^ from krUnt-mi, For the special pur- 
poses of Sanskrit Grammar this rule may hold good; but in considering 
the historical developement or decay of the language, I am more inclined 
to the belief that the syllable nd has shortened itself before nti and n (older 
nt) instead of converting itself into the long form of the lighter i sound, in 
order to avoid combining_ length of vowel and position. The middle dual- 
terminations dtM^ dtS, dthdm, atdm^ did not require the weakening of 
the nd to nt, since without this, by the ordinary rule of sound, tivo homo- 
geneous vowels melt into one long one ; so that nd+dthi gives a lighter 
form than ni-^dthe, which latter would give ny-dtS^ while from nd+dti 
comes merely ndtS, 

486. With Sanskrit verbs of the second and third class, 
with a radical vowel capable of Guna,* the influence of 
tlie weight of the personal terminations is shewn in this, that 
Guua takes place before the light (§.26.), but before the 
heavy the ptfl*e radical vowel reappears. The same law 


* The Sanskrit conjugation-system only allows the Guna to short vowels 
before simple consonants, and to long at the end of roots. On the other 
hand, Guna never takes place in the middle of the roots, where there is 
length by nature and position. 
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is respected by the Greek, which, however, affords no 
example, except that of eljJLi (§, 26,), of a verb with a radical 
vowel capable of Guna, which, ’'in the special tenses 
(§. 109\), connects the personal sign directly with the 
root. Compare — 


SINGULAR, 
€-m7i el-fjiu 
e-nhi, eT-s*. 
i-Hf et-r/. 


DUAL. 
i^vaSf , . . 
i-thas^ i-ToVj 
i-taSf trov, 


PLURAL, * 
i-inas, 

i-tha, i-rc. 

y~anth «-acr/ (from i[-avri). 


That the middle leixat belongs to another [G. Ed. p. 705.} 
root has been already remarked (p. 676), 

487. An exception to the lav of gravity is found in the 
root si, class 2 {‘* to lie,” ‘‘ to sleep,”) in that, although only 
used in the middle, despite the weight of the middle termi- 
nations, it everywhere exhibits Guna; in which respect the 
Greek /ce?pa/ runs exactly parallel to the Sanskrit : hence 
Ke7’’(Tat=ii-shi^, Ke^-rai—se-l^t plural Kcl-ixeda^ie-mahP. We 
might also present *4 as the root for the Sanskrit verb, as 
the pure vowel t nowhere appears, and the formation, also, 
of^ the word exhibits no expression, wnich would make a 
root si necessary, rather than si, unless, perhaps, 'we should 
take sila, " cold,” in the sense of “ frozen,” and therefore “ rest- 
ing,” motionless,” and hence choose to derive it from si The 
Old Sclavonic exhibits the old diphthong in the shape pre- 
sented by the Greek Kom], Koiiiaii>, in noKoupo/coT, “ re- 
quiesi^ "paa:,”* On the other hand, niiio chiyit, qiiiescit^ 
has undergone £» double ^weakening; first, that of k to n ch, 
and next, the thinning out of the diphthong to its concluding 
element It must not be overlooked that po^oe is not the 
primitive shape of the base, but po-koyo, out of which, in the 
uninfiected nominative and accusative, after suppression of 
the fiinal vowel of the base {§. 257,), pu-kol necessarily came : 


^ Kopi tar’s Glagolita, p. 86. 
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the theme polcoyo, however, accords excellently with the 
Sanskrit key a; as adjective, "Mying,” ‘‘sleeping;” as sub- 
stantive, “sleep.” 

488 . The roots of the fifth and eighth class admit the 
Guna form of the ’3’ u of the class syllable un or u before the 
light terminations, and, before the heavy, reject the Guna- 
vowel : the Greek obeys the same principle, only, instead of 
extending v into eu, it lengthens the v. Compare — 


SINGULAR. DUAL. 



(TTOp-VU-pt, 

sfri-nu-vas 

.... 

r—’ * . 7 . 

stn-no-shly 
o • • • 

arop-vv^. 

stn-nudhas, 

(TTQp-VV-TOV, 

siri-nudit 

CTTOp-VU-T/. 

sfri'-nudas, 

CTTOp-riJ-TOJ/. 

astn-nav-am, 

eerrop-vv-v. 

astri-nu-va 

• • • • 

^ asfri‘7id-Si 

eerrop-vv-g. 

adri-nudo7nf 

eCTTOp-vS-TOV. 

asfri~nod, 

eo'Top-vt}-(T). 

astri-nuddrriy 

eCTTOp-VV-^TYlV, 


PLURAL. 

dri-nu-mas, crrop-vu-jjieg, 

stri-nudha, arop-vv-TS, 

stri-av-antii arop-vv-vri. 

ast^nu-mat eerrop-vv-pe^. 

astri-'nuda, eo-rop-i^v-re. 

asiri-^nv-anf {eerrop-vv-v-) 

489 . The Sanskrit reduplicated preterite receives Guna 
before the light terminations, and restores the pure root- 
vowel again before the heavy. Herein the" Germanic, and 

most evidently in the Gothic, stands in closest accordance 
with the Sanskrit, inasmuch as all verbs, < with a root-vowel 

* The grammarians assume a root ^ 8tn and another ^ stri, both of 
which signify to strew," and have, properly, for their radical syllable 
starrrGreek STOP, Latin STEBn the a of which is subject to suppression 
(Vocalismns, Obs»I, p.l57> and on the root in question, especially, he. 
p. 179.) 
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susceptible of Guna (?• e. with i or u), insert before this, in 
the singular of the simple (strong)^ preterite, the original 
Guna vowel a ; but before the increasing terminations of the 
two plural numbers, as also in the entire subjunctive, which 
is burthened by the exponent of the mood, [G. Ed. p 707.] 
and is already in the singular polysyllabic, again reject the 
foreign strengthening voweL Compare — 


SANSKRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

SANSKRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

HOOT. 

HOOT. 

BOOT. 

ROOT. 

bhid/^to split.” 

bifi “ to bite.” 

bhuj, ** to bend.” 

bug, “ to bend. 

SINGULAR. 

SINGULAR 

SINGULAR. 

SINGULAR. 

bibhidOf 

badt 

buhhoja. 

bang. 

bibhMiflWi 

baist, 

bubhojWia, 

haiigt 

bibkSda, 

bait. 

buhhdjat 

baug. 

DUAL. 

DUAL.^ 

DUAL. 

DUAL. 

hibhidlva, 

biiut 

bubhvjiva, 

bugA, 

bibhidathns, 

bituts, 

buhhvjathiia. 

bugid^. 

bibhidatus, 


hubkujafus 


PLURAL. 

PLURAL. 

PLURiL. 

PLURAL. 

bibhidimat 

bitumt 

bubhiifima^ ^ 

bugum. 

hibkida{(ha)f 

bituth 

huhhuja{tha) 

hugutJu 

blbkidus- 

bitimt 

hvbkujuSf 

hiigim* 


490. On the law of gravity rests also the phenomenon, 
that those Gothic roots ending ’in two consonants, 'which, 
without protecting the reduplication, have preserved a radi- 
cal a in the singiilar of the preterite, weaken^ this to u 
before the heavy plural and dual terminations, and those of 
the whole subjunctive (Vocalismus, Obs. 16. p, 227). The 
Sanskrit exhibits a remarkable counterpart to tiiis phenome- 
non, which had not come under my notice in my earlier 
treatment of the theory of gravity, and is [G. Ed. p. 708. j 
here for the first time considered from this point of view ; — 

* In the German preterite, the weakening of the vowel is produced hy 
the polysyliabicness, see p. 709. G. ed. 

V Y 
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I mean the root kar, to make,” which — not indeed in the 
reduplicated preterite, but still in the special tenses before the 
heavy terminations, and in the whole potential, which answers 
to the Gothic subjunctive — weakens its a to n, and. only 
before light terminations retains the heavy a sound. Hence 
kardmii I make,” stands in quite the same relation to kuru^ 
mas or kurmas, “ we make,” and to kurydm, I may make,” 
as, in Gothic, band to hiindum, and bundyau. We compare 
here the Gothic preterite band with the Sanskrit babhandha, 
which everywhere leaves its vowel unaltered, and with 
karomi as regards the change of vowel. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. 

SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. SANSKRIT. GOTHIC SANSKRIT. 

habandha, band, kardmi, habandhiva, bund'd, kuruvas, 

habandhitha, bansf, kardshi, babandhathuSi hunduts, kuruthas, 

habandha, band, kardti, babandhatus, . . . kurufas. 

PLURAL. 

SANSKRIT GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. 

babandhima, bundum, kurumas, 

habandha{tka), bunduth, kurutha 

babnndhus, bundun, kurwanti- 

POTENTIAL. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL 

SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. GOTHIC* 

kurydm, bundyau, kurydva, bundeiva, kurydma, bundeima. 
kuryds, hundeis, kurydtam, bundeifs> kurydia, bundeith. 

kurydt, bundi, kurydtdm, .... kuryus, bundeina. 

[G*. Ed. p. 709.] ‘‘Remark 1 . — As all verbs which, in the 
preterite, folSw the analogy of hand, have a liquid for their 
penultimate consonant, and liquids have a preference for the 
vowel %i, w^e may attribute to them here an influence on 
the generation of the u‘. it remains, however, not the 
less true, that the conditions under which, in the fore- 
going scheme, a and u are interchanged, rest only on the 
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laws of gravity, and on a principle sufficiently, as I believe, 
demonstrated in my Vocalismus (p. 227), that the weight of 
the u is more easily supported by these languages than that 
of a. For were this not so, it were difficult to see why 
the old a was protected exactly in the monosyllabic singular ; 
and why the condition of monosyliabicness is so enforced 
in the preservation of the a, tlraj:, in Old High German, 
where the second person singular is designated by i instead 
of t* even in the form which thus becomes dissyllabic, the 
lighter ii should assume the place of the heavier a; and thus 
bundi stand in contrast to band of the first and third person, 
and to the Gothic second banst In like sense a certain 
share in the generation of the u may, in the Sanskrit form 
huT, alternating with Icar, be attributed to the liquid, while 
the distribution be^^weeii the a and u forms depends on 
the w^eight of the terminations alone. Beyond the range, 
however, of the special tenses, the root kar^ in the forms 
which seek to be lightened, dispenses entirely with the a, 
so that the r becomes the vowel fi. The mutilated form 
hri thus produced — as, for instance, .Jin kp-ta, "made/ 
opposed to kar4nm, *to make’ — is considered by the 
grammarians as the original, and this holds good in ana- 
logous cases; — a view which I have endeavoured, in the 
first Observation of my Vocalismus, to demonstrate as his- 
torically unsustainable. In special Sanskrit grammars, how- 
eveif this system may be outwardly maintained ; and kar may 
still pass for a Guna form of kri ; as also we may be com- 
pelled to treat the a of the Gothic preterite band as the Guna 
form of i in blndat and so, indeed, we must, if, reversing 
the real historical course of the language, we"' recognise, in 
the singular a of the preterite, a first, and, in the plural and 
subjunctive n of the preterite, a second Ablaut of the ? 
of the present blndnA 


For the origin of this i I refer preliminanly to ray Vocalismus, p. 23. 

y y 2 
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'' Remark 2. — It may appear surprising that those Gothic 
verbs with a radical a, which, in the preterite, have preserved 
the old reduplication, do not equally weaken their atou 
before the heavy terminations ; that; for instance, haihald, 

[G. Ed. p.710.] in the plural, should form, not haikuldum, 
but hailhalduiV‘, although the root has equally a liquid for 
its penultimate; and we might imagine that the bur- 
thening of the root by reduplication would occasion still 
more susceptibility for the weight of the terminations; 
as we have seen, in Sanskrit, that the reduplicating roots of 
the third class in d either weaken or totahy remoVe that 
vowel before the heavy terminations (§.48L), but the non- 
reduplicating roots of the second class experience no dimi- 
nution. With the Gothic reduplication of the preterite 
we find a peculiar condition: it can ^ only be borne by 
the strongest radical structure, and has hence only been 
perpetuated, first, by verbs with a long or diphthongal 
radical vowel; as haihait, was named,’ present haitu; 

hlailaupt ‘I ran,’ present hlaupa; secondly, by roots with 
the heaviest of th^ short vowels (a), united with length by 
position ; for instance, vcdvald, ‘ I directed,’ present valda* 
Under these conditions, it was a necessity of the lan- 
guage to retain the root after the reduplication in all its 
strength, and by this the weakening of the a to u was 
provided against” 

491. The Greek exhibits the Guna modification of 
the I in two forms, in that, namely, the original pre-in- 
serted a sound is represented either by e or o, but at never 
answers to the Sanskrit ^ in roots in which diphthongs 
are exchanged with a pure t.-f Where, however, ei and ot, 


^ Faifak^ from the root fak, “ to seize/’ and haihah^ from hah^ “ to hang,** 
make an exception, hnt appear, on the evidence of cognate dialects, to 
have lost a nassL 
t Vocalismns, Obs. 2. p. 103. 
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together with i, are exchanged with each other in one and the 
same root, there o/, as the heavier of, the two Gunas, takes its 
place in the perfect, where also the simple o is frequently 
opposed to the simple e; hence. Tor instance, AeAof^a opposed 
to Ae/7rct>, eAiTrov; TteTtoida to entBov, as rerpoipa to 

rp€<pcxi. Thus 01 answers to the Gothic Guna through a, and 
€t to that through i {§. 27.) ; and 7re/^c*> and are 

related to each other, as bei^a (Le. bifa [G. Ed. p. 7iL] 
from biifat p. 106) to bait from the root bit ; then, also, rpecfxjd 
to rerpoKpa, as Usa to las from the root LAS (p* 1 16 G. ed.). It 
appears, therefure, that the Greek too hears more willingly the 
burthen of reduplication by a stronger than a weaker root- 
syllable, The susceptibility towards the weight of termi- 
nations has, how’ever, almost entirely vanished from the 
Greek perfect. A» remnant of it is still found in o?§a, 
opposed to the Sanskrit vida, ** I know,” and the Gothic 
vait * — in all three languages a present as to sense, with the 
terminations of the reduplicated preterite. Yet the Sanskrit 
verb, in this signification, dispenses with the reduplication, 
and so does the Greek ; for olSa for FotSc^is merely the Guna 
of the root {F)td. Compare — 


SANSKRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

GREEK. 

vM-a, 

vaitr 

ot'S-a. 

vti'iha. 

vakL, 

otar*-da (see §. 453). 

^ ved-at 

vaiU 

oW-e. 

vid-i-iay 

vit-u 

.... 

vid-a-ihus, 

mt-u-ts. 

fer-Tov. 

vld-a-tus. 

.... 

Icr-Tor. 

vidn-mOf 

vit-u-frif 

iO-pev, 

f^(vr) vi&a-iiho). 

vU-u-iht 

iV-Te. 

vid-‘Us (see §.462.), 

vH-u-rif 

fcr-a-o‘f. 


* In the case of this verb the modern German language has preserved 
the operation of the influence of the terminations ; hence, wissen^ wmtf, 
tvissen, opposed io weis^, wdsst, wciss ; while elsewhere the plural has 
everywhere made itself equal in weight to the singular. 
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“ Remark. — The Sanskrit root vid is not without a proper 
present — vedmh the plural of which, vid-mas, vit^ha, 
vid~anti, might have equally given, in Greek, f§-/xev, iWe, 
[G Ed. p 71*2 ] id-aat (from iSavriy p. 663 G. ed.) ; as also 
out of the duals vit4lias, viHas, we could harSly obtain in 
Greek any thing else than nr-rov, h-rov. The present forms 
resemble the Greek much more than those above of the pre- 
terite. Nevertheless, I am not of opinion that the Greek 
plural and dual terminations can belong to the present in 
their origin, for the intermediate vowel a, whose rejection 
gives to 'iSfjLsv the appearance of a present (cdmpare eo'-^ev), 
is no essential element of the perfect, and is wanting, among 
other instances, in elk-tov; which, moreover, through the 
restoration of the pure radical vowel, bears the same re- 
lation to eotKCf as icTov to oiSe, We sha^l recur to this sub- 
ject” 

492. After what we have hitherto remarked on the laws of 
gravity, it becomes scarcely necessary to quote instances to 
shew which are the light terminations, and which the heavy. 
It is self-evident tiiat the dual and plural endings haye 
more body and compass than the singular of the transitive 
active form, and that in the middle voice the weight of termi- 
nations communicates itself also to the singular; for era/, 
TOE/, are obviously richer in sound than fjLi, (?(/), ri : in the 
same manner, in the secondary forms, iiyjv, cro, ro^ are heavier 
than Vy cr, (r). We have, however, to observe, that several 
terminations, originally heavy, but which h^ve, in the course 
of time, become abbreviated, have nevertheless left behind 
them the effect of their former state. This is the case espe- 
cially in the Sanskrit, in which the middle abibkr-i (see p. 47 1 
G. ed.) is much weak^ in its termination than the transitive 
nbibhar-am ; so that, according to the present state of the 
language, we should rather expect abibkr-am answering to 
abibhar-i than the reverse. The second person plural of the 
transitive reduplicate preterite, like the first and third of the 
Rmo'iihir. has lost the true oersonal si'ot, and retained only the 
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intermediate vowel. Nevertheless, we find above vida, ** ye 
know,” over against the singular vidat “ I know/' “ lie 
knows.” In the second person plural of [G. Ed. p. 713] 
the primary forms, tAa*is, in its* present state, heavier than 
the singular m, as a is hea\der than i, and the Sanskrit aspi- 
rates are evident combinations of an h with the full tenues or 
medials (§. 1 2.). In Greek, all the terminations (if we except, 
perhaps, the relation of re to Sa, as in fcr-re, contrasted with 
oh-da), which f reckon heavy, have still, in their actual state, 
more wei‘dit than those which, according: to the theorv 
which has been brought forw ard, belong to the light class. 
Compare — 


LIGHT TERMI.NATIONS. 

HLAVy TERMIN \ HON 's. 


mi, 

fit, vas, mas, 

e, vahe, mahi, 

fj.eg, fxat, 

fxedop, fieda. 

ni, 

(r{i), thas, fha, 

se, ^ dihi, dhwS, 

TOP, re, aai, 

aOop, crde. 

a, 

Ti, tas, nii, 

U, ate, nte, 

TOP, vri, 

adov, vrai* 


V, va, ma. 

a, i vahi, maid. 

fjLeg, fxrjp. 

fiedov, fxeBa* 

s 

g, fam, fa. 

thds, at ham, dhwam, 

TOP, 7€, (TO, 

(t6ov, (rde* 

t. 

( t ), Mm, n{an), ta, dtdm, nta, (ala), 

T37»<^Ta)v), P, 

TO, crdrjv (adtjip), 


VTO. 


DIVISION OF CONJUGATIONS. 

493. Sanskrit verbs admit of an easy distribution into 
two conjugations ; the first — which, if not the oldest, existed 
before the separation of languages, and is almost alone re- 
presented in the European cognate languages — comprehends 
the great majority of all the verbs, viz. classes L 4. 6. 10. 
(§ 109 ^), which, in the special tenses, annex to the root either 
a simple a (cl. 1, and 6.), or syllables which tejminate with a, 
viz. ya and aya (cl. 4, and 10.). This con- [G. Ed. p. 714.] 
jugation is followed also, as will hereafter appear, by nearly 
all derivative verbs and by all denominatives. In Greek, the 
conjugation in £*> corresponds to it, in which, of course, too 


# See}. 471. 
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much stress must not be laid on the w answering to the 
Sanskrit mz, for if the yn is restored to the repTro), compared 
above (§. 434.) with tarp-d-mi ; and if ripirag, repTret, are 
carried back to the forms Tep^-e-cr/, rep^-e-ri, which, in all pro- 
bability, once existed; still this verb, and all of similar 
structure, remain sufficiently distinguished from all classes 
of the so-called^ pi conjugation, which does not contain any 
verbs that insert between the root and the personal termina- 
tions an e, which is interchanged with o, and is foreign to the 
root, or larger syllables terminating with these vowels. The 
second Sanskrit conjugation separates, like t)ie Greek, into 
three divisions. It comprehends first, those verbs which 
append the personal terminations direct to the root (Cl. 2. 3. 7.), 
as ^mz=eT-jin; dadd-mi^dido>pt ; yunaj-mi, jungor plural 
yunj-mas, jungimus (§. 109^3.), to which there is no 
analogy in Greek ,* secondly, verbs with ^nu or u, in Greek 
vv, V, as the intermediate syllable ; thirdly, those with nd 
(weakened to ni), in Greek va {vri), vd (see pp. 119, 703 G. ed,). 
All these divisions are, in Sanskrit as in Greek, subjected to 
the influence of the weight of the personal terminations, 
while the first conjugation is free from it. Other peculiart^ 
ties will be presented hereafter, in which the Sanskrit and 
Greek second conjugation coincide with one another, and are 
distinguished from the first conjugation. 

494. The Greek first conjugation contains a greater va- 
riety of subdivisions than the Sanskrit, which consists of 
only four classes. Tliis, however, has no influence on the 

[G. Ed. p. 715.] inflection, since repTr-o-jicv* is inflected 
just like TUTT-To-fiev, MK-vo-pev, if-avo-fcev, , Tiap^-dvo-pev, 
TrpacT-cro-juev, ; as it is the same, with 

regard to the conjugation, whether the formation, which is 
added to the root, consists simply of one e, which, before 
nasals, is replaced by o, or of syllables which terminate with 

* I give the pi-oral, as the abbreviation of the singular primary termi- 
nation renders the character of formation not easily perceptible. 
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this vowel, as, in Sanskrit, the formations a, ya, and aya, are 
inflected similarly, for this very reason, that they all end in 
a. It appears to me, however, wrong to separate, in Greek, 
the consonants from 'their vowels, and, e.gr., in TVTzroyev to 
add, first a r and then a conjunctive vowel o; while, accord* 
ing to the course of the development of thq language, the 
root TVTT, in the special tenses, combines with the syllable re 
or TO, $aK with ve or voy and Aa/3 with ave or avo. The addi- 
tion of a bare consonant, or of a syllable terminating with a 
consonant, would have been too cumbrous for the conjuga- 
tion : a Tt/TT-T-JItei/ or SaK-v-yev can never have existed. But 
if -Sre are right in dividing thus, detK-vv-ixev, and do not 
regard the v merely as the element of formation, and the v 
as the conjunctive vowel, there is no reason to distribute 
rvTTTo/xeu according ,to a different principle. What the syl- 
lable TO is in the latter verb, the syllable is in the former. 
For this reason I cannot admit that mode of distinguishing 
the conjugation in o) from that in ju/, which consists in 
terming the latter with a conjunctive vowel as the jdi 
conjugation also, though not in all the^classes of which it 
consists, has syllables of conjunction, if they are to be so 
called, that are inserted in ^eiK-vv-yev, dayrva-jjiev^ between 
the root and the personal termination. 

495. It is hardly possible to state any thing satisfactory 
regarding the origin of these syllables. It appears to me 
most probable that the majority of them [G. Ed. p. 716.j 
are pronouns, through which the action or quality, which is 
expressed in the root in abstracto, becomes something con- 
crete; €, y. the expression of the idea to love” becomes the 
expression of the person, “ who loves.” Thjg person, how- 
ever, is more closely defined by the personal termination, 
whether it be *'I,” **thou,” or “he.” Proceeding from 
this point of view, we may regard the character of the 
Sanskrit ninth class wd (§. 109*. 5.) = Greek va, r??, vd, as 
the lengthening of the pronominal base, ^ na, (§. 369.) and 
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n«= Greek vu, as the weakening of this na, as, in the interro- 
gative, together with ka the forms ku and ki occur. The 
u of the eighth class is easily perceived to be the abbre- 
viation of the syllable wm, whi'ch arises 'from the circumstance 
that the few roots of this class themselves terminate with n ; 
thus tan-u-mas /or tan-^nu-^mas. The sole exception is kri, 
to make,” which, however, as may be deduced from the 
Zend kere-na6-mi, likewise had n originally before the 
appended u. From ffT nd it seems that dn has arisen by 
transposition, which is further combined with the cha- 
racter a of the first or sixth class, and belongs to the fii*st 
conjugation ; but it occurs only in the second perSon 
imperative singular of the transitive active form of the 
ninth class, in which the first conjugation is without the 
personal termination ; hence, as-dna, “ e^t,” opposed to the 
first person as-ndnii and the third as-ndtu. This as-dna 
would lead us to expect a present ai-dnd-mi, as-dna-sh 
as-dna-fi, for as-nd-mU &c. The circumstance that the 
Veda-dialect has not preserved forms of that kind affords 
no certainty that they have never existed; for although 
several other ancient forms of speech have been preserved 
in the Veda-dialect, still it is very far from having re- 
tained, in their perfect state, all that existed at the period 
of the unity of language; e.g. there are no middle forms 
in mi for the abbreviated But if the Sanskrit, in its 
[G. Ed. p. 717.] formations in ana, actually took its de- 
parture from the second person imperative, where it also 
remained, the Greek has completed the formation thus 
commenced ; for I have scarce any doubt that forms like 
as-dna are th£ prototypes of the Greek i^-ave, Sdpd-ave, 
&c. Both languages agree in their conjugational affixes 
almost as exactly as possible ; for a Greek a refers rather 
to a Sanskrit long d than to a short one, as ’St a is more 
frequently represented by e or o than by a. Besides, the 
original length of quantity is still left in In 
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Lithuanian, verbs in enu^ and inu, and also those with 
doubled innu, belong to this class, though they retain 
the nasal, also, in the future and infinitive, which verbs 
in nu, of wdiich hereatter, do not, e.g. gah~enu, “ I bring/* 
gad-inu, *'1 destroy,” future gabeusu, gadihsii (§. 10.), in- 
finitive gabentl gadintu ^ 

496. If, in the Sanskrit seventh class (§. i09*. 3.), that 
form, which appears before light terminations, is older 
than that wliich occurs before heavy ones, e.g, blu-na^d 
from bki-nad-mi, I cleave,"” older than bhl-n-d from 
bkMid~ma.% ‘‘we cleave,"” then it might be assumed, as I 
am much inclined to do, that this s\ liable na is nothing 
else than the syllable ud of the ninth class, which has 
been transposed into the interior of the root, and abbre- 
viated ; thus, bhlnfi^dmi for bhidndnih as bhid w’ould form 
according to the ninth class. In Greek verbs, like 
Aaju/Sai^co, fxavddvo), both forms occur together ; and in them 
the nasal of derivation has a second time befen reflected 
into the middle of the root, just as, in Zend, an i or y 
imparts to the preceding syllable also an i -H-)- 
been already remarked (§. i09^ 5.), that verbs, like ^a/c-vo- 
-juer, reii-vo-jiev, by weakening the syllable of derivation, 
L €* by changing the organic a of 5a/x-va-/xey for the inorganic 
e or 0 , have entered into the oi conjugation, [G. Ed. p. 7l8.j 
To this place, also, must be assigned the Latin formation ni 
(before r: ne) of sieT-ni'-irmSi cer-ni-mus, sper-ni-mw% h-ni-must 
si-ni-mus. Compare, for instance, ster-ni~mm with 
sfri^m-mas; but the resemblance must not be rated too high, 
for the Latin nt is not a shortened for m of the Sanskrit m 
(see §. 485.), but a weakened, as leg-i’-mus^for leg-d-mu.% 
(§. 109^ L), In Old Sclavonic, verbs in ndy nesh?, correspond, 
which reject this appended syllable in the preterite, e.g* 
rbiSHJ? gyb-nu, '^pereor second person gyb-neshi, preterite 
gy-^boch (Dobr. p. 355.) ; in Lithuanian, verbs in na, plural 


*Cf.p.996, J.743. 
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na-me, correspond, which, though sparingly, are retained 
in roots in au (Mielke, p. 101, 25.) ; gau’^nuy avow,” 
plural g&u-na-me, preterite gawau, future gausu* Compare — 


GREEK OLD SCLA.V. LITHOA.N. 

Ja/c-rcd, gyh'^u-ihi^ gdii-nu,^ 
SaK-vei-^, gyS’-ne-'shii gau-n’-i, 
?aK-ve~(r)/, gyh-ne-iyi gaii-na- 


LATIN. 

ster-no- 

ster-ni-s, 

ster-nl’-t, 


SANSKRIT. 

stri-nd-mL 

strl-nd-uL 

strl-nd-tu 


. , * . % gyb'7ie-va, gau-na^wa, stri-m-^as* 

doLK-ve-Tov, gyb-ne^Ui gdu-iia-ta, . . • . . stri-'^i’-thas, 

Sa/c-ve-Toi/, gyb-ne-tcii gdu-na- . . . • • ^ stri-ni-'ta^ 


daK-vo-jxev, gyh-ne-m, gdu-^na-mey ster-ni'-muSi 

5a#c-ve-Te, gyb-ne-ie, gdu-na-te^ ster-ni-tis, stri-ni-tha, 

^aK-vo-vrif gyb-nu-fyi^ gdu-na- ster^nu-nt, stn-na-ntu 

^ Hence an entirely legitimate division is impossible, since the personal 
termination has likewise a share in the u of derivation, its nasal being 
contained in it see ^56. g. 2 gee p, 630 G ed 


dOT. The affix re, to (Ti/7r-To-/xei', roTr-re-Te), appears pe- 
culiar to Greek : however, except in TtsKrco, t!kto>, it occurs 
[G. Ed, p. 710.] . only after labials. Its t is, perhaps, a 
corruption of r, as elsewhere, also, we have seen mutes 
proceed from nasals of corresponding organ; e.g, /Bporo^ 
from fjLpoTog; in Lithuanian and Sclavonic AeBATb 

devyafy (§.317.), from newyhi, nevyaty ; and (which comes 
tolerably near to the case in question) the Greek suflSx juar, 
used in the formation of words, corresponds to a formation 
in n in the kindred languages ; e, g. 6-vop,ar answers to the 
Sanskrit ndman, Latin nomen^ to the Gothic ?jamd, namin-s, 
and Sclavonic imyat genitive hmehe imen-e (§, 269.). In 
Sanskrit, also, we musj; remark that the n is replaced by 
the tenuis of its organ, since, for instance, from han, “ to 
slay,**’ comes the causal ghdt-ayd’-mi for hdn-aydrmi* If, 
then, Ihe r of ruTr-ro-jitei/, KpvTt’-ro’-pev, &c., stands in this 
manner for v, then these verbs, just as those in i/o-/i€r, ve-re 
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(§. 109% 5.), lead back to the Sanskrit ninth class. But if 
the T is organic, which is less probable, then, according to 
the principle laid down in §, 495., thb syllable re, ro, leads to 
the pronominal base to = Sanskrit K ta (§. 343.). 

498. In Lithuanian there are some verbs which re- 
semble Greek verbs like TuTrrcd in this point, tjiat they insert 
between the root and the persc>nal termination an afSx 
beginning with t and terminating with a vowel, thougli 
they reject it again in the preterite, which answers to 
the Greek imperfect, and in which otherwise the class 
syllables are still retained. Thus M^s-tu (euphonic for 
Iclyd-tu, compare §. 437.), plural Mijs-ta-me, preterite klijd^niu 
future kly^su, as epsi-croy for epeld-croy ; plusdii (for pIM-tv), 
" I swim’* (compare phi, p. 114), plural plm-ta-me, preterite 
plud-au ; I6sz-tu, am petulant,’’ plural I6sz4a-me, prete- 
rite I6szau\ mirsz-tu, “I forget,”* plural [G. Ed. p. 720.] 
mirsz-ta-me, preterite mirsz-au ; plyszdu, I tear to pieces,” 
plural plysz-ta-me, preterite plysz-au. Some verbs prefix to 
the t a non-radical s also, for which the way is perhaps pre- 
pared by cases in which a sibilant, or a d which changes 
into s, is already in the root, or because st is in general 
a favourite termination (compare §. 94.) ; as, rimystii, I am 
quiet” (Sanskrit vi-ram, “to rest”), plural nm‘Sta*me, pre- 
terite rimm-om, future rim’-su, 

499. I believe a pronominal origin must be ascribed, 
also, to the e, o, of verbs like repTr-o-fiei', repTr-c-re, which is 
usually called a conjunctive vowel ,* for the ^ a, which an- 
swers to it in Sanskrit, is deducible from a pronominal 
base more easily than any other eonjugational affix, and 
it proceeds, in fact, from the base from which we have 
above seen a-smdi, “to this,” a-smdt, “from this,” a-sya, 
“of this,” and a-mtin, “in this,” proceed. For a mere 
conjunctive vowel, a, as the heaviest of the three primary 


* Compare the Sanskrit smar {smTi\ “ to remember,” Vocalistnns, p. 1C4. 
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vowels, appears to me least of ail adapted; and I think 
that the origin of conjunctive vowels, which are inserted 
between two consonants to facilitate pronunciation, belongs 
to a later period of the language than that to which the 
coincidences of the Sanskrit with its European cognate 
languages conduct us back. The ^ a in question, how- 
ever, coincides with the -Gothic a which is interchanged 
with e, with the Greek e interchangeable with o. Old Scla- 
vonic E e, Lithuanian a, and Latin i (§. 109^ L); e.g. in the 
second person dual, mh-a-ihas, answering to the 

Gothic vig-a-ts, Greek e^-e-ror, Old Sclavonic ce^eta ve^-e-fa^ 
Lithuanian second person plural 

answering to the Greek Old Sclavonic be^ete 

Lithuanian wez^a4h, Latin veh-Hia, Gothic viy44h. 
The case is different with the lightest of the primary 
vowels, i, with which we shall hereafter become acquainted 
in considering the Sanskrit auxiliary future. No analogous 
vowel can be assigned to this i in the kindred languages, 
and we must therefore fix its origin in the period succeeding 
[G. Ed p.721,] tfee division of languages. In Zend, we 
see some conjunctive vowels arise, as it were, under our 
eyes, ue, vowels which enter between two consonants that 
were formerly combined : this never occurs, however, with 
an a, but with the inorganic j e (§. 30.), for which i is 
sometimes found ; e,g. m-e-hkta, stand up,’’ in which an i is 
inserted between the preposition and the verb, which 
never happens in Sanskrit 

500. The affixes of the fourth and tenth classes, ^ ya 
and aya, must, I believe, be regarded as auxiliary 

verbs : ya is, at the same time, the character of the 

passive, and we shall recur to it in treating of that voice. 
In Gothic, we have already found a representative of the 
Sanskiit fourth class (§. 109t 2.): in Latin, verbs in io, of 
the third conjugation, correspond to it These, in disad- 
vantageous comparison with the Gothic, have permitted the 
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vowel of the syllable ya to disappear almost everywhere, 
€.g, in all the cases in which the a of the first and sixth 
class has been weakened to before rtoe; hence, spec-zo, 
spec-i-mif, answering to the Sanskrit pm-ya-mU pas^ya-nth 
but spec^isy spec4-f, spec-‘l~mus, specA'-thi contrasted with 
pas-ya-d, pfA'-yn-tU pns-y&znaSy pas^ya4ha> In the participle 
present, the a of the syllable yq has been retained under 
the protection of two consonants ; hence, sppc-ie-nSf specde^ 
nterriy answering to pas-yn-^ny pas-ya-ntam. Facto, according’ 
to its origin, should follow the fourth conjugation, as it is 
based on the .Sanskrit causal form, bhavayami, I make 
to be” (§. 19.) : on account, however, of the trifling difference 
in form between -ydmi and -ayamu it cannot surprise us 
that the said Latin verb has deserted its original class, and 
migrated to that next adjoining. Thus, vice versa, cupw 
^kup-yd-mU “I am angry,” has partly changed into the 
fourth conjugation, which corresponds to the Sanskrit tenth 
class, and to which belong cupivi, cupitiim, [G. Ed. p. 722.] 
while the present has remained in the class to which this 
verb originally belongs. In Lithuanian, verbs in hi, yu, of 
Mfelke’s first conjugation (p, 96, &c.) correspond ; e.g. liepyu, 
I order,” which, like similar verbs with a labial ter- 
mination to the root, rejects indeed the y before the i of 
the second person, but otherwise retains the class syllable 
inviolate throughout the wh^le present. In Sclavonic, 
Dobrowsky’s first conjugation belongs to this class, which, 
in the present, with the exception of the first person sin- 
gular, and third person plural, exhibits the syllable ya 
in the form of k ye, but only after vowels : after consonants, 
only the e of the k ye is left, as in other parts, i^lso, of gram- 
mar E e is very frequently the remnant of the syllable i€ ye, 
as the euphonic product of yo (§§• 255. -n. and 258.). In the 
first person singular and third person plural, we find, both 
after vowels and consonants, yu, yuiy, from yo^m, yo-niy, 
(§. 255. g,), and, in the gerund (participial) present yu. 
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feminine ^uskchi, answering to the Sanskrit yan, yantt 
Examples are: plyii, ‘‘I drink,”* second person p7-ye-shir\ 
third person pi-ye-iy ; ^^la^yu, ** I know ” (Sanskrit jn<X to 
know'') ^na-ye-shX or-yu,r‘*l plough,” o'r-eshiy 

or-B’ty. Compare — 


SANSKRIT ^ LITE 

luhh-yd-mif liep~yu, 
lubh-ya-BU liep-i, 
lubh-ya-tX liep-ya- 


OLD SCLAV. GOTHIC. LATIN. 

^^na-yu? haf-yor ^ cap4o- 
^na-ye’-shit haf’-yi-s, cap-i-s, 
^na-ye-ty, haf~yi~tK cap44» 


ci 

S lubh-yd-vasi 
luhh-ya-thaSi 

^Sp5 

^ lubh-ya-tas. 


Uep-ya-tvay ^na-ye-va, haf-yd-j^ ^ 
liep-ya-ta, ^na-ye-tar haf-ya-ts 
liep-ya- ^na^ye-ta^ 


liibh-yd-mas, 

lubh-ya-tha, 

luhk-ya-nfit 


liep-ya-me^ ^na-ye-m, haf-ya-^, capA-mm. 
Uep-yaAe, ^na-ye4e, haf-yiAh, capAAis. 
liep-ya- ^na-yuAy,^ haf-ya-nd, capAu-nt, 


^ I desire,’’ compare lubet, libet^ Gothic Hubs, “ dear.” ^ See 

p.69*2, Note^ The Gothic haf-ya, German hehmy to raise^ " is 

radically identical with^the Latin cp,pio, the law of transposition being 
followed (^^.87 ). ^ A completely legitimate division is impossible iiT 

this word (see § 256. g.) 


501. As the Lithuanian readily assimilates the semi-vowel 
^ to a stronger consonant preceding it (compare p. 369 G. ed.), 
it need not surprise us if this' occasionally occurs also in the 
class of verbs under discussion. To this we refer verbs in 
mmu (according to Mielke, p. 101, 23.), whiph, in the prete- 
rite, again restore their second m to the whence it arose, 


^ The Sanskrit root pi is used only in the middle, but belongs, in like 
maomer, to the fourth class ; hence, pi-yase, &c. 

t Dobrowsky writes, p.S21, bieshi, biety^ from the root to cut”; 
but Kopitar, whom I foUow, gives biyeshi^ &c. If the first reading were 
correct, it must be assumed that after i the y of the class-syllable would 
be dropped before e. 
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but, in the future and infinitive, according to the old princi- 
ple, entirely withdraw the class syllable ; as immUf I take,** 
preterite kayau, future infinitive imtL Gemmu, ** I am 
born,’* has, in the proterite, together with gimyau also the 
assimilated form gimmau-^ The root gim answers to the 
Sanskrit which, in the sense of “to b^born,” is like- 

wise included in the fourth class, but which irregularly sup- 
presses the n before the character ^ ya, and, in compensation, 
lengthens the vowel. As, however, jan, ** nascV" is used 
only in the middle, and the passive, on account of its cha- 
racter ya, is identical with the middle of the fourth class, 
nothing prevents us from regarding iTR jdyi, “ naBcor,^'' as 
passive, and thus recognising in the Lithuanian gemmu 
a remnant of the Sanskrit passive, only [G. Ed. p. 724] 
with the loss of the middle terminations. We should also 
remark the admirable agreement between the Lithuanian 
luppu, “ I peel,*’ I skin,** which is based on assimilation, 
and the Sanskrit lup-yd-mU from the root /up, “ to cleave,” 
" to destroy,’* “ to trouble.** Hence the transition is very 
close to Greek verbs with double consonants, in the special 
taises ; for the form aAAos*, as contrasted with the Gothic 
ALJjit has furnished us with the first proof, that, in Greek, 
the semi-vowel y still exists in the form of a retroacting 
assimilation,* for comparatives like Kpeharoiv, ekdacroiv, are 
traced back to this principle 300.), to which, also, verbs 
with 0 * or A doubled in the special tenses are subjected ; 
thus hicrcopai from TKiTyopai, as Kpei(T(rm> from Kpenyu^v or 
Kparymv^ (pptcrcray^ from <j>ptKy(x>t as jKvo'craiv from yKvKymv 
{yXvKtm)] TTiva-a-oi from as Traacrcov from 

According to this principle, 7 als^ becomes <r; 
raccTUi from rayyo), to which the comparatives do not 
supply any analogy, as might have been expected in 
As, however, is used for peyicov from peyyoiv^ so also 


♦ Demonstrative Bases, p. 20. 
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in the ^ of some verbs the retroactive influence of an earlier 
y might be conjectured ; thus (with 0(7/0? =» Sanskrit 
^ ya/, ‘‘to adore/’ “to'saerifiee,”) from ayyoi; ^pccfco from 
<ppaSyo>] Ith) from with fSpacro-oi from l3pa$yo> 

or /Bpocxy^' 

502. Most verbs in (Tcrcd are denominatives : and it is here 

r 

important to remark, that, ^ in Sanskrit also, the syllable ya 
forms denominatives, as chird-yd-mi, '‘I hesitate/^ from chira 
‘*slow”; sahdd’-yd^mii ‘*I sound,” from sahda, ** sound”; 
yd-mU “ I curse,” from asu, “ life”; namas-ijd-mU “ I adore,” 

[G. Ed p. 725.] from namas, adoration.” Thus, in Greek, 
amongst others, oc/ficccrcrct) from alfxarycjd from'AIMAT; ko- 
pvcrcroi from Kopvdy oy from KOPY0; rapdcroroy from Tapaxy<^ 
from TAPAXH ; TrrepvacfofJLat from 'Ttrepvyyop.aL from IITE- 
PYP ; fcrjpv(T<Tu> from Krjpvyytxy from KHPYP. The numerous 
denominatives, also, in and t^oi might be referred to 
this class, the semi-vowel ^ y being represented by 
The question is, whether the a and / of forms like evmfc*), 
d/c/xa^ci), S/fcaffji), dyeKd^oy, dyopd^oy, 'noKept^oy, ddpol^^oy, 
d(ppiXoy, belong to the primitive noun, or to the verbal 
derivative. It must be considered an important argu- 
ment in favour of the former view, that afo), in that kind of 
denominatives, for the most part occurs only where an ot or ;; 
is already contained in the base noun, but rj according to its 
origin (§. 4.). If, therefo/e, o/Ka^co comes from StKr) (BiKa), 
then the final vowel of the base word has only been weakened 
in the most natural manner, and it wmuld therefore be also only 
a weakening of the vowel, if 0 , springing frOm short a, should 
become / (§. 6.), and e,g, TroAe/xZ-fco should stand for TroAe/^o-fc*). 
And it need pot surprise us if j? (a) were at times weakened a 
stage further than to a, vk. to /, and, e.g., avKl-l^oixat were 
derived from avK-^^ by changing the into /. Bases ending 


* See §. 19. From this interchange an aiffinity of the Greek (m, (eid, 

to the Sanskrit barley," may be deduced ; thus, fed, for f^Fd. 
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with a consonant obserrcjif this opinion be justadouble course 
of procedure: either the final consonant is suppressed, or an t 

•9 

added to it as a conjunctive vowel. The former occurs princi- 
pally in words w^hich liavS already t^ecome accustomed, through 
the nominative (accusative), to the loss of their final conso- 
nant ; the latter principally in those words that retain their 
final consonant, or the former of twain the nominative; hence, 
from XEIMAT; from ’ONOMAT; 7ra/fc*) 

fromllAIA; dent horn ’ASIIIA ; but [G Ed. p.?2G.] 
dvSp^i-^co, ya(Trp4-^m, a/coi'T-/-fw, dyojv-i'-^ofiait 

d\oK-l-^o>. De’^'iations from the prevailing principle are 
Trapaoetyixar-i-^^o}, Kviiar-i-^o), cnreppLaT- 

-/“fco, '7ro5~/-fo) ; and, on the otlier hand, jxacxrl-'fyif 
crvpl-^oif for fiaarty-L-^co, &c. The 2 of words like Ter;;^o? 
belongs, indeed, as iias been before shewn (§. 128.), to the 
base ; notwithstanding, no derivations exist like r€/; 3 ^ecr-/-fw, 
since, at the time when these verbs originated, it was already 
forgotten that the 2, which had been dislodged from the 
oblique cases, belonged to the base. 

b03. If we start from the view, that the m and t of denomi- 
natives in and ffca belong to the verbal derivative, then 
they correspond to the Sanskrit tenth class (§.109% 6.), 
which likewise forms denominatives ; and thus, in the second 
person plural, cefe-re would = Sanskrit aya-fha. The t of 
£^(x> would consequently be, in 7roA.eju:/fcj), not the weakening of 
the 0 of nOAEI^IO, and in yacrrpcZo), /xa#cap/fw, ev^atfiovt^co, 
and others, not a conjunctive vowel, but the weakened form 
of the old a of ayd-mh aya-su &c. ; but the 

vowels of the nominal bases would be rejected, as in San- 
skiit in which language, in polysyllabic bases, only the 
final vowels are withdrawn, but final consonants also, toge- 
ther with the vowel preceding them ; e. g prU-a-^ythai from 
fritz, ‘‘joy,’’ vrirm-aydtni from varman, “armour.” We 
might consider in this light the isolated word deicafo/xeroj in 
Greek, and, moreover, forms like d<rmX <^ ; thus pro- 

zz2 
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perly, a€K{ovTya^ofjLeuog, dcr7r(/5)~/f(W, 6voix(aT)a^o) : on the 
other hand, the majority of bases terminating with a conso- 
nant, in advantageous contrast with the Sanskrit, preserve 
the primary word unabbreviated, oi' only so weakened, as 
before the oblique case-terminations : thus, yaarp-l^ia like 
yacTTp-o^. ILthis second view of the matter is, as I am 
much inclined to think it is, the correct one, then the oppo- 
sition between forms like ayop^-a^ut, SiK-a^co, on 

[G. Ed. p. 727.] the one hand, and such as TroAe/z’-Z^co, d<pp'- 
dJeA<5f)’-/^a), on the other, is to be settled 

thus, that the a of derivation is preserved by a or ?; (==5:) of 
the primitive word, in order that the base and derivative part 
may not experience too much weakening. Moreover, in bases 
in o too, the forms in dCo>, and without t preceding, are not 
rare, though they are kept in the backjground by the over- 
whelming majority of those in as hnr^di^u), Xtd-a^co, 

epy-d^opaii Icr-d^co, yvfxv-d^oi, /coA-d^u), eTOijjL-d^ot), 

K(x>p.-d^cjdi (Tr^K-d^uif crv(TKOT-dCo>t (together with (tkot-iXco) ctuk-- 
-dCw, ro^-d^ojjLai. Add to this, the form in /^o) is not en- 
tirely foreign to jthe a declension {Kvpi^ca from Kvpa ) ; and 
what is of more importance, both dfco and i^o> occur be- 
yond the nominal formations, as piTtr-d^o) from phro), arev- 
-dfo) from crTei/Q,f as Sapd^oi together with Sapdo), dyand^oi 
with d7a?rdct), irpoKaKl^oi with kocAIco, alrl^o) with aheo)^ 
didtXco with wdeo). Such forms are certainly connected with 
the character ^ apa of the tenth class. 

504. To this class I refer, also, verbs in aco and eo},t whose 


* Not from t|iNe nominative arj^T^s, but from the base *AHAE2 (compare 
p.3270. ed.). 

t *Ep7r-v{cd from epTTco appears to have been formed by weakening the a 
to V. 

X Of course with the exception of those the € or a of which is radical. 
Denominatives in oco, likewise, probably belong to this class, though the o 
has the appearance of belonging to the primitive noun. The quebtion 

appears 
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relation to the Sanskrit aya must be this, that (as in the 
Latin first conjugation and the Gothic second weak form), 
after dropping the semi-vowel, the two a of aya have 
combined into a corresponding 4ong vowel (a or ??). This 
shews itself elsewhere besides in the special tenses, 
in with which the [jfr. Ed. p. 728.] 

iEolic present agrees ; whence, by adding the con- 

junctive vow^el of the co conjugation, through which the j; is 
abbreviated, come ^/Aew, <l>theofxev. The case is exactly 
similar to the formation of rtdecd, for ridryii, from the 
root ©H * Foi' w/caco we should expect viK-a-ixt, and such 
forms must have formerly existed: the how^ever, 

which has been transmitted to us, like viK-rj-ao) for r^/c-a-crct), 
need not surprise us, as rj, according to its origin, stands 
everywhere for d, ^d even the Doric, disposed as it is to 
adopt the d, has not preserved every a from being corrupted 
to 7 ], The Prakrit, as has been already observed, has, for 
the most part, contracted the character aya into e — by sup- 
pressing the final a, vocalizing the y to f, and combining 
it, according to rule, with the preceding a4o 


appears to have one issue with that, whether the a or t of afo), belong 
to the verbal derivative or to the nominal base. 

* From the point of view of the Greek it might appear doubtful whe- 
ther terra d/Sojfti, should be^ regarded as lengthened forms, or 
t{XT^€Vf rWcfiev^ BtBofiev, as shortened ones. But the history of language 
is in favor of the latter opinion (compare §.481.). 

t I formerly thought it probable, that in vtKaco the Sanskrit preposition 
ni might be concealed, then ku would be the root, and might be compared 
with W^ fk j ay-d-mi^ “ I conquer/' from jz, CL 1., the medial being irre- 
gularly raised to a tenuis. But if, which 1 now prefer, vtft is regarded as 
the root, and da> = aydmi, is the class character ; then viKd0 leads us to 
the Sanskrit causal to annihilate,” ^*to sky.” The rela- 

tion of vIk to nds resembles that of krt-nUmas to kri-nd-mi^ in Sanskrit 
(§. 485 ). Then the conquering would take its name from the annihilation 
of the foe combined with it, and vtKaa would also be akin to ptitpSs. 
I Compare Vocalismus, p. 202. 
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answers to the Latin second, and Gothic third conjugation 
of the weak form (p. 110, passim). But in Prakrit the y of 
aya may also be abandoned, bs jan-aa-di = Sanskrit 

[G. Ed. p. 729 ] which serves as cohntertype to the Latin 
first and Gothic second weak conjugation (with 6 for d, ac- 
cording to §. fi9.), and to Greek verbs with the derivative 
Yj ov a. 

505. The relation of the Latin z of the fourth conjuga- 
tion to the Sanskrit aya is to be viewed thus, that the first a has 
been weakened to i, and has then combined with the y dis- 
solved to i, which follows, into % and this i before a vowel fol- 
lowing-sound is again subjected to abbreviation. The final a of 
^ aya has been lost or preserved under the same circum- 
stances as those under which the syllable ^ ya of the fourth 
class ; e. g, in capio ; is retained or lost (cqmpare §. 500.). Thus 
the to, hint, of audio, audiunt, correspond with the Sanskrit 
ayd-mii, aya-nti; e,g, in chdr-ayd-mi, ** I steal” (compare 
furo, according to §. 14.), chdr-aya^ntl; the ies, ids, of audits, 
audids, with the Sanskrit ayh in chdr-ayi-s, “ thou 
mayest steal”; oi?^ the other hand, the zs, it, imus, if is, of 
audis, audit, audimus,auditis, answer to the aya-si, aya-'ti, ayd- 
•mas, aya4ha, of chdr-aya-si, &c. In ^Sclavonic, Dobrowsky’s 
third conjugation is to be referred to this place, which, 
in the present, contrasts yu (from yo-m, §. 255*. g.), ya4y, 
with the Sanskrit ayd-mi, •aya'-nU^ and Latin io, lu-nt, but 
in the other persons has preserved only the semi-vowel of 
the Sanskrit aya, resolved to L Exclusive of the special tenses, 
these verbs separate into two classes {E and F, according 
to Dobrowsky), since the Sanskrit shews itself 

either in the^form of ^ ye, or as i. The former, according 
to §. 255, e, corresponds exactly with the Prakrit ^ i, and 


# Of. J 741. p. 992. 

t The final a of aya remains only in the special tenses ( J. 109.» 6.) 
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therefore with the Latin ^ of the second conjugation, and with 
the Gothic al, Old High German ^ of the third weak con- 
jugation (p. 120, passim); e. BiiA'fe'rji **to see,”* 

answering to the Prakrit vM’-S-fini [G. Ed. p. 730.] 

-m?), Latin vid-i^re, Sanskrit vej-at/-?dim (vej-ayd-mi). On 
the other hand, budA-th to waken,” in analog}»with budA-sh'h 
“ thou wakenest,” &c. * 

506. In Lithuanian we recognise the Sanskrit tenth 
class, and therefore the German weak conjugation, in 
Mielke’st second and third conjugation. The second, with 
regard to the present, distributes itself into two classes, of 
which the one, and the more numerous, has preserved 
only one o of the character aya — probably the latter, — and 
hence appears identical with the first, which corresponds 
to the Sanskrit first or sixth class ; e. (j, sten^a-me, we 
groan,” sten-a-iet “ ye groan ”=Sanskrit stan-ayd-^na^^ 
stan^nyaAha, as vez-a-me, ve 2 -a-{e=^vah^d-maSf vah^a4ha. 
The other, and less numerous class, has, like Dobrowsky’s 
third conjugation, an i in the present, as a remnant of the 
Sanskrit aya, e. g. myl-i-me, ** we love.” In the preterite 
both classes have eyo throughout the dual and plural; 
thus, e,y» second person plural, sten--^yo-te^ rnyUeyo-ie^ an- 
swering to the Sanskrit astan-oya4(u The singular has, 
in the first person, eyau, from eya-ni (§. 43S.); second 
person, eyei from eya-si; third person, eyoy without an ex- 
pression for the person. Thus we see here the class 
character ^ ayg, retained more exactly than in any other 


* In Selavonic and Latin the causal in question has the meaning “ to 
see,*’ which is a means of making to know of a parti<^lar Lind, as, in 
Sanskrit, the as the organ of guidii^, is termed m-ira and nay-ana. 
t Mielke^s 4th conjugation, too, belongs to the Sanskrit 10th cL, see 
C98. Note. 

I The Sanskrit verb expresses a louder groaniui^ than the Lithuanian, 
and signifies to thunder ** ; compare toimre and Greek orern in the sense 
of the roaring of the ’vva'ves oi' the ^ea 
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European cognate language. The answering to the 
^ a, is perhaps produced by the re-active influence of the 
y, while in Zend, that semi-vowel, by its assimilative force, 
changes into ^ the following a sound g* irdv-ayi-mi, srdv- 
aye-shi, hrdv-ayii-ti, I speak ” (" make to hear ”) &c. There 
are some verbs in Lithuanian which, in the present also, 
[G. Ed. p. 731.] have preserved the character ay a in 

the most perfect form; e,g, hlyd-^yut^ “ I wander about,” 
plural klyd-iya-me, preterite singular klyd-dyau* Verbs, also, 
in oyu, xiyu^ and iyn — plural oya-me, uya-me, iya-me — fur- 
nish an exact counterpart to the Sanskrit tenth class, or cau- 
sal form ; c. g. dum-oyu, '' I think,” plural dum-oya-mef pre- 
terite dum-oyau ; warnyu, ** I drive,” plural wai-uya-me^ 
the Sanskrit causal vdh-ayd-mas. Verbs in iyu are, as it 
appears, all denominatives; t e,g* ddwacliyu, “I bring into 
order,” from dawddas, "‘order.” Mielke’s third conju- 
gation, like the preponderating class of the second conju- 
gation, has, in the present, preserved only the last vowel 
of the character ^ aya, and that in the form of an o, 
with the exception of the first and second person singula^ 
in which the old a remains. Compare penu, “ I nourish,** 
of the second conjugation, with lalkau (laik’-a-u), "" I stop,” 
of the third. 


* The Lithuanian grammarians do not write the e with a circumflex, 
but with a difierent mark to denote the length of quantity. 

t Lithuanian yt=ti and thus horn the root of this verb comes the sub- 
stantive Jclaidunas, false believer/’ with Vriddhi (.J. 26.), for Lithuanian 
ai = di^ the i beidg sHghtly pronounced ; so baimi^ fear/’ answering to the 
Sanskrit root bh% to fear/* whence hhima^ fearful,” and hence the deri- 
vative bhdima. The derivative suffix um, in Mai-ditna^s^ corresponds to 
the Sanskrit middle participial snffix ana (compare § 255, h.), 

I Mielke refers verbs in oyu^ and iyu, to his first conjugation, 
which is altogether composed of very heterogeneous parts. 
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SIKGCLAR. DUAI,. 

pen-Uy laik-a-u» pen-a-way lalk-o-wa* 

penA, laik-a-i, pen-aACy lalk’-oAa. 

pm-Oy laik-^. mpen^a, laik-o* 

PLURAL, 

pen-a-mey Imk-o-mey 

pSn-a-ie^ lajJc-'O-ie, 

pen^Qy laik-o* 

In the two plural numbers, and in the third [G. Ed. p.732.] 
person singular of the preterite, lazkau has lost the syllable 
yo of the which, in the second conjugation, corresponds 
to the Sanskrit aya, and, in the first and second person 
singular, it has lost the S: it uses iau for cyau, and 
iei for S^eL Hence we see clearly enough that this con- 
jugation, though more corrupted, likewise belongs to the 
Sanskrit tenth class. ^ Compare — 

SINGULAR. DUAL. 

pen^iya-tty laikAa-u, pen-kja-way laik-kiva, 

pen-^iyeA, laikAeA, pen-^oAay laikA-iay 

pen-iyOy laik-k penAyOy la'ikA, 

PLURAL. 

penAyo-mey laik-e-mey 
pen-i^oAe, laikAAe, 
penAyoy laikA, 

It has been already observed with regard to the Sanskrit 
tenth class, that its characteristic ^ aya is not restricted 
to the special tenses (§. 109% 6.), but that, with few excep- 
tions, it extends to all the other formations of the root, 
only laying aside the final a of aya. Thus, ki Lithuanian, 
a part of the corresponding i^Oy &c., is transferred to 
the general tenses and the other formations of the word. 
Of S^Oy the i remains; of ipoy i; and of uyay d: the 
third conjugation, however, uses y (= i) ; e.g. future pen-- 
•4^suy da'^wadAsu, zva£A~sUi hik-y-su. 
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FOBMATION OF THE TENSES. 

[G. Ed. p. 733.] " PRESEJN-T. 

507. The Present reqiiir^^s no formal designation, but 
is suificiently pointed out by this, that no other relation 

ft — . 

Thefo^owing Note formed the Preface to the Fourth Part of the German 
Edition^ and^ being too important to be omitted^ inserted in the present 
form, in order to avoid an interruption of the text. 

This Part contains a section of the Comparative Grammar, the most 
important fundamental principles of which were published twenty- 
six years ago in my Conjugation System of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and German, and have, since then, been almost univei sally ac- 
knowledged as jnst. No one, perhaps, now doubts any longer regarding 
the original identity of the abovementioned languages, with which, in the 
present work, are associated also the Lithuanian^ and Sclavonic ; while, 
since the appearance of the Third Part, I have 4evoted a distinct Treatise 
to the Celtic language,* and have endeavoured, in a Work which has re- 
cently appeared, to prove an original relationship between the Malay- Po- 
lynesian idioms, also, and the Sanskrit stem. But even so early as in 
my System of Conjugation, the establishment of a connection of languages 
was not so much a final object with me, as the means of penetrating 
into the secrets of lingual development, since languages, which were origi- 
nally one, but during thousands of years have been guided by their own 
individual destiny, mutually clear up and complete one another, inasmuch 
as one in this place, another in that, has preserved the original organiza- 
tion in a more healthy and sound .condition A principal result of the 
inquiry instituted in my Conjugation System was the following r—that 
many grammatical forms, in the sj^stem of conjugation, are explained by 
auxiliary verbs, which are supposed to have attaiehed themselves to 
them, and which, in some measure, give to the individual languages 
a peculiar appearance, and seem to confirm the idea, that new gram- 
matical forms \^re developed, in the later periods of the history 
of languages, from newly-created matter ; while, on closer inspection, 


* In the Transactions of the Phil. Histoneal Cl. of the Acade ny of Belles Lettres for 
the year 1836. The separate Edition of my Treatise is out of print, and a new Edition 
will be struck off hereafter, to complete this Comparative Grammar. 
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of time, past or future, has a sonant representative. 
Hence, in Sanskrit and its cognate languages, there occurs, 


we find nothing in their possession but what they had from tiie 
first, though at times its application is new, Thus*the Latin, in com- 
parison with the Greek, which is so clpsely allied to it, shews, in the 
forms of its tenses and moods in hain^ 6o, ri, m«, and rim^ an aspect wliich 
is completely strange. These terminations, ho^vever, as has been long 
since slie-wm, are nothing else than the primitive roots of the verb ‘‘ to be,” 
common to all the members of the Indo-Enropean family of languages, 
and of which one lias for its radical consonant a labial, the other a sibilant 
which is easily converted into t: it is, therefore, not surprising, that Imyi 
presents a great re.^embiance to the Sanskiit ahliaiarn and Lithuanian 
buwau, “ I was ” (see 5*22 ) ; while forms like amabo, thiough their final 
portion, stand in remarkable agreement with the Anglo-Saxon 5eo, and 
Carniolan bom, “ I shaTl (see GG2 , &c ), and border on the Irish 
dialect of the Celtic in this respect, that here also the labial root of to 
be^^ forms an elementary part of verbs implying futurity (see §. 2dG }. 

In the Latin subjunctives, as amem^ and futures, as hganu leges, 
I have already, through the medium of the Sanskrit, perceived fin analogy 
with the Greek optatives and German subjunctives^nd designated, as ex- 
ponent of the relation of mood or time, aa auxiliary verb, which signifies 
*4o wish,’’ ‘^to will,” and the root of which is, in Sanskrit, f, which here, 
as in Latin and Old High German, is contracted with a preceding a to e, 
but in Greek, with the a which is corrupted to o. forms the diphthong oi. 
Thus we meet with the Sanskrit bhares, the Old High German herh, the 
Latin the Gothic hairais, the Z^xnl barbis, and the Greek (plpois, as 
forms radically and inflox^onally connected, which excite real surprise by 
the wonderful fidelity with which the original type has been preserved in 
so many languages ^hich have been, from time immemorial, distinct from 
one another. On the whole, the mood, which, in Jj. 672. 718., I have 
largely discussed, may be regarded as one of the lustrous points of the com- 
mon grammar of the members of the Indo-European toguages. All the 
idioms of this giant family of languages, as far as they are collected in this 
book, share therein under different names. In Sclavonic, Lithuanian, Let- 
tish, and Old Prussian, it is the imperative in which we re-discover the 
mood called, in Sanskrit grammar, the potential and precative ; and it is 
most remarkable how closely the Carniolan. as spoken at this day, ap- 
proximates, in this point, to the Sanskrit, which has so long been a dead 
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in the present, only the combination of the personal termina- 
tions, and, indeed, of the primary ones, with the root, or, 


language. In order to set this in clear point of view, I have, at §.711. 
(last example), contrasted two verbs of the same signification in the two 
languages, and in them written the Sanskrit diphthong i from a^ accord- 
ing to its etymological value. ^ 

Where differences exist in the languages here discussed, they frequently 
rest on universal euphonic laws, and therefore cease to he differences. 
Thus, in the paradigm just mentioned, the Camiolan has lost, in the three 
persons singular of the imperative, the personal termination, while the 
dual and plural stand in the most perfect accordance with the Sanskrit. 
The abbreviation in the singular, however, rests on the euphonic law 
which has compelled the Sclavonic languages, at least in polysyllabic 
words, to drop all original final consonants (see §. 255. 1). According to 
this principle, in Camiolan, thrice repeated, corresponds to 

the Latin dem, dis, det (from dam, dais^ dait), whiTe in the present ddm is 
more full than do^ and dash as full as das, because, that is to say, in the 
present the pronominal consonants originally had an i after them.* 

The German languages have renounced the association of the roots of 
the verb ^Ho he.’’ They are wanting in futures like the Sanskrit dd- 
syami, Greek Lithuanian d^-su, and also in those with the 

labial root of “ to be,” 'which furnish the Latin dabo, and Irish futures lik^ 
meal-fa-mar, “we will deceive,” and Lithuanian subjunctives as dictum- 
-hime, daremus (see §, 685.). German is wanting, too, in preterites like the 
Sanskrit adik-sJiam, Greek edecK-o-a, and Latin dic-si (see §. 555 ) ; to which 
belong the Sclavonic tenses hke da-ch, “ I gave,"’ dachom, “ we gave,” the 
guttural of which we have derived from a sibilant.f On the other hand, 
the German idioms, by annexing an auxiliary verb signifying to do,” 
have gained the appearance of a new inflexion. In this sense I have already, 
in my System of Conjugation, taken the Gothic pteals like sdkidSdum 
and subjunctives as soMdedyau (“ I would do seek”) ; and subsequently 
in agreement with J. Grimm, I have extended the auxiliary verb just 
mentioned also t€ the singular indicative sokida, and our forms like 
suchte. (See 620. &c ) I think, too, I have discovered the same auxiliary 
in the Sclavonic future Mdu, will he” (“I do be”), and in the 


* Sansknt daddmi^ daddsi, daddii, on which the Carniolan ddm (for dadm)^ dd-iA, 
dd, is based, see p, 673. 
f See 255. s»., &c. 
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instead of the root, such an extension of it, as, in the 
special tenses, falls to the class of conjugation, to which 


imperative hMi (properly “do moreover, in idu^ “I go” 

(“do go/’ see 5 , 633.); and finally, in the Greek passive aorists in Briv 
(see $ 630.) ; for the auxiliary verb to which our iMn answers, which 
has been treated of minutely at ^.428? &c., signifies, both in Sanskrit 
and Zend, “ to place/' and “ to make and the Old Saxon dMa^ “ I 
did,” resembles surprisingly the Zend reduplicated preterite dadha (see 
§.639.). It is, how'ever, remarkable, that those Sanskrit classes of verbs, 
to which, as I tlpnk, I have proved our weak conjugation answer.^, always 
paraphrase that preterite which is the foundation of our German tense 
(the reduplicated or perfect), either by an auxiliary verb signifying to 
do," “ to make,” or by a verb substantive. Here, therefore, as in so 
many other things, the apparently peculiar direction wli’ch the German 
languages have taken, was in a great measure pointed out to them by 
their old Asiatic sister' 

I cannot, however, express myself with sufficient strength in guarding 
against the misapprehension of supposing that I wish to accord to the 
Sanskrit universally the distinction of having preserved its original charac- 
ter: I have, on the contrary, often noticed, in the earlier portions this 
work, and also in my System of Conjugation, andJjjuthe Annals of Orion 
tal Literature for the year 1820, that the Sanskrit has, in many points, 
experienced alterations where one or other of the European sister idioms 
has more truly transmitted to us the original form. Thus it is undoubt- 
edly in accordance with a true retention of the original condition of the 
language that the Lithuanian dkveas^ “ God," and all similar forms, keep 
their nominative sign <s* before all follo*ving initial letters, hile the Sanskrit 
d^vaSf W'hich answers to the abovenientioned becomes either<fdi’a^, 

or dh'6, or dSva^ according to the initial sound which follows, or a pause ; 
and this phenomei¥>n occurs in all other forms in as. The modem Lithu- 
anian is, moreover, more primitive and perfect than the Sanskrit in this 
point also, that in its essi^ “ thou art," it has, in common with the Doric 
eao-lf preserved the necessary double a, of which one bel^igsto the root, the 
other to the personal termination, while the Sanskrit asi has lost one ; also 
in this point, that the forms esme “we are," este^ “ye are,” in common 
with the Greek terre, have retained the radical vowel, which has been 
dropped in the Sanskrit srmst sihas (see § 480.)* The Latin erant and hani, 
of amabani^ &c., surpass the Sanskrit dsan and ahhavan^ “ they were," as 
also the Greek ^a-av and by retaining the 4 which belongs to the 
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the root belongs (§. 109^ 493, &c*.). Compare, for the first 
conjugation (§. 493.), the Sanskrit validmi, I drive/’ 


third person ; mdferens and the Zend barans are m advance of the San- 
skrit hhai'an and G?eek (pepcav^ by their keeping the nominative sign; as 
also the Lithnanian wezans (we^at)^ in common with the Zend vazaris and 
Latin vehens, put to shame, in this respect, the Sanskrit vahan. It is, in 
fact, remarkable that several languages, which are still spoken, retain 
here and there the forms of the primitive world of langnages, which seve- 
ral of their older sisters have lost thousands of years ago. -The superiority 
of the Camiolan dam to the Latin do has been mentioned before ; hut all 
other Carniolan verbs have the same superiority over ail other Latin verbs, 
with the exception of sitin and inqziam, as also over the Greek verbs, as 
the Carniolan, and, in common with it, the Irish, have in all forms of the 
present preserved the chief element of the original termination 7ni It is, 
too, a phenomenon in the history of languages, which should be specially 
noticed, that among the Indian daughters of the Sanskrit, as in general 
among its living Asiatic and Polynesian relations, not one language can, 
in respect of grammatical Sanskrit analogies, compare with the more per- 
fect idioms of our quarter of the globe. The Persian has, indeed, retained 
the old peisonal terni^l>-tions with tolerable accuracy, but. in disadvan- 
tageous comparison v ith the Lithuanian and Carniolan, has lost the dual, 
and preserved scarce any thing of the ancient manner of formation of the 
tenses and moods; and the old ease terminations, wliich remain almost 
entire in the Lithuanian, and of which the Classical and German lan- 
guages retain a great part, the Celtic somewhat, have completely vanished 
in Persian, only that its plurals in bear the same resemblance to the 
Sanskrit plural accusatives, that the Spanish in os and as do to the Latin ; 
and also the neuter plurals in hd^ as I believe I have shewn, stand con- 
nected with the old system of declension (see 241.), ^And in the correct^ 
retention of individual vords the Persian is often far behind the Eu- 
ropean sisters of the Sanskrit ; for while in expressing the number 
three ^ the European languages, as far as they belong to the Sanskrit, 
have ah preserved both the T sound (as t, th, or d) and also the r, the 
Persian sih is farther removed from the ancient form than the Tahitic 
torn (euphonic for The Persian chehdr or chdr, also, is in- 

ferior to the Lithuanian keiuri^ Russian chetyre, Gothic fidvor, Welch 
pedicar, and even to tlm e-fatrd of Madagascar. 

No one will dispute the relation of the Bengali to the Sanskrit ; but it 
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I carry/’ with the verbs which correspond to it in the 
cognate idioms. (Regarding and the Lithuanian we£i\ 
see §. 442. Note ^ and \), 


has completely altered the grammatical system, and thus, in tins respect, 
resembles the Sanskrit infinitely less than the majority* of European lan- 
guages. And as regards the lexicon, too, the Bengali resembles the above- 
mentioned language far less than its European sisters, in such wouls, for 
instance, as have gone through the process of fermentation in a language 
which has newly arisen from the rums of an old one, and have not been 
re-drawn from th^ SatisLiit at a comparatively recent period, without the 
shghtest alteration, or only w ith a irHiing modification in their pruiuuci- 
ation. We will take as an example the word “sister”: this 

German w^ord resembles the Sanskrit sicasdi ' far more than the Bengali 
hoMni ;t Bruder^ also, is more like the Sanskrit hhrdiar than the efiemi- 
nate Bengali hlui* d^ndTochter is infinitely closer to the Sanskrit duhitar 
than the Bengali Jhi. The German words Vater and Muttev coi respond 
far better to the Sanskrit ’pitar (from patar) and mdtar than the Bengali 
hap or hahoX and rnd. The German numerals drei^ acht^ and neun^ are more 
similar to the Sansknt irL ashtdn (from aktm). fiavan, than the Bengali 
tin, at, nay. And while skben has retamed only the labial of th'* pt of the 
Sanskrit saptan ; the Bengali sat has only the T sc«3, and has dropped 
entirely the termination an. In general It appears that, m ivarm regions, lan- 
guages, when they have once burst the old grammatical chain, hasten to 
their downfall with a far more rapid step than under our milder European 
sun. But if the Bengali and other new Indian idioms have really laid 
aside their old grammatical dress, and partly put on a new one, and in 
their forms of words experienced mufilation almost everywhere, in the 
beginning, or in the middle, or at the end, no one need oi)ject if I assert 
the same of the Malay- Polynesian languages, and refer them to the San- 


Tor-, aoi not sivasrtj is the true theme ; the nominative swa&d, the acco^tive 
swasdram. This word, as Pott also conjectures, has lost, after the’Second 5 , a t, which 
bat) been retained in several European languages 
f The initial s is rejected, and the second corrupted to h The Sansknt v is, in Beu- 
gdli, regularly pronounced as and <z like o. As regards the termination ini, I look 
upon the j as an interposed conjunctive vowel, and the 71 as a corruption of r, as in the 
numeral ii 7 i, “ three." Properly speaking, lokmi presupposes a Sansknt swasri (from 
mastrt ). 

I In my opinion, a reduplication of the initial syllable pa. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND 

SINGULAR. 

GREEK. LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 

vah-d-mi, ^ 

vaz^d-mi^ 

ex-o)-*, - veh-‘0*f 


wez-zc,'^ 

ve{-u-ng' 

vah-a-si, 

vaz-a-hij 



wez~l^^ 

ve^-e~shi 

vak-a-ti, 

vaz-ai-ti, 


vig-i-th,^ 

vjez-a-y 


vah-d-vas,'^ 

r 

DUAL. 

vig~os^^ 

wez-a~wa, 

ve^-e-va. 

vah-a-ihas^ 

vaz-a-tho ? 

€X*-^“T0I/,'^ 

vig-a-fs, 

wez-a-ta^ 

ve^’^-ta. 

vah-a-ias, 

vaz-a-to, 

ex-e-TOV,'^ 

.... 

. , . 


vdh-d-mas^^ 

vaz-d-mahif^ 

PLURAL. 

€x-o-ftes, veh-i-mus^^ 

vig-a-m. 

•iXiez-a~m\ 

ve^-o-me. 

vah-a-iha^ 

vaz-a-tha^ 

eX-f“Te, veh-i-tis^^ 

vig-i-th^"^ 

wez~a-‘te, 

vez-e~te. 

vah-a-nti^^ 

vaz^e-ntif 

ex-o-vrt, vah-u-nt^ 

vig-a-ndy 

s 

vei-u-nty^ 


skrit family, because I have found in them a pervading relationship in 
numerals and pronouns, and, moreover, in a considerable number of other 
common words * ^ 

Philology would ill perform its office if it accorded an original identity 
only to those idioms in which the mutual points of resemblance appear 
everywhere palpable and striking, as, for instance, be'^ween the Sanskrit 
daddmiy the Greek BlBa/xi, Lithuanian dUmi, and Old Sclavonic dam^. 
Most European langijgges, in fact, do not need proof of their relationship 
to the Sanskrit; for they themselves shew it by their forms, which, 
part, are but very little changed. But that wliich remained for 
philology to do, and which I have endeavoured to the utmost of my 
ability to effect, was to trace, on one hand, the resemblances into the most 
retired corner of the construction of language, and, on the other hand, as 
far as possible, to refer the greater or less discrepancies to laws through 
which they became possible or necessary. It is, however, of itself evident, 
that there may exist languages which, in the interval of thousands of 
years in tvhich they have been separated from the sources whence they 
arose, have, in a great measure, so altered the forms of words, that it is no 
longer practicable to refer them to the mother dialect, if it be still existing 
and known. Sufn languages may be regarded as independent, and the 
people who speak them may be considered Autochthones. But where, in 
two languages, or families of languages, resemblances, which are perfectly 

• See my Pamphlet On the Ckmnection of the Malay-Polynesian Languages with th#* 
Indo-European ; as also my own notice of the same m the Ann. of Lit Crit. (March 
1842); and compare A. Biefenbach’sjndicioas review,!, c. May 1842. 
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^ Respecting the lengthening of tlie class vowel [G. Ed. p. 7S4.] 
see § 434 - Wezil from wez-o-m tor wez-a-m^ as in Old Sclavonic 

vei~u from vei-o-m: see 2o5,g, and 436. » The fnll Lithuanian termi- 
nation is and the Old Sclavonic mg (§. 436 ). ^ See f . 448. In 

Latin the weakening of the a of the nTiddle syllable to i prevails nearly 
throughout ; but, in Gothic, occurs only before s and th hnal : see 67 . 
109^ 1 . ^ WezA^ for vez^a-i from vez-a-si, comjjare es-si^ ‘"thou 

art'k see 448 , where we should read wei-ai^ wez-ate, for wez-et, wez-ete. 
The Old Prossian has eveiy’where retained the sibilant, and employs se 
or sei, and si, as the personal termination; as dniw-e-se, “thou bcdievest*’ 
(compare Sanskrit dhria'a, “firm,” ’•"certain'’), da^-se, "‘thon givest,** 
wai{dysei, "‘thou knowest,”;^hc-c-cW (hr glm-a-si), “ thou li vest. '=San«. 
jiv-a-sh ^ Fro^n vnj-a-vas, see ^.441. ” From cx-e-roy, see §. 97. 

^ Is supplied by the singular. Vazdmahi is founded on the V’eda- 

form vahdmasi, see L 489, *QSee§.45S. From vez-o-ntij, 

see § 2o5. g. 


evident, or may be recognised through the known laws by winch corrup- 
tions arise, crowed together into the narrow and conhned space of pai ticiiiar 
classes of words, as is the case in the Malay- Po^vnesian languages m 
relation to the Indo-European, in the numerals and prOTiouns ; and where, 
moreover, we find, in all spheres of ideas, wmrds w’hich resemble one 
another in the degree that the Madagascar sakal, does the 

Sanskrit the Madagasc. mica, ""cloud,’' the Sanskrit m^gha ; the 

New Zealand rdkait, “tree,” the Pi^knt rukkha; the New Zealand pdkau, 
“wing,'^ the Sanskrit paksha; the Tagalia paa, "‘foot," the Sanskrit 
pdda^ the Tahitian rug, “night,'’ the Prakrit rdi; the Tongian aho, 
“day,” the Sanskrit the Tongian “ship," the Sanskrit ;)/druA-a; 
the Tongian ""to sail in a ship,” -the Sanskrit jp/izrc, "• ship"; the 
l!ongmnfnfu!u, “to wash,” the Sanskrit 7 ?!?^ {d pin) ; the Tongian hamo^ 
“wisli,” the Sanskrit kCima; the Malay putik and Madagasc. 
“white,'' the Sanskri?;?<'t«, “ pure";’^— there, ceitainiy, we have ground 
for being convinced of a historical connection between the twm famine's 
of languages. ^ 

If it were desired, in settling the relation of languages, to start from 
a negative point of view^ and to declare such languages, or groups of lan- 
guages, not related, which, when compared with one another, present a 

♦ Observe the frequent coincidence in Maddgasc. and Tonjiiun with die Gernvin 
laws of eaphonv, of which raore is to be found m my Pamphlet on the Malay-Poly nesian 
Iianguages, p. 5 and Reui. 13, 

3 A 
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508. In tlie Sanskrit first conjugation the verb 

tishtlidmU stand,"’ deserves particular notice. It 

proceeds from the root sthd, and belongs properly to the 
third class, which receives^ reduplication (§. 109^3.); but 
is distinguished from it by this anomalous character, that 
it shortens its radical d in the special tenses,^' and also 


^ Wherenpon, naturally, in the first person, this shortened a is, ac- 
cording to 434., again lengthened. 


large number of words and forms, which appear to be peculiar, then 
we must not only detach the Malay-Polynesian languages from the 
Sanskrit stem, but also separate them from one another — the Mada- 
gascar and South-Sea languages from the acknowledged affinity with 
the Tagalia, Malay, and Javanese, which has been so methodically 
and skilfully demonstrated by W. von Humboldt; and in like manner 
divide the Latin from the Greek and Sanskrit ; and the Greek, German, 
Sclavonic, Lettisl^v Lithuaman, Celtic, must be allowed to be so many 
independent, unconnected potentates of the lingual world ; and the coin- 
cidences, which many members of the Indo-European lingual chain 
mutually offer, must be declared to have originated casually or by subse- 
quent commixture. 

I believe, however, that the apparent verbal resemblances of kindred 
idioms, exclusive of the influences of strange languages, arise either 
from this, that each individual member, or each more confined circle of a 
great stem of languages, has, from the period of identity, preserved words 
and forms which have been lost by the others ; or from this, that where, 
in a word, both form and signification have undergone considerable 
alteration, a sure agreement with the sister wor^ of the kindred lan- 
guages IS no longer possible. That, however, the signification, as 
well as the form, alters in the course of time, we learn even from the 
comparison of^he new German with the earlier conditions of our mother- 
language. Why should not far more considerable changes in idea have 
arisen in the far longer period of time which divides the European lan- 
guages fi om the Sanskrit ? I believe that evtry genuine radical word, 
whether German, Greek, or Roman, proceeds from the original matrix 
although the threads by winch it is retraced are found by us at times cut 
off or invisible. Eor instance, in the so-called strong conjugation of the 
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in the syllable of reduplication, where a short a should 
stand, it weakens this, the gravest of the vowels, to that 
which is the lightest, i ; hence, p, g,, hi the second and third 
person singular, ihhthf\-sU for (ustha-d, tasthd-th 

as might be expected according to the analogy of dafld-nK 
dadd-tl As the shortened a of sthd is treated in the conju- 
gation exactly like the class vowel of the first conjugation, 
this verb, therefore, and ghrd, “to smell,” which follows 
its analogy, is included by the native grammarians in the 


German one would expect notliing exclusively German, but only what 
has been handed down and transmitted from the priiiiuive source. We 
are able, however, to connect with certauit}’' but veiy tew roots of the 
strong \erbs with the Indian. 'Vlrle, e.g,, the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithnaiiian, Lettish, and Sclavonic, agree in the idea of “giving’’ 
in a root, of which the oiiginal form, preserved in the Sanskrit and Zend, 
is dd^ the German gab tliiows us into perplexity as regards its comparison 
with its sisters. But if w'e would assume that ^is verb origmally 
signified “ to take,” and has received the causal meaning (“ to make to 
take,’^ i.€, “to give^’), as the Sanskrit fishfhdmL^nd Zend histdmi. 
Creek tem] fit, has arrived, from the meaning of “standing,” at that of 
“taking”: "we might then trace gab to the Veda grahh^ and assume that 
the r has been lost, although this root has remained in German also, in a 
truer form and meaning, only that tite a has been w^cakened to i (Gothic 
gmpa^ graip, gripum). 

I have altered the plan proposed the Preface to the First Part 
(p. xvii.), of devoting a separate work to the formation of words and com- 
parison of them, and to refer thither also the participles, conjunctions, 
tind prepositions, fori;|us reason, that I intend to treat in the present w'ork, 
with ail possible conciseness, the comparative doctrine of the formation of 
words, and will also discuss the coincidences of the various members of the 
Indo-European stem of languages, which appear in the f'onj unctions and 
prepositions. For this object a Fifth Number will be requisite. The 
present Fourth Number wdli conclude the formation of the tenses and 
moods ; but a little remains to be added legarding the mood which is called 
Mt in the Zend and Veda-diaJects, as also tlie imperative, wiiich. for the 
rest, is distinguished only b}" its personal terminations, winch have been 
already discussed in the Third Part. 
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first class; so that, according to them, we should have to 
divide fishth-a-si, tishth-a4i^ and regard thhth as a substitute 
for stha, I consider the double weakening, which the roots 
sthd and ghrd undergo in the syllable of repetition and of 

[G. Ed p. 735.] the base, to be caused by the two com- 
bined consonants, which produce in the syllable of repetition a 
length by position ; for which reason, in order that the whole 
should not appear too unwieldy, the vowel weight of the syl- 
lable of reduplication is lessened, and the length of the base 
syllable is shortened. The Zend hhtahU ‘‘thou standest,” 
histati, “he stands,” &a, follow the same •principle; and 
it is important to remark, that the Latin sistisf shtit, sis- 
timusy sistitis, on account of the root being incumbered 
with the syllable of reduplication, have weakened the 
radical d of std-re to i, and apparently introduced the 
verb into the third conjugation, I say apparently, 
because the essence of the third conjugation consists in 
this, that an which is not radical, is inserted between 
the root and the personal termination ; but the i of siafi-s, 
&c., like the ^of the Sanskrit thhta-siy belongs to the 
root. The Greek icrryj-jit has so far maintained itself upon 
an older footing, that it has not given to the syllable of 
reduplication, or to its consonantal combination, an in- 
fluence on the long vowel of the radical syllable, but 
admits of the shortening ^f this vowel only through the 
influence of the weight of the personal terminations; 
thus, before the grave terminations of the plural numbers, 
and of the entire middle, according to^ the analogy of 
&c. (see §. 480c). With respect to the kind of 
reduplication which occurs in the Sanskrit tiskthdmiy and 
of which more hereafter, I must notice preliminarily the 
Latin which is the reverse case of stetiy if, as I be- 
lieve, testis is to be regarded as one who stands for any 
thing 

509. The Sanskrit, and all its cognate dialects, have two 
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roots for the verb substantive, of which the one, which is, 
in Sanskrit, vfj)hu, in Zend, bu^ belongs to the first con- 
jugation, and, indeed, to the first class, and assumes, therefore, 
in the special tenses, a*class-vo^el a, and [G. Ed. p. 73G.] 
augments the radical vowel by Guna ; while the other, viz. 
^^^asy falls to the second conjugation, and, 4n fact, to the 
second class. These two roots, in all the Indo-European 
languages, except in the Greek, where has entirely lost 
the signification “ to be,’’ are so far mutually complete, 
that bhuy 64, have remained perfect in the Sanskrit and 
Zend (as far as the latter can be quoted) ; but as, on the 
contrary, in its isolated condition, is used only in the 
special tenses. In Lithuanian, the root which answei’s 
to as is only used in the present indicative, and in the 
participle present; just as in the Sclavonic, -where the 
present of the gerund is, according to its origin, identical 
with the participle present. The Gothic forms from as, 
the a of which it weakens to i, its wholi?^present indica- 
tive and subjunctive, only that there is attached to it a 
further apparent root SIYf which, however,'ln like manner, 
proceeds from as. The root bhu, in Gothic, does not 
refer at all to the idea of to be ” , but from it proceeds, 
I have no doubt, the causal verb baua, I build ” (second 
person baiiais), which I derive, like the Latin facio, from 
bhdmydwi, ‘‘ I make to be” (§. 19.). The High 
German has also preserved remains of the root bhd in 
the sense of to be ” : hence proceed, in the Old High 
German, the first and second person of the singular and 
plural, while the third persons isf and sint (which latter 
form is now, in the shape of sind, erroneous!^ transferred 
to the first person) answer to wfer ctsti, santi. Fui'- 
ther, from as proceeds also the subjunctive si 

Sanskrit ^3^ sydin, “ I may be”), and the infinitive sin. 
Moreover, also, the Sanskrit root vas, to dwell, has 

raised itself, in (Jerman, to the dignity of the verb sub- 
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stantive, since, indeed, in Gothic, the present visa (weak- 
ened from vasa, see §. i09^ 1.) signifies only to remain ; but 
the preterite vas, and its subjunctive vhyau (German war^ 
udre), the infinitive visan, aitd the participle present visands, 
[G. Ed. p 737.] replace the forms which have been, from 
ancient time, kst by the roots expressing the idea “ to be.” 
It may be proper to mention here, that in Sanskrit^ the root 
sfhd, “ to stand,'’ occasionally receives the abstract meaning 
to be,” and so, as it were, has served as an example to 
the Roman languages, which, for their verb substantive, 
employ, besides the Latin roots, ES and PU, also STjI. 
Js> too, “ to sit,” occurs in Sanskrit, in the sense of the verb 
substantive ; e, g. Nal. 16. 30. "5?^ yatasattivdU) 

iva’' sati, like senseless are they,” Hitop. 44, 11 

dsfdm mdnasatushtayi sukritindm, “ let it 
be (your good behaviour) to gratify the spirit of the vir- 
tuous;” Urv. 92. 8. dyushmdn dstdm 

ayam, long-liv^ may this man be.” It is not improbable 
that the verb substantive is only an abbreviation of the root 
as, and that gesterally the abstract notion of being ” is in 
no language the original idea of any verb whatever. The 
abbreviation of as to as, and from that to a simple s, before 
heavy terminations (see §. 480), is explained, however, in 
the verb substantive, very easily ; as the consequence of its 
being worn out by the extremely frequent use made of it, 
and from the necessity for a verb, which is so much em- 
ployed, and universally introduced, obtaining a light and 
facile build. Frequent use may, however, have a double 
influence on the form of a verb; — ^in the first place, to 
wear it outT and simplify it as much as possible ; and, 
secondly, to maintain in constant recollection its primi- 
tive forms of inflexion, by calling them perpetually into 
remembrance, and thus secure them from destruction. 
Bo til these results are seen in the verb substantive for 
in Latin, sum, together with inquam, ar^ the only verbs, 
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which have preserved the old personal sign in the present : 
in the Gothic and English of the present day, im and am 
are the only fox’ms of this kind ; and in onr New German, 
bin (from him) and sinde^ve the !^le forms [G. Ed p. 738.] 
which have preserved the character of the first person sin- 
gular and third person plural. ^ 

610. As the Sanskrit root 6M belongs to the first conju- 
gation, we shall next examine its conjugation in the 
present. As belonging to the first class, it requires Guna 
and the insertion of the class vowel a between the root 
and the personal termination (§. 109 1.) This insertion 
of the a occasions the bhd {=bhau), for euphonic reasons, 
to become hhav, in which form the root appears in all the 
persons of the special tenses. By this bhav, in Zend bar, 
the Old High German hir (or pir), in the plural bir-u-m'hi 
bir-u-t, obtains very satisfactory explanation, since, as 
remarked at §.20., and as has since been confirmed, in 
the case before us, by GrafF (IL 325.), the semi-vowels are 
often interchanged; and, for example, v readily becomes 
r or L* The u of bir-u-mi% hir-^u-t, is a weakening of the 
old a (Vocalismus, p. 227. 16.); and the i of the radical 
syllable hir rests on the weakening of that vowel, which 
occurs very often elsewhere (§. 6.). Th.g^ngular should, 
according to the analogy of the plural, be birum, hirus, 
hirut, but has rejected the se,cond syllable: so that him 
has nearly the same relation to the Sanskrit hhavdmi, that, 
in Latin, malo has to the mavolo, which was to have been 
looked for. Tl?e obsolete subjunctive-forms fuam, fuas, 
fuat, fuani, presuppose an indicative fuo, fuis, fuit, &c., 
which has certainly at one time existed, and, 4n essentials, 
has the same relation to the Sanskrit bhavdmi, hhavasi, 
bhavati, that veho, vehis, vehif, have to vahdmi, vahasi, vahatL 


See, also, §, 409. Note f, and §, 447. Note 
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The obsolete form fuvi of the perfect, which is found with 
the common /«i, leads us from fuo to fuvo, in as far as the 
syllable ri fuvi is not declared (to which I assent) iden- 

[G. Ed. p. 739.] tical with the vi of cmavi, but its v regarded 
as developed from u, just as, in the Sanskrit reduplicated 
preterite ^ahhuva, in the aorist abhuvam, and 

in the Lithuanian preterite buwait. 

The full conjugation of the present of the root under 
discussion, in Sanskrit, Zend, Old High German, and Greek, 


is as follows 

- 




SINGULAR. 

c 

SAKSSLRIT. 

ZEND. OLD 

HIGH GERMAN. 

GREEK. 

bhav-d-mii 

bav-d-mi. 

bi-rrif 


bhav-a’-Hh 

bav-a-hi. 


<pV-6l~£. 

hhav-a’-ti, 

bav-ai-ti, 

— 

(j>v-e-(r)u 


DUAL. 


bhav-d~vas 


.... 

• • • • 

bhav-a-thas, 

^bav-a-th69 

• * • • 

<pv-e-rov. 

hhav-a-tas, 

bav-a-t6y 

•» 

# • • • 

(pv-e-Tov* 


PLURAL. 


bhav-d-mas, 

hav-d-mahi, 

hir-u-mhy 

(pv-O’-fJLe^. 

bhav-a-tha, 


hir-u-ti 

^u-e-re. 

bhav-a-nti, 

bav-ai-^nti. 

• • 

<pV-O^VTl, 

51 L I hold it to be unnecessary to further 

annex an ex- 


ample of the second conjugation (that in fii in Greek), for seve- 
[G. Ed p. 740 ] ral examples have been given already, in the 


^ Also list • 

t The forms hlrint, Urent^ birnt, and bmt<^ which occur in Nother m 
the second person plural, I consider as inorganic intruders from the third 
person, where hirint would answer admirably to bhavanti. The form 
hint corresponds in its abbreviation to the singular his. With re- 
gard to the mutation of the person, notice the German sind of the first 
person. 
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paragraphs, which treat of the influence of the gravity of 
personal terminations on the preceding radical or class 
syllable, to which we here refer the reader (§.480.). We 
will only adduce from the Gothic the verb substantive (as 
it the only one which belongs to this conjugation), and 
contrast its present with the Sanskrit and,Zend (compare 
p. 695 G. ed ). — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


SANSKRIT 

ZEND. 

GOTHIC. 

SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GOTHIC 

as-mz. 

ah-mii 

i-m. 

s-mas, 

h-mahi, 

siy-u-m. 

a-s?, 

a~hi, 

is. 

s-tha. 

s-dha, 

siy-u-th. 

as-tls 

as-tiy 

ist 


1 

>03 

J 

s-i-nd. 


^‘Remark 1. — It is evident that the plural forms siy-^u-nit 
siy-u4hy if strictly taken, do not belong to this place, as 
the personal terminations are not conjoined direct with the 
root, but by means of a ii, which might be expected, 
also, in the second dual person, $iy-u-ts, if it occurred, and 
in which respect these forms follow the» analogy of the 
preterite. The first dual person which actually occurs is 
As regards the syllable siy, on which, as root, all 
these forms, as well as the subjunctive siy-au, siy-ais, &c., 
are based, I do not think, that, according to its origin, it 
is to be distinguished from im (of whi??li*the radical s has 
been lost) and sind. To sind answers aly, in so far as it 
likewise has lost the radical "vowel, and commences with 
the sibilant, which in Zend, according to §. 53., has 
become h, W|th regard to the iy, which is added, I think 
that siy stands connected with the Sanskrit potential sydrrit 
so that to the semi-vowel there has been further pre- 
fixed its corresponding vowel i; for the Gothic, as it ap- 
pears, does not admit of a y after an initial consonant; 
hence siyau for syau = sydm, according to the principle 

^ Regarding the derivation of this form from siy^u-va^ and the ground 
of my giving the l<mg u, see § 441. 
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by which, from the numeral base thn, ‘‘ three,” comes the 
o-enitive thnyS for thrye (§. 310.). If, therefore, in the 
form siy, properly only the s is radical, and the iy expresses 

[G. Ed.p. 741.] a mood-relaftion, stiK the language, in its 
present state, is no longer conscious of this, and erroneously 
treating the whale siy as root, adds to it, in the subjunctive, 
the class vowel a (§. 109 \ 1^), (with which a new i is united 
as the representative of the mood-relation,) and, in the in- 
dicative, the vowel u, which otherwise, in the preterite, 
regularly enters between the root and the personal termina- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Remark 2. — That in the Roman languages, also, the 
weight of the personal terminations exerts an influence on 
the preceding radical syllable ; and that e, g., in French, the 
relation of tenons to Hens rests on the same principle on which, 
in Greek, that of Bldofxev to does, has been already 

elsewhere remarked.^ The third person plural, in re- 
spect to the forin^f the radical vowel, ranks with the sin- 
gular, since it, like the latter, has a lighter termination than 
the first and second person plural, and indeed, as pronounced 
in French, none at all ; hence tiennenf, contrasted with fenon% 
tenez, Diez, however, differing from my view of the Ro- 
man terminating^und {Ablaut), has, in his Grammar of the 
Roman languages (I. p. 168), based the vowel difference be- 
tween liens and tenons on the -difference of the accent which 
exists, in Latin, between teneo and tenemus. But it is iK>t 
to be overlooked, that, in the third conjugation also, 
although queero and queerimus have the same accent, 
t^till, in Spanish, quenmos is used, opposed to quiero, and, 
in French, etequerons, opposed to acquiers, as has been 
already remarked by Fuchs, in his very valuable pamphlet, 
“Contributions to the Examination of the Roman Lan- 


^ Berlin Ann , Feb. 1827jp. 261. Vocalismus, p. 16. 
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giiages,” p. 18. It may be, that the i of the French sais^ 
is identical with the i of the Latin sapio ; but, even then, 
the (Mslodgement of this i in savoiis rests .on the same law 
as that which dislodged, in tsnons, the i prefixed in Hens; 
as, e,g,f in Sanskrit, the *root vas rejects, in the same 
places, its radical a, where regular verbs oftthe same class 
lay aside the Guna vowel whiqji is introduced into the 
root before light terminations ; thus, uhias, we 

will,’’ opposed to vaimh I will,” as, in French, savons 
to 

“ Remark 3! — I cannot ascribe to the Guna in the conjuga- 
tion of the Sanskrit and its cognate languages a grammatical 
meaning, but explain it as proceeding sim- [G Ed. p. 742.] 
ply from a disposition to fulness of form, 'which occasions 
the strengthening of the lighter vowels i and u, by, as it were, 
taking them under the arm by prefixing an a, while the a 
itself, as it is the heaviest vowel, does not require extra- 
neous help. If it were desired, with Pott (Etym. Inq, 1. 60.), 
to find, in the Guna of the present and imperfect, an expres- 
sion of the continuance of an action, we shotild be placed in 
the same difficulty with him, by the circumstance that the 
Guna is not restricted to these two tenses, but, in verbs with 
the lighter base- vowels i and w, accompani«’5^ie root through 
nearly ail the tenses and moods, not only in Sanskrit, but also 
in its European cognate languages, in as far as these have in 
genera] preserved this kind of diphthongization; as the Greek 
AeiTrct) and (pevyo) cannot any more be divested of the e taken 
into the roots Alll, only that the e in heXoiira is re- 
placed by and that the aorists ehnrov, e<^vyov, exhibit 
the pure root, which I cannot attribute to the signification of 
this aorist (as the second aorist has the same meaning as the 
first, but the latter firmly retains the Guna, if it is especially 
the property of the verb), but to the circumstance that the 


^ E and o, never ck are, with the vowel £, the representatives of the San- 
skrit Guna vo^el see Vocalismus, pp. 7, 193, passim. 
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second aorist is for the most part prone to retain the original 
form of the root, and hence at one time exhibits a lighter vo- 
calization than the other^tenses, at another, a heavier orie; as 
eTpairov compared with ^pexjfa and srpemv. In this dispo- 
sition, therefore, of the second aorist to retain the true state 
of the root, the difference between forms like gKittov, ecpvyov, 
hvxov, and the imperfects^ of the corresponding verbs, cannot 
be sought in the circumstance, that the action in the aorist is 
not represented as one of duration ; and that, on the con- 
trary, in the imperfect and present the continuance is sym- 
bolically represented by the Guna. On the whole, I do not 
think that the language feels a necessity to express formally 
the continuance of an action, because it is self-evident that 
every action and every sort of repose requires time, and that 
it is not the business of a moment, if I say that any one eats 
or drinks, sleeps or sits, or that he ate or drank, slept or sat, 
at the time that this or that action occurred regarding which 
I affirm the pastime. I cannot, therefore, assume, with 
Pott, that the circumstance that the class-characteristics oc- 
[G- Ed. p. 743.} cur only in the special tenses {Le, in the 
present and imperfect indicative, and in the moods thereto 
belonging), is to be thence explained, that here a continuance 
is to be expre&oS=^ Why should the Sanskrit have invented 
nine different forms as symbols of continuance, and, among 
its ten classes of conjugations (see§. 109^), exhibit one, also, 
^vhich is devoid of all foreign addition ? I believe, rather, 
that the class affixes originally extended over all tenses, but 
subsequently, yet still before the separation of languages, were 
dislodged from certain tenses, the build of which induced 
their being <laid aside. This inducement occurred in the 
aorist (the first, which is most frequently used) and future, 
owing to the annexation of the verb substantive; where- 
fore, ddsydmi and Sdxrcx) were used for daddsydmi and 
§/§coo-co; and in the perfect, owing to the reduplication cha- 
racterising this tense, whence, in Greek, the form 5e- 
deiy^iai must have gained the preference over the deSeiKw/xai 
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which may have existed. Observe that, in Sansknt, the 
loading the root, by reduplication, in the tenses mentioned, 
has occasioned, even in the second person plural active, 
the loss of the personal signj^ so that dadrua corre- 
sponds to the Greek deSopK-a-re'* 

312. For the description of the present i^iddle, which, in 
the Greek, appears also as the |)assive, and in Gothic as 
passive alone, it is suiEcient to refer back to the disquisition 
on the middle terminations given at §.466, &c. It might, 
however, not be superfluous once more to contrast here, as an 
example of the first conjugation, the Sanskrit bhare (for 
bhar-d-me) wnth the corresponding forms of the cognate Liri- 
guages ; and, for the second conjugation, to annex the forms of 
the Sanskrit tan-w~i (from tan-u-'me, from tan, CL 8., “ to 
extend,” see §. 109L 4.), and Greek rawpai. 

SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

bhar-i (from bhar-d-mS^), 
bhar-a-^e, bar-a-hi, 

bhar-a-te, bar-ai’-ti,’^ 


DUAL 

bhar-'d’-vabt .... 

bhar-ethe,' .... 

hhar-Wd,'' .... 


GREEK GOTHIC. 

(j>ep-o-jxai, ^ 

{(pep-e-crat)^ bai)-a--za^ 
ipep-e-Tai, bair-a-da.^‘ 

(j>ep’-6~iJie6ov^ .... 
<p6p^fr^OVf' .... 

<pep~6-crdov,^ .... 


hhar-d-maM,' 

hhar-a-dliwe,^ 

bhar-a-nte, 


PLURAL. 

bar-d-maidhi, (pep-o-peOa^ . . . .^ 
bar-a-dhwi 
bar-ai-nti, pep-o^vrai, bair-a-nda,^ 


• See §§, 467. 473. 2 Eegarding the ai of the root, see §. 41. ; and 

as to the Gothic ai of hairaza^ &c., see §, 82. Whis is replaced 
by the third person. ^ The terminations, za^ da^ nda, are abbre- 
viations of zai, dai, ndai, see §, 466. Observe, in hmr-a-za^ han -a-da^ 
that the conjunctive vowel is preserved in its oiiginal form (see §. 466. 
conclusion). ® BharMhe and hJicurMd^ fiom hkar-a-dthe^ hhar-a-dU^ 
whence bhardtM, hhardie^ would be regular ; but in this place, throughout 
the whole first conjugation, the d has been weakened to e (=a -{- i), or 


[G. Ed p 7ii.2 
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the d of the termination has become i or ?, and been melted down with 
the class vowel aio e Regarding the terminations dike, dt6, as conjec- 
tural abbreviations of tdthe^ tdt^, OYsdih^, sdte^ see §§ 474. 475. ® See 

{'§ 474 475. ' Fj’om Uiar-d-7nadhSySee ^.472. To the Zend termina- 

tion iJiuidhe the Irish teimination jnaold remstl’kably corresponds , c,g. in 
dagh-a-nmoicl^ “we bum’’ = Sanskrit dah-d-maM^ from dah-d-madM. 

Piobably from bliar-a-ddliwey see §§.474 475. ® The termination 

(Hiwe be deduced with tolerable certainty from the secondary form 
dhwhn; see Burnoufs Yacna, Kotes, p xxxviii. 


SINGULAR. 



SANSKRIT, 

GREEK. 


tan-w-e (from tan-u-rntj, 

Tav-v-gai. 


ian-u-ske, 

rdv-v-craf. 


tan’-u-te, 

Tav-v-rai, 

ri 

-r 

fv 

DUAL 


tan’-u-vahe. 

Tai'-v-'ixedoi'. 


tan^w-dthe, 

Ta r-u-erdor. 

K 

tan-w-dfe, 

rdv-v-erdou* 

d 

PLURAL. 


L_l 

fah-ii-maii^ from tan-u-madhe, 

rav-v-jLieda, 


tan-u-dhiie. 

rdi^-v-crde. 


taii-ii-at'e from tan-iv-anfi* 

rdv-v-vrai. 


“Remark. — In Zend, we expect, if is here employed, 
according’ to th^same class of conjugation, for the second 
and thii’d person singular, and first and second person 
plural, the forms (see §§. 41. 52.), tan-ui-fd 

(according to the kere-nui-t^, * he makes,’ which actually 
occurs), tan-U’-maidhS, tan-u-dhwL The third person 
plural might be tan-w-aii^, or tan-vo-amU^ according as the 
nasal is rejected or not; for that the Zend, also, admits 
of the rejection of the nasal in places where this is the 
case in Sanskrit, is proved by the forms 
senhakl, ‘ they teach,’ middle lenhaiti, corre- 


* See ’$.458,459. See an example of the active of the corresponding 
class of conjugation, or one nearly akin to it, at p,706 G. ed. 
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spending to the Sanskrit :5rPRf?T sdsadt ^asatS (Burnouf, 
Ya 9 na, p. 480). In the Sanskrit, also, we sojUetimes find 
the nasal retained in the middle of the second conjugation, 
e. g., achmwanta for the more common achinwata* In the first 
person singular, the form tan-uy~S, with euphonic y, is formed, 
in Zend, as appears from §.43. ^ 

THE PRETERITE. 

513. The Sanskrit has for the expression of past time the 
forms of the Greek imperfect, aorist, and perfect, without, 
however, lika the Greek, connecting with these diflPerent 
forms degrees of meaning. They are, in Sanskrit, all, with- 
out distinction, used in the sense of the [G. Ed. p. 746 j 
Greek aorist or imperfect; but the reduplicated preterite, 
which corresponds in form to the Greek perfect, most fre- 
quently represents the aorist. The Sanskrit is entirely 
deficient in a tense exclusively intended to express the com- 
pletion of,an action: none of the three forms mentioned is 
used chiefly for this object; and I do nof remember that I 
have anywhere found the reduplicated preterite as represen- 
tative of the perfect. When the completion of an action is 
to be expressed, we most commonly find the active expres- 
sion changed into a passive one; and, inJ^^Bo that a par- 
ticiple which, in form and signification, corresponds to the 
Latin in fusy is combined with the present of the verb sub- 
stantive, or the latter is to be supplied, as in general the verb 
substantive, in Sanskrit, is omitted almost everywhere, 
where it can possibly be done. Some examples may appear 
not improperly annexed here. In the episode of the Savitri'^' 
it should be said V. 19. So far as was to go, hagt thou gone,” 
where the last w'ords are expi’essed by gatan twayd (gatan 


^ I have published it iu a collection of episodes entitled “Diluvium,’^ 
&c., in the on^imJ text, iind in the German translation under the title 
Siindfiut.^’ (Berlin^ F. Dumngilcr.) 
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euphonic for gaiam), ‘‘gone by thee” : in the Nalus XIL 29., 
for “ Hast thou seen Nala”? we read in the original Icachchit 
drishtas twayd Nal6, i. e/ “an vhvs a te Nalus ” ? in Kalida- 
sa’s Urvasi (ed. Lenz, p. 66) “^Hast thou stolen her step”? is 
expressed by gatir asyds twayd hritd (“ the way of her taken 
by thee ”). It happens, too, not unfrequently, thatj:he com- 
pletion of an action is denoted in such a manner that he who 
[G. Ed. p. 747.] has performed an action is designated as 
the possessor of what has been done ; since e. g. 
uktavdn asmi, literally ‘*dkto pr^sditus sumj' signifies “ dic- 
fim haheo!' “ I have said.” Thus in Urvasi ^1. c. p. 73) the 
question, “ Hast thou seen my beloved ”? is expressed by api 
dmhtavdn asi mama priydmj i. e. “ art thou having seen 
m. b ”?* The modern mode, therefore, of expressing the 
completion of an action was, in a measure, prepared by the 
Sanskrit; for the suifix vat (in the strong cases vant) forms 
possessives; and I consider it superfluous to assume, with 
the Indian grammarians, a primitive suffix favat for active 
perfect participles. It admits of no doubt whatever, that 
uUavat ‘"diaving said,” has arisen from ukta said,” in 
the same way as dkanavat, “ having riches,” “ rich,” 

proceeds from dJiami, “ riches.”t The form in favaf, 


‘ The fourth act of Urvasi affords very frequent occasion for the use 
of the perfect, as the King Pururavas on all sides directs the question 
whether any one has seen his beloved This question, however, is never 
put by using an augmented or even a reduplicated preterite, but always by 
the passive participle, or the formation in vat derived from it. So, also, 
in Nalus, when Damayanti asks if any one has seen her spouse ? 

t The Latin divit may be regarded as identical with dJianavat) the mid- 
dle syllable beiijtg dropped and compensated for by lengthening the pre- 
ceding vowel. A similar rejection of a syllable has again occurred in 
ditior^ ditissimus, just as in maJo, from mavolo, from magisvolo. Pott, on 
the contrary, divides thus, div4t^ and thus brings “ the rich"’ to the Indian 
heaven, div, to which also Varro’s derivation of aivus in a certain 
degree alludes, as dtvus and deus are akin to the Sanskrit “ God^ , 

and the latter, like div, “heaven,” springs from dn^ " to shine/' ^ 
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a]tliouo;h apparently created expressly for the perfect, occurs 
sometimes, also, as expressing an action in transition. On 
the other hand, in neuter verbs the' San- [G Ed p. 748.] 
skrit has the advantage^ of being able to use the participles 
in ta, which are properly passive, with active, and, indeed, 
with a perfect meaning; and this power is very often em- 
ployed, whilS the passive signification in the said participle 
of verbs neuter is limited, as in the above example, to the 
singular neuter in the impersonal constructions. As ex- 
ample of the active perfect meaning, the following may 
serve, Nalus XIL 13.: kwa nu rajnn gat 6 ’s? (euphonic for 
gafas asi), quone, rex I prof edits es9^* 

514, The Sanskrit is entirely devoid of a form for the 
plusquam perfect, and it employs, where that tense might 
be expected, either a gerund expressive of the relation, 
‘‘after” ^ — which, w^here allusion is made to a future time, 
stands, also, for the future absolute f — or the locative 
absolute, in sentences like apakrdntS naU rdjan damayanti 
.... abudhyata, “ after Nalas had departed, O king ! {pro- 
fecto Nalo) Damayanti awoke.” 

515. But if it is asked, whether the Sanskrit has, from the 

oldest antiquity, employed its three past tenses without syn- 
tactical distinction, and uselessly expende^-tpits formative 
power in producing them ; or whether the usage of the lan- 
guage has, in the course of time, dropped the finer degrees 
of signification, by which they might, as in Greek, have been 
originally distinguished; I think I must decide for the latter 
opinion ; for as :lhe forms of language gradually wear out 
anci become abraded, so, also, are meanings [G. Ed. p. 749.] 

subjected to corruption and mutilation. Thus, the San- 


* Nal. XI. 26. : dkrandamdndn sansrutya jav^nd ^bhisasdra, ^^fientcm 
pObtquam audioen t (‘after hearing the weep ng’) cum lelocitate aduemtJ* 
tNal. X. 22. : katham huddhwd “how wdl she feel m 

spirit, after she has been awakened 
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skrit has an immense number of verbs, which signify to 
go/' the employment of which must have -been originally 
distinguished by the difference in the kind of motion which 
each was intended to express, and wl^ch are still, in part, so 
distinguished. I have already noticed elsewhere, that the 
Sanskrit sarpdmi, ‘‘ I go/' must have had the same meaning 
as serpo and I/ottco, because the Indians, like the Romans, 
name the snake from this verb sarpa-s “ serpens’'"').^ 

If, then, the nicer significations of each one of the three 
forms by which, in Sanskrit, the past is expressed, gradually, 
through the misuse of language, became one? so that each 
merely expressed time past, I am of opinion, that it was ori- 
ginally the function of the reduplicated preterite, like its 
cognate form in Greek, to express an action completed. 
The syllable of reduplication only implies an intensity of the 
idea, and gives the "root an emphasis, which is regarded by 
the spirit of the language as the type of that which is done, 
completed, in contradistinction to that which is conceived 
to be in being, and which has not yet arrived at an end. 
Both in souniand in meaning the perfect is connected with 
[G. Ed p. 750 .] the Sanskrit intensive, which likewise has 
a reduplication, that here, for greater emphasis, further re- 
ceives a vowek4ugment by Guna. According to significa- 
tion, the Sanskrit intensive is, as it wei'e, a superlative 
of the verbal idea; for, dMipya-mdna means “very 
shining." In respect of form, this intensive is important 


I believe I may include here the German root'^ slip, slif (schleifen) ; 
Old High German sUfu, sleif, slifumis; English “I slip” We should 
expect 111 Goth^ sleipa, slaip, sliptim, preseiving the old tenuis, as in 
= swapimi, “ I sleep.” The form slip is founded on a transposition of sa/ip 
to srap. The transition of r into I, and the weakening of the a to i, cannot 
surprise us Considering the very usual exchange of semi-vowels with one 
another, and the by no means unusual phenomenon, that a root is divided 
into several, by different corruptions of form, we may include here, too, 
the root swip, swif {sckwetfetf^i Middle High German swife, sweif, swifen. 
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for comparison with the European cognate languages, be- 
cause the moods which spring from its present indicative 
afford, as it were, the prototype of the imperative and 
the optative of the Greek perfect, and of the German sub- 
junctive of the preterite; compare preliminarily bdban-- 
dhydm, “I much wish to bind,” with the Giothic bundyau 
(from haibundyau)y “I might bind,” and the imperative vdvag-- 
dhi (from vach, to speak”), with the Greek KSKpax^h which 
is connected with it in formation, though not radically. The 
first augmented preterite of this intensive comes, in respect 
to form, very dose to the Greek plusquam perfect ; compare 
atdtdpam, plural atdtuprnciy with ererv^eivy erervcpeipev. As 
every completed action is also past, the transition of the 
vocal symbol of completion to that of the past is very 
easy, and the gradual withdrawal of the primary mean- 
ing is not surprising, as we must, in German also, pa- 
raphrase the completion of an action in a manner already 
pointed out by the Sanskrits, while our simple preterite, which 
is akin to the Greek perfect, and which, in Gothic also, in a 
certain number of verbs, has preserved the"’ reduplication, 
corresponds in meaning to the Greek imperfect and aorist. 

516. As regards the two augmented preterites, which 
appear, in Greek, as imperfect and aorist^ th^e is no occa- 
sion, in the form by which they are distinguished from one 
another, to assume a primitive intention in the language to 
apply them to different objects, unless such [G. Ed p. 751.] 
aorists as — in Greek, eKiitovy eScor, contrasted with eKemov, 
eSidoiVy in Sanskfit, allpam,^ addm^ opposed to alimpam, 
adaddm — are considered original, and, in their brevity and 
succinctness, contrasted with the cumbersomc<iaess of the 


^ The Sanskrit root lip is not connected with the Greek Ain, but means 
“ to smear,” and to it belong the Greek \l7r0sy akeifpco. But alipam stands 
so far in the same relation to alimpam that eXtTrov does to tkuTrov^ that it 
has divested itself of the inserted nasal, as eXtirov has of the Guna vowel. 

3b2 
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imperfect, a hint be found, that through them the language 
is desirous of expressing such actions or conditions of the 
past, as appear .to us momentary, from their ranking, when 
recounted, with other events', or for ether reasons. It might 
then be said that the language unburthens itself in the aorist 
of the Gima and other class characteristics, only because, in the 
press of the circumstances^ to be announced, it has no time to 
utter them ; just as, in Sanskrit, in the second person sin- 
gular imperative, the lighter verbal form is employed, on 
account of the haste with which the command is expressed, 
and, e,(j , vid-rUv, “know,'” yung-^dhi, “bind,” stand opposed to 
the first person veddni, “let me know,” yunajdni, “let me 
bind.” But the kind of aorist just mentioned is, both in 
Sanskrit and in Greek, proportionably rarer, and the with- 
drawing of the class characteristics extends, in both lan- 
guages, not to the aorist alone, and in both this tense 
appears, for the most part, in a form more full in sound than 
the imperfect^ jCompare, in Sanskrit, adihham =e5ez|a 
with the imperfect adi^limrit which bears the complete form 
of the aorist above mentioned. In the sibilant of the first 
aorist, however, I cannot recognise that element of sound, 
[G. Ed. p 753.] which might have given to this tense its 
peculiar mesSiing..; for this sibilant, as will be shewn here- 
after, belongs to the verb substantive, which might be ex- 
pected in all tenses, and actually occurs in several, that, in 
their signification, present no point of coincidence. ' But if, 
notwithstanding, in Sanskrit, or at the time of the identity 
of the Sanskrit with its cognate languages, a difference of 
meaning existed between the two augmented preterites, we 
are compefcd to adopt the opinion, that the language began 
very early to employ, for different ends, two forzns which, at 
the period of formation, had the same signification, and to 
attach finer degrees of meaning to trifling, immaterial diffe- 
rences of form. It is requisite to observe here, that, in the 
history of languages, the case not unfrequently occurs, that 
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one and the same form is, in the lapse of time, split into 
several, and then the different forms are applied by the spirit 
of the language to diflPerent ends. " Thus, in Sanskrit, ddtd,, 
from the base (§» 144.), n?eans both '"the giver” and 
‘‘he about to give”; but, in Latin, this one form, bearing 
two different meanings, has been parted intQ two ; of which 
the one, which is modern in form, and has arisen from the old 
by the addition of an ii {datitrm\ has assumed to itself alone 
the task of representing a future participle ; while the other, 
which has remained more true to the original type, appears, 
like the kindred Greek ^oTrjpy only as a noun of agency. 

THE IMPERFECT. 

517. We proceed to a more particular [G. Ed p. 753.] 
description of the different kinds of expression for past time, 
and consider next the tense, which I call in Sanskrit, accord- 
ing to its form, the monoform augmented preterite, in con- 
tradistinction to that which corresponds in for^ to the Greek 
aorist, and which I term the multiform preterite, since in it 
seven different formations may be perceived; of which four 
correspond, more or less, to the Greek first aorist, and three 
to the second. Here, for the sake of brevity and uniformity, 
the appellations imperfect and aorist mayjbe regained for the 
Sanskrit also, although both tenses may in Sanskrit, with 
equal propriety, be named imperfect and aorist, since they 
both in common, and together with the reduplicated prete- 
rite, represent at one time the aorist, at another the imper- 
fect. That, whicli answers in form to the Greek imperfect, 
receives, like the aorist, the prefix of an a to express the past ; 
the class characteristics are retained, and the pem^onal termi- 
nations are the more obtuse or secondary (§.430.), probably 
on account of the root being loaded with the augment This 
exponent of the past, which is easily recognised in the Greek e, 
may bear the name of augment in Sanskrit also. Thus, in the 
first conjugation, we may compare aiarp-a-m, delighted,^ 
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with ^epirov; in the second, adadd-m, '"I gave/' with 
eSl§o)v; astri-nav-am (see §. 437. Rem.), “I strewed/’ with 
earop-vv-v] akn~nd-m, “I bought/’ with e7re|0-va-i/. As 
the conjugation of the imperfect of the three last-mentioned 
verbs has been already given (§§.481. 485. 488.), where the 
weight of the ^personal terminations is considered, I shall 
only annex here the complete one of atarp-'a^m and erepir^-o-v, 

I — ’ SINGULAR. 

iP S^lNSKRIT. GREEK. 

3/ 

p. atarp-a-mi^ eTepir-o-v, 

3 atarp-a-s, eTepTr-e-?, 

O atarp’-a-^t, eTep7r-e(T),f 

PLURAL. 

SANSKRIT GREEK. 

atf^rp^d-ma, IrepTr-o-z^ei-'. 
atarp-a-lQi crepTr-e-re. 

(darp-a~ni\ eTepTr-o-v.t 

** Remark, — In the Veda dialect the which, according 
to §. 461., has^^been lost in atarpan for atarpanU has been re- 
tained under the protection of an s, which begins the following 
word; thus, in the Rig-Veda (Rosen, p. 99), 

ahhi^m avanwant sivabishtjmi ** ilium colebant fauste 
aggredientem,’'' According to the same principle, in the 
accusative plural, instead of the ns, to be expected in ac- 
cordance with §§, 236. 239., of which, according to a uni- 
versal law of sound, only n has remained, we find in the 
VMa dialect «/, in case the word following begins with 5 ; 
€. g, ^ asmdnt su tatra chddaya, ‘‘ nos bene ibi 

dirige^' 1. c. p. 13). I do not hesitate to consider 

the t of asmdnt as the euphonic mutation of an s, as also, 
under other circumstances, one s before another s, in order 
to make itself more perceptible in pronunciation, becomes 


DUAL. 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. 

atarp-d-va ^ 

atarp-a-tam, erepTr-^e-rov. 
afarp-addm, erepTr-e-T^i/. 


^ See § 437. Hem. 


t SGe§.461. 
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t; as e.gr. from vas^ “ to dwell,” comes the future vatsyami 
and the aorist avdt^sam. The original accusative termina- 
tion in ns appears in the Vedas also as nr, and indeed in bases 
in i and u, in case the i»word fo^owing begins with a, vowel 
or y, as, in general, a final s, after vowels other than a, d 
becomes r before all sonant letters. Exajnples of plural 
accusatives in nr (for n must become Anuswara before r, as 
before s) are w^^^^'^'Hgir^nr achuckyavitana, “nubes exci- 
iate' (I c. p. 72); ^ I W twam 

ayn^ vasithr iha riidrdn ddifydii uta \ yojd, ‘‘ tu Agnis ! Fa- 
sues hie, Rudras atque Aditis filios sacris cole ” (I. c. p. 85). 
Bases in a have lost the r in the accusative plural. The 
circumstance, however, that they replace the n of the com- 
mon accusative terminations with Anuswara (n), as in 
rudrdn, ^TfijfSTT ddiixydn, just mentioned, appears to me to 
evince that they likewise terminated origi- [G. Ed. p. 755.] 
nally in hr : the r has been dropped, but its effect — the change 
of n into h — has remained. At least it is not th,e practice in the 
Rig Veda, particularly after a long d, to replace a final n with 
Anuswara ; for we read, 1. c. §. 210., vzdwdn “ skilful,’' 

not vidwdn, although a v follows, before which, accord- 
ing to Panini, as before y, r, and vowels, in the Veda dialect, 
the termination dn should be replaced by^d?i (compare Rosen, 
p. IV. 2.) ; a rule which is probably taken too universally, 
and should properly be limited to the accusative plural 
(the principal case where dn occurs), where the Zend also 
employs an h, and not n (§. 239.). The accusative termi- 
nation hr for hs is, how’ever, explained in a manner but 
little satisfactory, by Rosen, in his very valuable edition 
of a part of the Rig-Veda, p. XXXIX, 5. ; the t men- 
tioned above is considered by the Indian grammarians as 
an euphonic insertion (Smaller Sanskrit Grammar, §§. 82*. 
82 ^ Rem.). If, however, an initial s, from a disposition 
towards a f preceding, has such influence as to annex that 
letter, it appears to me far more natui’al for it to have had 
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the power to preserve a U which actually exists in the pri- 
mitive grammar, or to change an s into that letter. 

5 1 S- The Zend, as found in the Zend Avesta, appears to 
have almost entirely given up the augment, at least with the 
exception of the aorist mentioned in §. 469., and which is re- 
markable in moKe than one respect, ururudhusha^* 

“ thou didst grow,'’ and the form mentioned by Burnouf, 
as, '‘he was,” donhdt, “if he were”;f I have 

[G. Ed p. 750.] found no instances, which can be relied 
upon, of its retention, unless, perhaps, j<^^^xi<^^scdxsapathayen,t 
'‘they went” (Vend. S. p. 43, 1. 4.), must pass as such; 
and we are not to read, as might be conjectured, in place 
of it dpathaym, and the initial vowel is the 

preposition d, which, perhaps, is contained in some other 
forms also, which might be explained by the augment. 
Thus, perhaps, in tlie first Fargard of the Vendidad, the 
frequently- recurring forms (or 

frdthwareshn)i ‘II made,” “I formed,” and 
kereniat, he made,” may be distributed into fra and athwe- 
resem and ahere^tat I, however, now think it more probable 
that their first syllable is compounded of the prepositions /ra 


* The initial u appears to have been formed from a by the assimila- 
ting infiuence of the u of the second syllable I shall recur to this aorist 
hereafter. • 

t Burnouf (Yagna p.434) proposes to read ^^ 3 S as for as. But 
this form, also, has something uncommon, since the Vedic ds (of 
which hereafter) would lead us to expect, in Zend, do, as a final Sanskrit 
^ s, with a preceding d, regularly becomes do ; but as becomes 6 (see 

§.56^). WithojJ the augment we find, in the Zend Avesta, both the read- 
iiig as and as, provided this form actually belongs to the verb 
substantive. 

t Thus we should read instead of y j.^xjC5a5q)a5 apathaien ,* compare the 
Sanskiit apanihayan, “ they went/' with an inserted nasal. ’E 7 rdreoj» 
corresponds in Greek. But should we read dpathayen for apathayen the 
long d would not be the augment, but the preposition d. 
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and d. Tlie combination of these two prepositions is very 
generally used in the Zend ; as, frMaya, 

“value'” (Vend. S. p. 124), frdmann 

himvanha, ‘‘praise meV’ (Vend-S. p. 39), where the prepo- 
sitions are separated from the verb,* as in the passage 
A57a 5»7> y-^^Aso) Aw^^ « [G. Ed. p. 757] 

frd vay6 patahnfrd urvaraucsyaniiiy ** aves volent arhores cms- 
canf''\ (Vend S. p. 257), and in A5^«>3a/,i^A>y^ A5pA3A5j Aui^ 
fr& zaita snayanuha, “ wash the hands (I. c, p. 457). 
A form which, if the lithographed codex of the Vend 
S, is correct, might appear best adapted to testify to 
the existence of the augment in Zend, is 
itsazayanha, “ thou wast born,'” a word which is remarkable in 
other respects also (see §. 469.). But as long as the correct- 
ness of the reading is not confirmed by other MSS., or gene- 
I’ally as long as the augment is not more fully established 
in Zend, I am disposed to consider the vowel which stands 
between the preposition and the root as si^pply a means of 
conjunction; and for a I should prefer reading ^ or e, just 
as in us-i-hhta, “stand up” (Vend. S. p. 458), us-i-histata, 
“stand ye up” (1. c. p. 459), us-e-hislaiti, “he stands up.” 


* The comparison of other MSS. must decide whether the accusative 
of the pronoun is rightly conjoined with this. Anquetil renders this im- 
perative with the word following, hharetee^ ^‘on account of 

the eating, of the nourishing, strangely enough by ‘ ‘ qm me mange en 
m'invoquant avec-^rdeur, as he also tianslates the following words, 
AyAJAS^i^AS^.^ -5»-5i?A5 aoivi ( = ^f^ ohhi) manm 

itaomadni {htaomaini'^) stuidhi^ “extol me in praise,’^ by ^^qui m adresse 
humhlement sa prih'e. The foim hunvanka is the imperative middle, 
where, as often occurs, the character of the first class is added to that of 
the fifth. 

t Fatafin, ^‘volent^^^ and ucsyanvy ^^crescant” with which the Greek 
TTeVo/xat and our Feder and uachsen are to be compared, are imperfects of 
the subjunctive mood, which, vith tliis tense, always combines a present 
signification. 
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But a also occurs in this verb, inserted as a conjunctive 
vowel between the preposition and the root; for, p. 456, 
]. IS., we TQ 2 i^ v^^-a-histdta, ** stand ye up.” I would there- 
fore, if the reading m-a-za-ymha, “ thou wast born,” should 
prove itself from the majority of MSS. to be genuine, prefer, 
nevertheless, regarding the a as a conjunctive vowel, rather 
than as the augment. 

519. The following examples may throw sufficient light 
on the conjugation, for the first class, of the Zend imper- 
fect active, which admits of tolerably copious citation: 
uzbar-e-m, “I brought forward” (Vend. S, p, 493); 
frdthwares-e-m ov frathwereh-e-m, created” 
[G Ed. p. 758.] (L c. 117, &c.); frddafsaem, 

“I shewed,” ixom frddaes-ayhm = Sanskrit 
’-aya-TTii “I caused to shew” (see §. 42.) , /mrfa^y-a^d, '^thou 
shewedst” (1. c. p. 123); khe-nvdy “thou didst make”;* 

phet^-a-t, “he asked,” = aprichchh-a-t (1. c. 

p, 123 ); “he was,” = WH^f^ (p. 125); 

“he came,” == agaclichh-a-ii “he 
went;” palti sanh-d-ma, “we spoke ”j' 

(pp. 493, 494, repeatedly) ='JXKr^Nrw pratyasansdina ; ygtjVjuo 
anheui “ they were” (p. 103 erroneously anhin) = dsan. 

I am not able to quoJ;e the second person plural, but there can 
be no uncertainty regarding its form, and from mlhhiata, 
“stand ye up,” we may infer, also, usihistata^ “ye stood 
up,” since, in Sanskrit as in Greek, the imperative in the 
second person plural is only distinguished from the im- 
perfect by the omission of the augment. Examples of 
the second conjugation are, dadhan-m, “I placed,” 

“I made” J^end. S. p. 116) =-5r^'vn?T adadhd-m, erld^-v; 


* For km’enads: there is, that is to say, as often happens, the character 
of the first class added to the class character, which was aheady present; 
as though, in Gx’eek, cSctK-i'v-e-s were sfiid fixr iBeU-vv-s, 

t Anquetil renders this, viens de vous parler.’^^ 
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mmom* “ I spoke’’ (p. 123); mrad-s^ “ thou 

spokest” (p. 226), mTa6tj\ “ he spoke,” occurs very 

often; kere-nad-tt ‘‘he made” (p. 135). In the 

plural I conjecture the forms *<z?7zrdl-m(7, a?nm-fa= Sanskrit 
abru~mat abru-ta; and kere-nu-ma, kere^nu-ta, like such Greek 
forms as icrrop-w-iJLev, earop-vv-re = San-* [G. Ed. p. 759.] 
krit astri-nu-ma, asfri-nu-ta. The third person plural does 
not admit of being traced with the same certainty. 

520. With respect to the use of the imperfect it deserves 
to be remarked, that, in Zend, this tense is very frequently 
employed as the subjunctive of the present, and that the 
reduplicated preterite also occasionally occurs in the same 
sense. In such cases, the past appears to be regarded from its 
negative side as denying the actual present, and to be thus 
adapted to denote the subjunctive, which is likewise devoid 
of reality. Here we must class the phenomenon, that, in Zend, 
the subjunctive, even where it is actually formally ex- 
pressed, far more frequently expresses^the^ present by the 
imperfect than by the present; and that, in Sanskrit, the 
conditional is furnished with the augment'; and that, also, ^ 
in German and Latin, the conditional relation is expressed 
by past tenses. Examples of the Zend imperfect indica- 
tive with the sense of the present sul^'unctive are, 

Jracha kerenim “ they may cut to pieces,” = San- 
skrit akrinfan (Vend. S. p. 233) ; 

a5^'^a5q) dva vd ncira anlien pancha vd, “ there may be 
either two persons or five”; 

* This forni is based on the Sanskrit abravam^ for wL%h abruvam : the 
contraction in Zend is similar to that of yavam^ ‘‘ oryzam!' to 5 
yaom Regarding the exchange of h with m m mradm see 63. 

t These two persons pie-snppose, in Sanskrit, abro-s, for which, 

with irregular insertion of a conjunctive vowel abrav-i^’S, ahrav-^~f, are 
used. 
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arihaldthravd, if it is a priest ’V 

yezi anhat roihaestdo, ‘‘ ff it is a warrior (lit., stander in a car) 

^dzl anhat vustryd, '‘if it is a 
cultivator*''; anhat spd, ‘'if it is a 

dog” (1. c. p. 230, 231); 

[G Ed p. 76J] ^ ^'^^^AS(^Ai7 yezi vasen 7nazdayasna zahm 
ra6dhayanm;\ " if tlie worshippers of Ormuzd wish to cul- 
tivate the earth (make to grow)” (p. 198). It is clear, that 
in most of the examples the conjunction yhi has introduced 
the imperfect in the sense of a subjunctive present, for this con- 
junction loves to use a mood which is not indicative, whether 
it be the potential, the subjunctive, or, as in the passages 
quoted, the imperfect of the indicative, as the representative 
of the subjunctive present. However, the indicative present 
often occurs after yhi (Vend. S. pp. 263, &c^ y^zi paiti- 
jaSaiti); where, however, the reduplicated preterite stands 
beside this conditional particle, there it is clear that the 
past is regarded, ^ in the imperfect, as the symbol of 
non-actuality, and invested with a modal application. Thus 
,we read in the’' second Fargard of the Vendidad (ed. 01s- 
hauscn, p. 12), 

ylma nuit vhiii if thou, Yimal obeyest me not”; and 
in the sixth Fargard, a5»a5^^^ tutava “if he 

can,” or 'Mf they can,” '‘if it is possible” — according to 
Anquetil, “ on le peiit^'; *Vend. S. p. 12, AMQAf<3 
asm57oa 5)>^ yezi ihud didvaesa, “ if he hates thee,*’*’ according 
to Anquetil " si Vhomme vous irrite^* ^ 

321. If we now turn to the European cognate languages, 
it is remarkable that the Lithuanian, Sclavonic, and German, 
which appear, ^s it were, as three children born at one birth 


* Regarding the termination of anhat more will be said hereafter, 
t Thus I read for ^^ddJnjanm^ for which, p. 179, occurs, 

with two other faults, raodaym* 
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in the great family of languages, which occupies our atten- 
tion, diverge from one another in respect to the past, and 
have so divided the store of Sansk*rit-Zend post forms, that 
that of the imperfect Ipis fallen*to the lot of [G, Ed, p.^761 ] 
the Lithuanian, and the Sclavonic has taken the aorist, and, 
in fact, the first aorist, while the German has received the 
form of the Greek perfect. The augment, however, has 
been dropped by the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, and the 
Gothic has retained the reduplication only in a small number 
of verbs, while in German it lies concealed in forms like 
hless, lief, fief, of which hereafter. 

522. As the imperfect now engages our attention, we 
must, for the present, leave the Sclavonic and German 
unnoticed, and first bestow our notice on that Lithuanian 
preterite, w^hich is called, by Ruhig, the perfect. It 
might, witl? equal propriety, be termed imperfect* or 
aorist, as it, at the same time, simultaneously represents 
these two tenses; and its use as a perfect is properly a 
misuse ; as, also, in the Lettish, which is so nearly allied, 
this tense is actually called the imperfect, « and the perfect 
is denoted by a participle perfect, with the present of 
the verb substantive; e,g, es sinnayu, “I did know,” es 
esmu sinnayis, I have known (been having known).’’ That 
the Lithuanian preterite in form answers to the imperfect 
and not to the second aorist, is clear from this, that it 
retains the class characteristics given up by the aorist; 
for hiiwau, “I was,” or '‘have been,” answers to the 
Sanskrit abhamm and Greek ecjivov, and, in the 

plural, buw-o-me, to the Zend hav-a-ma, Sanskrit abhav-d-ma, 
Greek ecpu-o-fiev, not to the aorist abk^-ma, ecpv-ixev ; 
although, if necessary, the first person singular buwau 
might be compared with abhmam* to which, on 

account of the u of the first syllable, it appears to approach 


Cf. J.790. Rem. 
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more closely than to the imperfect abhavam. I believe, 
however, that the Lithuanian u of buivad. is a weakening 
of dz; and I recognise in this form one of the fairest and 
[Gr. p. 762.] truest trans>missioni^ from the mythic age 
of our history of languages ; for which reason it may be 
proper to annex^the full conjugation of this tense of the verb 
substantive, and to contrast with it the corresponding forms 
of the cognate languages, to which I also add the Latin bam, 
as I consider forms like amabam, docebam, &c., as com- 
pounded, and their bam to be identical with the Sanskrit 
abhavam, to which it has just the relation which mala has 
to mavolo, or that the Old High German him, “ I am/' has 
to its plural hirumis, from bivumh (see §. 20.). 

SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND 

LITH. LATl^ GREEK 

ahhav-a-m, 

bfidrn from bav 

-e-m? baw-a-u,^ ‘ba-m,^ 

abhav-a-s, 

bav-d,^ 

b:Liv-a-i -bd-s, e(^n-e-j. 

abhav-a-ti 

bav<£L-h ^ 

binv-Of -ba-t, ecj)v-e-{r). 



DUAL. 

fibhav-d-va, 

» . • • 

buw-o-wa ... ... 

abhav-a-fam, hav-~a“tem ? 

bdw-o-ta, . . . e<pv-e’-Toi\ 

abhai-a-tdm, 

bav-a-tanm 9 

like Sing. . . . 



PLURAL. 

ahhav-d-ma^ 

bav-d-ma, 

bdw-o-me, ~ba~mus,e(pv-o-ixev. 

abhav-a’-tha. 

hav-a-ta, 

^ biiw-o-te, -bd-tis, e<pv-s-Te, 

abhav-a-n, 

.... 

like Sing. -ha-nU e^v-ov. 


^ From buv) a-m: see J.438 ^ gge 520. s Bavas-cha, 

^^erasqueJ^ 


523. For ^e regular verb, compare, further, kirtau, “I 
struck," “ I cut" {kirtau szenm, * ** I mow^ed," literally, “ 1 cut 
hay"), with the Sanskrit aknnfam, “ I cleft, ^ Zend 


* The root is krit, properly kart^ and belongs to those roots of the sixth 

class which, in the special tenses, receive a nasal. /To the same class 
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kerentem, and Greek e^eipov, [G. Ed. p. 763.] 
wiiieli has lost the t of the root. 


SINGULAR. 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. * LITHUANIAN. GKEEK? 

aknnt-a-m, khent-e-iUf kirt~a-u (see §. 438 ), eKeip-o-v* 

akrint-a-Si kerent-St kirt-a-i (see §. 4^.), e/ce/p-e-s'. 

uknnt-a-f, kerent'a-U kirt-Ov eKetp-e~{i), 

DUAL. 

ak) int-d-va» kirt-o-iva 


akrint-a-tam, kerhii-a-tem ? kirt-o-ta, eKeip-e-rov, 

aknnt-a-tdm, kerent--a-tawn?\ike Sing. eKeip-e-^rYiv, 

PLURAL. 

aknnt-d-mai kh-ent-d-ma, kirt’-o-me, eK6ip-o->p6v, 

akrint-a-t% kerent-a-tat kirt-o-tei €Kefp-e~Te, 

ahint-a-n. kerent^e-n, like Sing. eKetp-o-v* 

524. Many Lithuanian verbs, which follow, in the present, 
the analogy of the Sanskrit of the first claafe^ Ed p. 764.] 
change, in the preterite, into the tenth, and, in fact, so that 
they terminate in the first person singular, in ia-u (=San- , 
skrit aya-m), but, in the other persons, instead of ia employ 
an which unites with i of the second person singular to e?, 

•9 

belongs also, among others, lip, to besmear,” whence limp ami, alimparR 
(second aorist ahpam), with which the Lithuanian limpu, “I paste 
(preterite lippau, future lipsu, infinitive lipti), appears to be connected. 
Pott acutely compares the Gothic salho so that sa would be an obscured 
preposition grown up with the root. The present of kiHau is Kertu, and 
there are several verbs in Lithuanian which contrast an e in the present 
with the i of the preterite, future, and infinitive. This e either springs 
direct from the original a of the root kart — as, among otjj^rs, the perma- 
nent e of degu, “ I burn,”r= Sanskrit dalidmi-ov the original a has first 
been weakened to i, and this has been corrupted, in the present, to e; so 
that kertu would have nearly the same relation to the preterite kirtau, 
future kir-su (for kirt-su), and infinitive kirs-ti (from kirt-ti), as, in Old 
High German, the pluial lesames, ‘^we read,” to the Gothic lisa7n,md 
its own singular Itsu 
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This analogy is followed, by meiiau^ I led/’ sehiau, I 
followed,” whence weiei, sekei; ivez^, seke; iveritiva, seketoa; 
wezeta, seketa , weieme^ Kiekeme ; weiete, sekeie. Observe the 
analogy with Mielke’s thirji conjugation (see §. 506.), and 
compare the preterite laikiau, §. 506. ~ 

525. In the Lithuanian tense which is called the habitual 
imperfect, we find dawau ; as suk-dawaUi “ I am wont to 
turn,” which is easily recognised as an appended auxi- 
liary verb. It answers tolerably well to dawyau (from 
du-mi), “ I gave, have given,” from which it is distin- 
guished only in this point, that it is infledced like biavau 
and kirtau, while the simple dauyau, dawei, dant, daiuiia 
&c., follows the conjugation of wezlau^ sekiau, which has 
just (§. 524.) been presented, with this single trifling point 
of difference, that, in the first person singul ir, instead of i 
it employs a y; thils, dawyaii for dawiau, iis in Sanskrit, 
together with aVo to give,” on which is based the Lithu- 
anian dtivd, a^oot \rr d!id, “to place” (with the preposition 
f^vi, “to make”J^occurs, which is similarly represented 
in Lithuanian^ and is written in the present demi (“ I 
place”); so might also the auxiliary verb w^hicli is con- 
tained in suk-daaau, be ascribed to this root, although the 
simple preterite of demi (from cZa?ni= Sanskrit dadhhnif 
Greek rLdryxi), is not danyaii, or davuiau, but deyau. But 
according to its origin, denn has the same claim as dutni 
upon the vowel a, and the addition of an inorganic w in 
the preterite, and the appending of the auxiliary verb in 
suk-dawau might proceed from a period wh€^n dumi, I give,” 
and demiy I place,” agreed as exactly in their conjugation 
[G. Edp.7^.] as the corresponding old Indian forms 
daddmi and dadhdmi, wddeh are distinguished from one 
another only by the aspirate, which is abandoned by the 
Lithuanian. As dadhdmi, through the prepodtion vi, ob- 
tains the meaning ‘'to make,” and, in Zend, the simple 
verb also signifies to make/’ demi wmuld, in this sense, be 
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more proper as an auxiliary verb to enter into combination 
with other verbs ; and then suk-dawaiu “ I was wont to 
turn ” would, in its final portion, coincide y^ith that of the 
Gothic s6k4-da, “ I sgught,” ’n^k-i-dednm, ** we sought,” 
which last I have already, in my System of Conjugation, 
explained in the sense of we did seek,” ^nd compared 
with dids, “ deed.” I shall return hereafter to the Gothic 
sdk-i-da, sdk-i-didum. It may, however, be here further 
remarked, that, exclusive of the Sanskrit, the Lithuanian 
dawau of suk-dawau might also be contrasted with the 
Gothic tauya, 1 do ” (with which the German thun is no way 
connected) ; but then the Lithuanian auxiliary verb would 
belong rather to the root of “ to give,” than to that of ** to 
place,” to make ” ; for the Gothic requires tenues for primi- 
tive medials, but not for such as the Lithuaniari, which pos- 
sesses no aspii^tes, contrasts with the Sanskrit aspirated 
medials, which, in Gothic, appear likewise as medials. 
But if the Gothic tauya, “ I do,” proceeds fern the San- 
skrit root, dd, " to give,” it then furnishes the only ex- 
ample I know of, where the Gothic au corresponds with a 
Sanskrit d ; but in Sanskrit itself, da for a is found in the 
first and third person singular of the reduplicated pre- 
terite, where e.g, ^ daddu, I ” or “ he gave,” is used for 
dadd (from dadd-o). The relation, however, of tau to dd 
(and this appears to me better) might be thus regarded, 
that the d has been weakened to u, and an unradical a pre- 
fixed to the latter letter ; for that which [G. Ed. p 766.] 
takes place regularly before h and r (see §. 82.) may also for 
once have occurred without such an occasion. 

526. The idea that the Latin imperfects in bmi, as also 
the futures in bo, contain the verb substantive, and, in fact, 
the root, from which arise /ui, fore, and the obsolete sub- 
junctive /wum, has been expressed for the first time in my 
System of Conjugation. If it is in general admitted, that 
grammatical forms may possibly arise through composi- 

3 C,. 
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tion, then certainly nothing is more natural than, in the 
conjugation of attributiv^e verbs, to expect the introduction 
of the verb subatantive,ln order to express the copula, or 
the conjunction of the subject whiph is expressed by the 
personal sign with the predicate which is represented by 
the root While the Sanskrit and Greek, in that past 
tense which w^e term aorist, conjoin the other root of the 
verb substantive, viz. AS, ES, with the attributive roots, 
the Latin betakes itself, so early as the imperfect, to the 
root FU; and I was glad to find, what I was not aware 
of on my first attempt at explaining the forms in bam and 
bo, that this root also plays an important part in gram- 
mar in another kindred branch of language, viz. in Celtic, 
and exhibits to us, in the Irish dialect of the Gaelic, forms 
like meaUfa-m, or meal-fa-mar, or meal-fa-rnoid, we will 
deceive,” meal-fal-dhe, or meal-fa-bar, ‘^ye will deceive,” 
meal-fai-d, “ they will deceive,” meal-fa-dh me, “ I will 
deceive,” (lit^ralb^ “ there will deceive I ”), meal-fai^-r, 
‘‘thou wilt deceive,” meal-fai-dit, “he will deceive.” The 
abbreviated f©rm fam of the first person plural, as it is w^ant- 
ing in the plural affix, answers remarkably to the Latin ham, 
while the full form fa-mar (r for s) comes very near the 
plural ba-mus^ The circumstance, that the Latin bam has a 
[G. Ed p. 767.] past meaning, wffiile that of the Irish/hm 
is future, need not hinder u§ from considering the two forms, 
in respect to their origin, as identical, especially as bam, since 
it has lost the augment, bears in itself no formal expres- 
sion of the past, nor fam any formal sign of the future. 
The Irish form should be properly written fam or biam, 
for by itself^* me signifies “ I will be ” (properly, “ there 
will be I ”), biodh-maod, “ we will be,” where the cha- 
racter of the third person singular has grown up with the 
root, while the conditional expression ma bhiom, “ if I shall 
be,” is free from this incumbrance. In these forms, the 
exponent of the future relation is the i, with which, there- 
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fore, the Latin i of ama~bl.% amn-bit, &c., and that of eris, 
erity &c„ is to be compared. This characteristic i is, how- 
ever, dislodged in composition, in order to lessen the weight 
of the whole form, and* at the same time the b is weakened 
to /; so that, while in Latin, according to the form of the 
isolated fuif fore, fuam, in the compound formations, /am, /o, 
might be expected, but in the Irish bam, the relation is 
exactly reversed. The reason is, however, in the Roman lan- 
guage, also an euphonic one ; for it has been before remarked 
(§. 18.), that the Latin, in the interior {Inlaid) of a word, pre- 
fers the labial medial to the aspirate; so that, while the San- 
skrit hh, in the corresponding Latin forms, always appears as / 
in the initial sound, in the interior {Inlaid), h is almost as 
constantly found : hence, ti-bi for tu-bhyam ; ovi-bus, 
for avi-hhyas; ambo for Greek Sanskrit 

itbhdu; nubes for nabhas, vc(pog\ rabies from rabh 
whence sanrabdha, “enraged,’' “furious”; lubef for 
lubhyati, ‘‘lie wishes”; ruber for ^6p6^ with which 
it has been already rightly compared by Voss, the labial 
being exchanged for a labial, and the e dropped*, which letter 
evinces itself, from the kindred languages, [G. Ed. p. 768.] 
to be an inorganic prefix. The Sanskrit furnishes for com- 
parison rudhira, ‘‘ blood,” and, with respe;pt to the root, also 
rdhifa for rddhita, ‘^red.” In rufiis, on the contrary, the 
aspirate has remained ; and if this had also been the case 
in the auxiliary verb under discussion, perhaps then, in 
the final portion of ama~fam, amaf'o, derivatives from the 
root, whence proceed fui, fuam, fore, fio, facio, &c., would 
have been recognised without the aid of the light thrown 
upon the subject by the kindred languages. *^From the 
Gaelic dialects I will here further cite the form ba, “he 
was,” which wants only the personal sign to be the same as 
the Latin bat, and, like the latter, ranks under the Sanskrit- 
Zend imperfect abhavat, bavat The Gaelic ba is, however, 
deficient in the other persons ; and in order to say “ I 

3c 2 
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was,” for which, in Irish, hann might be expected, ha me 
is used, Le, *‘it was I.” 

527. The lerigth of ‘'the class-vowel in the Latin third 
conjogation is surprising, e.f. in lecj-e-ham, for the third con- 
jugation, is based, as has been remarked (§. 109^ 1.) on the 
Sanskrit first pr sixth class, the short a of which it has 
corrupted to i, before r to e, Ag. Denary believes this 
length must be explained by the concretion of the class- 
vowel with the augment.^f^ It would, in fact, be very well, 
if, in this manner, the augment could be attributed to the 
Latin as the expression of the past. I cannOt, however, so 
decidedly assent to this opinion, as I have before done,f 

[G. Ed p 769.] particularly as the Zend also, to which 
I then appealed, as having occasionally preserved the aug- 
ment only under the protection of preceding prepositions, 
has since appeared to me in a diSerent'^ight (§. 518.). 
There are, it cannot be denied, in the languages, inorganic 
or inflexive Jengtl^enings or diphthongizations of vowels, 
originally short ; as, in Sanskrit, the class-vowel just under 
discussion is lengthened before m and r, if a vowel follows 
next {vah’-d-mlt vah-d-vas, vah-d-mas) ; and as the Gothic 
does not admit a simple z and u before r and h, but 
prefixes to them., in this position, an a. The Latin 
lengthens the short final vowel (which corresponds to 
the Sanskrit a, and Gre$k o) of the base-w’^ords of the 
second declension before the termination rum of the genitive 
plural {lupd-Tum), just as before hm in amhd-hust duo-bus; 
and it might be said that the auxiliary verb ba7n also 
felt the necessity of being supported by a long vowel, and 

^ 

^ System of Latin sounds, p.29. It being there stated that the 
coincidence of the Latin bain with the Sanskrit abhavam had not as yet 
been noticed, I must remark that this had been done in my Conjugational 
System, p. 97. 

t Berlin Jahrb., January 1838. p 13 
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that, therefore, ley-e-ham, not leg-e-hairii or leg-i-bam, is 
employed, 

528. In the fourth conjugation, •the i oijoLudi^bam corre- 
sponds to the final a the Sanskrit character of the^ tenth 
class, aya, which a has been dropped in the Latin present, 
with the exception of the first person singular and third 
person plural; but in the subjunctive and in the future, 
which, according to its origin, is likewise to be regarded as 
a subjunctive {audiam, audids, audiis), has been retained in 
concretion with the modal exponent (see §. 505.), As the 
Latin S frequently coincides with the Sanskrit diphthong e, 
and, e.g., the future tundh, tundemus, tundelisy cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit potential tudh, tudema, tudita 
(from tudais. &c.), so might also the ^ of tund-i^bam, aud-i^- 
-bam, be divided into the elements a + i; thus timdebam 
might be ex^ined from tundaibam, vv%ere the a would be 
the class-vowel, which, in the present, as remarked above 
(§. 109\ 1.), has been weakened to i; so [G. Ed p. 770] 
that tund-i-s, tund-i-t, answer to the Sanskrit tud-a~si, 
tud-a-H. The i contained in the S of tund-i-h^ra would then 
be regarded as the conjunctive vowel for uniting the auxiliary 
verb; thus, tundibam would be to be divided into iunda-i-ham. 
This view of the matter might appear the more satis- 
factory, as the Sanskrit also much favors the practice f 
uniting: the verb substantive in certain tenses with the 
principal verb, by means of an z, and, indeed, not only in 
roots ending in a consonant, where the i might be regarded 
as a means of facilitating the conjunction of opposite sounds, 
but also in roots which terminate in a vowel, and have no 
need at all of any such means ; e. g, dhav-i-shy^mi I will 
move (also dh6~shydmi)» and adhdv-i-shamf I moved ’’’ ; 
though adhdu-sham would not be inconvenient to pronounce. 

529. In favor of the opinion that the augment is con- 
tained in the i of audiibam, the obsolete futures of the 
fourth conjugation in ibo might be adduced {expedibo, sciho 
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aperibo, and others in Plautus), and the want of a preceding 
e in these forms might be explained by the circumstance, 
that the future ^has no “augment. But imperfects in tbam 
also pccur, and thence it is clear, both the i of 4ho, 
and that of should be regarded as a contraction of 

le, and that the difference between the future and imper- 
fect is only in this, that in the latter the full form (z^) has 
prevailed, but in the former has been utterly lost. In 
the common dialect ihami ibo, from eo, answer to those 
obsolete imperfects and futures, only that here the % is 
radical. From the third person plural eunt ^(for mnt)^ and 
from the subjunctive earn (for iam), one would expect an 
imperfect lebam. 

[^G Ed. p. 771 ] 530. Let us now consider the temporal 

augment, in which the Sanskrit agrees with the Greek, just 
as it does in the syllabic augment. It is an"1miversal prin- 
ciple in Sanskrit, that when two vowels come together they 
melt into one.^ When, therefore, the augment stands before 
a root beginning with a, from the two short a a long d is 
formed, as in Greek, from e, by prefixing the augment for 
the most part, an rj is formed. In this manner, from the 
root of the verb substantive as^ E2, arise d% H2, 

whence, in the clearest accordance, the third person plural 
asan, ; the second dsfa, ; the first 
dsma, the latter for as might be expected 

from the present ecrpev. In the dual, ^cttov, yjartjv, answer 
admirably to ^TBt^ds-tdm. The first per- 

son singular is, in Sanskrit, dsam, for which, in Greek, 
^crav might be expected, to which we are also directed by 
the third person plural, which generally is the same as the 
first person singular (where, however, v stands for vr). The 
form ifr has passed over a whole syllable, and is exceeded by 
the Latin eram (from esam, see §.22.) in true preservation 
of the original form, as in general the Latin has, in the 
verb substantive, nowhere permitted itself to be robbed of 
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the radical consonant, with the exception of the second 
person present, but, according to its usual inclination, has 
weakened the original s between two vowels to r. It is 
highly probable that eram wsg^ originally ^ram with the 
augment The abandonment of the augment rests, there- 
fore, simply on the shortening of the initial vowel. 

531. In the second and third person singular the Sanskrit in- 
troduces between the root and the personal sign s and t an ^"as 
the conjunctive vowel ; hence dsis^ dszt Without this auxiliary 
vowel these two persons would necessarily have lost their cha- 
racteristic, as \wo consonants are not admissible at the end of 
a word, as also in the Veda-dialect, in the [G. Ed. p. 772.] 
third person, there really exists a form ds, with which 
the Doric* agrees very well. But the Doric also, might, 
with Kuhner (p. 234), be deduced from fr, so that £ would be 
the character o? the third person, the original r of which, as 
it cannot stand at the end of a word, would have been changed 
into the cognate s', which is admissible for tl^ ter^jiination. 
According to this principle, T have Seduced neuters like 
T6Tv<p6£, Tepees', from TervfpoT, repar^ as Trpof-from irport = 
Sanskrit prafi (see §. 1 52. conch). If rj£ has arisen in a similar 
manner from ifr, this form would be the more remarkable, 
because it would then be a solitary example of the retention 
of the sign of the third person in secondary forms. Be this 
how it may, still the form ris is important for this reason, as 
it explains to us the common form the external identity of 
which with the rfv of the first person must appear surprising. 
In this person stands for (middle ^fJLrjv); but in 
the third, fv has the same relation to the Doric ^£ that 
TvTTTopev has to rvitropLeg, or that, in the d^al, repTterov, 
repTreroVt have to the Sanskrit tarpathas, tarpatas (§ 97.); 
and I doubt not, also, that the v of “he was,” is a 
corruption of £, 

“ Remark. — In Sanskrit it is a rule, that roots in s, when 
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they belong, like as, to a class of conjugation which, in the 
special tenses, interposes no middle syllable between the root 
and personal termination, change the radical s in the third 
person into f; and at will in the second person also, where, 
nevertheless, the placing an s and its euphonic permutations 
is prevalent (^‘:iee my smaller Sanskrit Grammar, §. 291.): thus 
5 ^ 5 , “to govern,” forms, in the third person, solely 
cddi; in the second aMs asdh\ or likewise asdt As 

regards the third person asdt, I believe that it is better to 
consider its t as the character of the third person than as a 
permutation of the radical s. For \i^Jiy else should the t 
have been retained principally in the third person, while 
the second person prefers the form asdsf At the period 
when the Sanskrit, like its sister languages, still’ admitted 
two consonants at the end of a word, the third person will 
[G. Ed.p 773.] have been asds-t, and the ^ond as'dt-s, as 
s before another s freely passes into t (see §. 517. Rem,); in 
the present s^te of the language, however, the last letter but 
one of aMs4 has been lost, and asdt-s has, at will, either in 
like manner dropped the last but one, which it has generally 
done — hence, asd{t)s — or the last, hence abates),'’' 

632. With m^\dsfs, ‘'thou wast,” dsz-t, “he 

w^as,” the forms dsas, dsaf, may also have existed, as several 
other verbs of the same class, in the persons mentioned, assume 
at will a or t as conjunctive vowel ; as arddis, arddit, thou 
didst weep,” “he did weep”; or arSdas, arddat, from rud (the 
Old High German riuzu, “ I weep,” pre-supposes the Gothic 
Tiuta, Latin rudo). I believe that the forms^ in as, at, are the 
elder, and that the forms in zs, il, have found their way from 
the aorist (third formation), where the long ioi ahddhis, ahddhit, 
is to be explained as a compensation for the sibilant which has 
been dropped, which, in the other persons, is united with the 
root by a short i {ahddh-i-sham, abodh-i-^hwa, abddh-i-shma)* 
The pre-supposed forms dsas, dsai, are confirmed by the Zend, 
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also, where, in the third person, the form anhat * 

occurs, with suppression of the augment [G Ed p, 774] 
(otherwise it would be donhaf) and' the insertion of a nasal, 
according to §. 56 ^ I, am notable to quote the second per- 
son, but it admits of no doubt that it is anhd (with cr/i«, and/’ 
anhas-dia)^ The originality of the conjunctive vowel a is 
confirmed also by the Latin, which nevertheless lengthens 
the same inorganically (but again, through the influence of a 
final m and f, shortens it), and which extends that letter, 
also, to those persons in which the Sanskrit and Greek, 
and probably, also, the Zend, although wanting in the 
examples which could be desired, unite the terminations 
to the root direct. Compare — 

SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

A 

G^EK. 

LATIN. 

asam, 


eram. 

dsis, 

h ^ 

erds* 

dsit (Zend anhat, ds, t VMic ds). 



DUAL. 



dswa 

• • • • ^ 

• • • 

dstam, 

^arov 


dstdm. 

rja-TYjv 

. . . 


* I cannot, with Burnouf (Ya^na, Notes, p. CXIV ), explain this 
anhaf^ and its plural anhen^ as a subjunctive {LH) or as an aorist; for a 
Lit always requires a long conjunctive vow’el, and, m the third person 
plural, ahn for an. And Burnouf actually introduces as Let the form 
donhdt (Ya 9 na, p. CXVIIL), which is superior ioarJiatm that it retains 
the augment. But it need not surprise us, from what has been remarked 
in 520., that anhat and anhen occur with a subjunctive signification. 
And Burnouf gives to the form mpdrayanta^ mentionedpin §, 536 Rem., 
a subjunctive meaning, without recognising in it a formal subjunctive. 
The difference of the Zend anhat from the Sanskrit ds% with regard to the 
conjunctive vowel, should surprise us the less, as the Zendmot unfrequentiy 
differs from the Sanskrit in more important points, as in the preservation 
of the nominative sign in bases ending with a consonant (dfs, drucSj see 
}.138.) t See §.518. 
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SANSkKIT. 

dsniGt 

dsta,^ 

dsaUi 


PLURAL. 

GREEK. 

^{<T)fxev, 

^crre, 

^crav, 


LATIN, 

erdmus. 

erdtis, 

eraiit 


“ Remark. — analogy with bam, bas^ may have occa- 
sioned the lengthening inorganically of the conjunctive vowel 
m Latin, where the length of quantity appears as an uncon- 
scious result of contraction, since, as has been shewn above 

[G. Ed p. 775.] (see §. 526), barn, bds, &c., correspond to 
the Sanskrit a-bhavam, a-bhavas. After dropping the v, the 
two short vowels coalesced and melted down into a long one, 
in a similar manner to that in which, in the Latin first con- 
jugation, the Sanskrit character ay a (oHhe tenth class), after 
rejecting the y has become d (§ 504.); and hence, amds, amd- 
tis, correspond to the Sanskrit kdmayasi, “*thou lovest,” 
Mmayatha, ye love/’ The necessity of adjusting with the 
utmost picet^the forms eram, eras, &c., to those in bam, bds, 
and of placing throughout a long d, where the final conso- 
nant does not •'exert its shortening influence, must appear so 
much the greater, as in the future, also, erh, erit, erimus, eritis, 
stand in the fullest agreement with bis, bit, bimus, bitis ; and 
for the practical us^ of the language the difference of the two 
tenses rests on the difference of the vowel preceding the per- 
sonal termination. A contrast so strong as that between the 
length of the gravest and the shortness of the lightest Vowel 
could therefore be found here only through the fullest rea- 
sons for wishing its appearance. That the ^ i of the future is 
not simply a conjunctive vowel, but an actual expression of 
the future, a»ad that it answers to the Sanskrit ya of -yasi, 
-yaii, &c. ; or, reversing the case, that the d of the imperfect 
is simply a vowel of conjunction, and has nothing to do with 
the expression of the relation of time, this can be felt no 
longer from the particular point of %iew of the Latin. 

533. In roots which begin with i, {, u, u, or ri, the 
Sanskrit augment does not follow the ^common rules of 
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sound, according to which a with i or z is contracted into 
e(=a-}-?), and with or to S (^^a+u), and with n 
(from ar) becomes or, but ^ dl is employed for for ^ du, 
^ 6; and dr for ^ ar: so from iciilh **to wish” (as 
substitute of zyfe), comes dkhham, “ I wished”; from uksht 
“ to sprinkle,” comes duk^ham, “ I sprinkjed.” It can- 
not be ascertained with certainty what the reason for this 
deviation from the common path" is. Perhaps the higher 
augment of the vowel is to be ascribed to the importance of 
the augment for the modification of the relation of time, and 
to the endeavor to make the augment more perceptible to 
the ear, in roots beginning with a vowel, than it would 
be if it were contracted with i, i to S, or with u, u, to d, 
thereby giving up its individuality, [G. Ed p. 776.] 
Perhaps, too, the preponderating example of the roots of 
the first clas^ which require Guna before simple radical 
consonants, has operated upon the roots which possess 
no Guna, so that dichham and duhsham woi4d-.b^ to be 
regarded as regular contractions of^-iclihamt a~6k<^;ham, 
although, owing to ichh belonging to the sixth class, and the 
vowel of the uksh class being long by position no other Guna 
is admitted by them. 

534. In roots which begin with the augment and redupli- 
cation produce, in Sanskrit, an effect exactly the same as if to 
the root as (‘‘to be*”) a wa^ prefixed as the augment or 
the syllable of reduplication; so in both cases from a-as only as 

* As d consists of « + a, and d of m, so the first element of these 
diphthongs naturally melts down with a preceding a to d, and the product 
of the whole is di, du. In roots which begin with K, we might regard 
the form which arises through the augment, as proceeding originally 
not from hut from the original ar, of which ri is an abbreviation, as, 
also, the reduplication syllable oilnbharmilia^ been developed not from 
which the grammarians assume as the root, but from the proper jooihhar 

^see Vocalismus, p. 158, &c ), by weakening the a to i, while in the redu- 
plicated preterite this weakening ceases, and bdbhara or babhdra means “ I 
bore.” 
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can arise, and dsa is the first and third person of the perfect. 
In roots, however, which begin with i or the operations of 
the augment and of reduplication are different; for ish, “to 
wish,’’ and ush, “to burn’' (L^tin wro), form, through the aug- 
ment, dish,^ dushi and, by reduplication, ish, us/?, as the regu- 
lar contraction ^of z-2.9^, ti-u^h. In the persons of the singular, 
however, which take Guna, the i and u of the reduplication- 
syllable pass into iy and uv before the vowel of the root, which 

[G. Ed p. 777.] IS extended by Guna ; hence, iy-isha, “ I 
wished,” uv-osha, “ I burned,” corresponding to the plural 
uhima, ushma, without Guna. 

535. In roots beginning with a vowel the tenses which 
have the augment or reduplication are placed, by the Greek, 
exactly on the same footing. The reduplication, however, 
cannot be so much disregarded, as to be overlooked where it 
is as evidently present as in the just-men^oned (§. 534.) 
Sanskrit uliima, dshima {=ii-ishima, ii-unhima). When from 
an orig;j^ajJ:g^ short i and v a long i and v arise, as in 7/cl- 
rei/ov, iKerevKa, vfipiCov, v/SpKTfjLai, I regard this, as I have 
already done ielsewhere,t as the effect of the reduplication, 


^ Aorist dishisham ^ the imperfect is formed from the substitute ichh. 
t Annals of Oriental Jjiterature (London, 1820 p. 41). When, therefore, 
Kruger (Grit. Gramm. §.99.) makes the temporal augment consist in this, 
that the vowel of the verb is doubled, this corresponds in regard to iKerevov^ 
vfipLcrfxm, mfMLk€ 0 Vf ®/itX7;/ca,with the opinion expressed, 1. c jby me ; 
but M. Kruger’s explanation of the matter seems to me too general, 
in that, according to it, verbs beginning with a vowel never had an aug- 
ment; and that therefore, while the Sanskrit dsan, “they were,” is com- 
pounded of a-asan, L e. of the augment and the root, the Greek ^crau 
would indeed have been melted down from i^ecrav, but the first e would not 
only be to the root a foreign element accidentally agreeing with its initial 
sound, but the repetition or reduplication of the radical vowel. Then 
^aav, in spite of its exact agreement with the Sanskrit dsan^ would not have 
to be regarded as one of the most reraaxkable transmissions from the pri- 
mitive period of the language, but the agreement would be mainly fortui- 
tous, as dsan would contain the augment, ^o-aUf however, a syllable of redu- 
plication 
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and look upon the long vowel as proceeding from the repeti- 
tion of the short one, as, in the Sanskrit 4shima. 

For why should an F or arise out e + / [Gr. Ed. p 778.] 
or t/, when this contraction occurs nowhere else, and besides 
when 61 is so favourite a diphthong in GVeeJc, that even e -f e, 
although of rare occurrence in the augment, is rather con- 
tracted to et than to and the diphthong ev also accords well 
with that language ? As to o becoming co in the augmented 
tenses, one might, if required, recognise therein the aug- 
ment, since e and o are originally one, and both are cor- 
ruptions from a. Nevertheless, I prefer seeing in ^vofia^ov 
the reduplication, rather than the augment, since we else- 
where find e-f “0 always contracted to ou, not to co, although, 
in dialects, the cx) occurs as a compensation for ov (Doric 

TCO v6}JLO), Tcif v6}xo}g), 

536. The mTUdle, the imperfect of vfhich is distinguished 
from the regular active only by the personal terminations, 
described in §§. 468. &c., exhibits only in the^ Aij^d person 
singular and plural a resemblance between the Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Greek, which strikes the eye at the first glance : compare 
e^ep-6-To, kcpip-o-vro, with the Sanskrit abhar-a-ta, abhar-n-* 
-nta, and the Zend bar-a-tuf bar-a-nta^ In the second person 
singular, forms like edetK-vv-ao answer very well to the Zend, 
like hu-nu-ahai thou didst praise” (§. 46*^9.); while in the first 
conjugation the agreement of the Greek and Zend is some- 
what disturbed, in that the Zend, according to a universal 
law of sound, has changed the original termination sa after 
a preceding a t(S*ha (see §. 56®.), and attached to it a nasal 
sound (n), but the Greek has contracted e-tro to ov; thus, 
e<p6pov from e(pep-e-(ro, answering to the Zend ^ar-an-ha, for 
which, in Sanskrit, a-bhar-a-fhds (see §. 469.). In the first 

plication. I should certainly, however, prefer recognising, in all Greek 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the reduplication alone rather than tlie 
augment alone ; and from the Greek point of view, without reference to 
the Sanskrit, thiS view would appear more correct. 
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person singular ^^i.abhare from abhar-a-i for abhar-a-^ma 
(see §.471.); appears very disadvantageou sly compared with 
l^ep-o-jJLYjv. In fhe first" person plural, e<^ep-o'-/xeda answers, 
in respect to the personal termination, better to the Zend 
bar-d-maidhi than to the Sanskrit abhar-ct-mahii the ending 
[G. Ed. p. 770 of which, maM, is clearly abbreviated from 
madhi (see §. 472.). In the second person plural, ecpep-e-ade^ 
corresponds to the Sanskrit abhar-a-dhivam,^ and Zend bar - 
'•a-dhuhn:'^ in the dual, for the Greek ecpep-e-crdoVf e<^ep-e- 
-crdrjv (from 6<p6p-e-TTov, ^(pep-e-TTrjv, (see §.474.), stand, in 
Sanskrit, abharethdm, abharitdmy from abhar-a-dthdm, abhnra- 
-d-tdni (according to the third class abibhr-dtham-, ahibhr- 
-dtdm), and this, according to the conjecture expressed above 
(§.474.), from abhar-a-tlidthdm, ahhar^aAdtdm, 

“Remark. — I can quote in Zend only the third person 
singular and plural, the latter instanced ® nipdrayanta, 
which occui’s in the Vend. S. p. 484 in the sense of a sub- 
junctivQgg-^fwe&entt Jjivpdrayanta dpem, ^ imnsgrediantiir 
aquam’) which, according to what has been remarked at 
§. 520., need fiot surprise us. The third person singular 
can be copiously cited. I will here notice only the fre- 
quently recurring adeta, ‘ he spoke,’ A5^c3^i>Ajj^jAjQ) 

paiti-aoda, ‘he answered,’ the a of which I do not regard 
as the augment, as in general the augment has almost dis- 
appeared in Zend (see § 51^.), but as the phonetic prefix 
mentioned in §. 28. But how is the remaining octa re- 
lated to the Sanskrit ? The root vach is not used in 
the middle; but if it were, it would, in tlie third person 


From €0ep-e-TTe, aJbhar-a-ddhwavi, bkar-a^ddhwhn? see §.474. 
t Compare Burnonf, Ya 9 na, p.518. In Sanskrit the verb pdraydmi, 
mid pdrayi, corresponds, which I do not derive wiih the Indian gram- 
marians from the root T^pri, to fnifil,’’’ hut regard as the denominative 
oipdra, “ the farther shore ; this para, however, is best derived from 
vara, ‘'the other.’ ^ 
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siegular of the imperfect, form avaMa, without the 
augment vahta; and hence, by changing va to a-hu (for 
a-j-v)f the Zend octa might be deduced, with the 

regular contraction of the a + ^ to 6.^ As, in Sanskrit, the 
root vach, in many irregular forms, has 7aid aside a, and vo- 
calized the V to ti,f we might, also, for a-vakfa, ^[G Ed. p. 780 ] 


* On the value of i as long 6 see §, 447. Note. 

t As regai’ds my explanation of the u which takes tlie place of va in the 
root vach, and many others, in certain forms devoid of Guna, Professor 
Hofer (Contributions to Etymology, p. 384), finds it remarkable that we 
so often overlook what is just at hand, and thinks that in the case under 
discussion the u is not to be deduced from the v of va^ but that from va 
vu has been formed j and of this, after rejecting the v, only the u has re- 
mained. In this, however, M. Hofer has, on his part, oveiiooked, that 
the derivation of u fiom vu cannot be separated from the phenomena 
which lun parallei^'thereto, accoiding to which z^proceeds from ya and ri 
from ra. It is impossible to deduce grihyaUy capitur^^^ for grahyatt^ 
in such a manner as to derive rri fiom m, as vu from and thus pre- 
suppose for grihyai^ a grrihyat^^ and hence drop the r. But what is 
more natural than that the semi-vowels should at times reject the vowel 
which accompanies them, as they themselves can become a vowel? Js « 
not the relation of the Old High German ir, ye,’^ to the Gothic yus 
founded on this ? and even that of the Gothic genitive i-ssvara to the to- 
-be-expected yu-zvara% Or must from yus be next formed 2 /zr, and 
hence ir by rejecting the y ^ Can it be that the flothic nominative thius^ 

“ the servant,*' has arisen from the theme thiva, not, which is the readiest 
way of-deriving it, by the v becoming'' zz after the a has been lejected, 
but by forming from thiva first thivu^ and then, by dropping the 
in the nominative tldus^ and m the accusative thm'i I fully acknow- 
ledge M. Hofer^s valuable labours with legard to the Piakrit, but believe 
that, in the case before us, he has suffered himself to be misled by this in- 
teresting and instructive dialect. It is true that the Prakrit is more fre- 
quently founded on forms older than those which come before us in classic 
Sanskrit. I have shewn this, among other places, m the instrumental 
plural {§, 220.), where, however, as usual, the Prakrit, in spite of having 
an older form before it, has nevertheless been guilty of admitting, at the 
same time, a strong corruption. This is the case with the Prakrit 
vuchchadi, ^‘dicitur,^^ I willingly concede to M. Hofer, that this form is 

based 
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suppose a form a-ulda (without the euphonic contraction), 
and hence, in Zend, deduce, according to the common con- 
[Gr. Ed. p 781 ] tractiom the form 6cta, to which 6cfa then, 
according to §. 28., an a would be further prefixed ; so that 
in aocta an augment would in reality lie concealed, 

without being contained in the initial a. This special 
case is here, however, of no great importance to us; but 
this alone is so, that adda, in its termination, is identical 
with the Sanskrit, and comes very near the Greek to of 
e(pep-e-ro, edeiK-vV’^ro. To the latter answers the often re- 
curring hu-nuda, "he praised’ (compare GveeU^ v-jjLvos), with 
an inorganic lengthening of the From the latter may, 
with certainty, be derived the above-mentioned second 
person hu-nu-sha, after the analogy of the aorist 
iirUriidhusha (see §. 469.). In the first person plural I 
have contrasted the^form bar-a-maidhi, which is not dis- 
tinguishable from the present, with the Greek k‘‘(pep-6ixeda ; 
for it isjpka^ from the abovementioned (§.472.) potential 
huidKy6imaidM, that the secondary forms 
are not distinguished, in the first person plural, from the 
primary ones: after dropping the augment, therefore, no 
difference from the present can exist. The form bar-a- 
^dhwem of the second person plural follows from the im- 
perative quoted by Burnouf (Ya^na, Notes, p. XXXVIII.), 
as xayadhwem, * live ye,’ and the precative 

dayadhwemt ‘may ye give.’”*^ 

based on some other older one than the present Sanscrit uchyate^ but I do 
not thence deduce a but merely vachyafe,fov which the Piakrit 

is not at all required 'The Pr§,brit, hke many other languages, has, in 
very many places, weakened an original ato u (see p.36i Note*) : why, 
then, should it not have occasionally done so after the which is homo- 
geneous to the as the Zend, according to Burnouf ’s conjecture, has 
sometimes, through the influence of a v, changed a following ct to d ^ 

* In my opinion, this form (of which more hereafter) must be taken 
for a precative, not for an imperative. 
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537. I hold the augment to be identical in its origin with 
the a privative, and regard it, therefore, as the expression 
of the negation of the present. This opinion, which has 
been already brought fbrward in the “Annals of Oriental 
Literature,” has, since then, been supported by Ag. Denary* 
and Hartung (Greek Particles, II. 110.), bfit opposed by 
Lassen. As, however, Professor L£issen will allow of no ex- 
planation whatever of grammatical forms by annexation, and 
bestows no credit on the verb substantive, clearly as it mani- 
fests itself ill Sanskrit in many tenses of [Gr. Ed. p. 782.] 
attributive verbs, treating it like the old “ everywhere ” and 
“ nowhere,” I am not surprised that he sees, in the explana- 
tion of the augment just given, the culminating point of the 
agglutination system, and is astonished that the first ances- 
tors of the humrn race, instead of sayings “ I saw,” should be 
supposed' to have said “I see not.” This, how^ever, they did 
not do, since, by the negative particle, they did^ ^^o^rvish to 
remove the action itself, but only the ^present time of the 
same. The Sanskrit, in general, uses its negative particles in 
certain compounds in a way which, at the first glance and 
without knowing the true object of the language, appears 
very extraordinary. Thus, uttama-s, “ the highest,” does not 
lose its signification by having the negattve particle a pre- 
fixed to it (which, as in Greek before vowels, receives the 
addition of a nasal) : an-uttamas" is not “ the not highest,” 
or the low,” but in like manner “ the highest,” nay, 
even emphatically* “ the highest,” or ‘‘ the highest of all.” 
And yet it cannot be denied that, in anuttama-s, the par- 
ticle an has really its negative force, but anuttama-s is a 
possessive compound, and as, c. ahala-s (from a and bala), 
“ not having strength,” means, tlierefore, “ weak/’ so cmutta- 
mas signifies properly “ qai alimimum non habety' and 

^ Berlin Jahrb., July 1833, pp, 36, kc, 

3 D 
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hence, quo nemo altior esC It might be expected, that every 
superlative or comparative would be used similarly, that, e, y., 
npunijatama-s or apunyatara-s would signify ‘‘ the purest’*, 
but the language makes no :^urther use of this capability ; it 
does not a second time repeat this jest, if we would so call 
it, at least I am unacquainted with any other examples of 
this kind. But what comes much nearer this use of the 

[G. Ed p. 783.] augment, as a negative particle, than 
the just cited an of anuttama, is this, that ika, “ one,” by 
the prefixing negative particles, just as little receives 
the meaning “ not one” (ouoeiV), “ none,” as vSd-mi, “ I 
know,” through the a of a-vid-am, gets that of “ I know 
not.” By the negative power of the augment, vidmi loses 
only a portion of its meaning, a secondary idea, that of pre- 
sent time, and thus ** one,” by the prefix an or na 

(rmSkaj ndika), does ‘^not lose its existence ^ its personality 
(for Ska is properly a pronoun, see §. 308.), nor even the 
idea o£,ujaito inasmuch as in 6, 7, 8, &c., the idea of “one ” 
is also contained, but only the limitation to unity, as it 
were the secondary idea, “ simply.” It would not be sur- 
prising if aneka and ndika expressed, in the dual, “ two,” 
or, in the plural, “three,” or any other higher number, 
or also “ a few,” “ some but it signifies, such is the decision 

[G. Ed. p. 784.] of the use of language, “ many.” * It 
cannot, therefore, be matter of astonishment, that avSdam, 
through its negative a, receives the signification “ I l5:new,” 

* Wlien Vorlander, in his Treatise, which I hjave just seen, entitled 
“ Basis of an organic acquaintance with the human soul,’'p. 317, says, 
“Negation of present is not yet past time,” he is in the right; hut it may 
be said with eJ^ual right, “ negation of one is not yet plurality ” (it might, 
in fact, he two-ness, three-ness, or nothing), and yet the idea “many is 
clearly expressed by the negation of unity, or limitation to unity ; and in 
defence of the language it may be said, that though the negation of pre- 
sent time is not yet past time, and that of unity not plurality, still the past 
is really a negation of the present, plurality a negation, an overleaping of 
unity; and hence 5oth ideas are adapted to he expressed with the aid of 

negative 
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and not that of “ I shall know.” For the rest, the 
past, which is irrevocably lost, forms a far more decided 
contrast to the present, than Ihe future does, to which we 
approach in the very s^me proportion as we depart ftkrther 
from the past And in form, too, the future is often no way 
distinguished from the present 

538. From the circumstance th^t the proper a privative, 
which clearly manifests a negative force, assumes, both in 
Sanskrit and Greek, an euphonic n before a vowel initial- 
sound, while tl^e a of the augment, in both languages, is con- 
densed with the following vowel (§. 530.), we cannot infer a 
different origin for the two particles. Observe, that e.g, 
swddu, ‘‘ sweet,” as feminine, forms, in the instrumental, 
swddw'd, while in the masculine and neuter it avoids the 
hiatus, not by changing ii into u, but byj;he insertion of an 
euphonic n (com'pare §. 158.). And the augment and the 
common a privative are distinguished in [G-. Ed. p. 785.] 
the same way, since they both apply di%i^nt meflK?ri:or*avoid 

negative particles. Vice versd^ in certain cases negation can also be ex- 
pressed by a phrase for the past ; 

^’’Besen, Besen, 

Seid*s gewesen • 

where gewesen means the same as ^^now no more ” Language never ex- 
presses anything perfectly, but everywhere only brings forward the most 
conspicuous point, or that which appears so To discover this point is 
the business of etymology. A ^^tooth-liaver'* is not yet an elephant,’* 
a ‘^hair-haver** does no^; fully express a “lion**; and yet the Sanskrit calls 
♦he elephant dantin, the lion M'sin If, then, a tooth, danta, is derived 
from ad, “to eat** (dropping the a), or from dans^ ^‘to bite^^ (dropping 
the sibilant), we may again say, “an eater or biter is not Exclusively a 
tooth (it might also be a dog or a mouth)/^ and thus the language re- 
volves in a circle of incomplete expressions, and'denotes things imperfectly, 
by any one quality whatever, which is itself imperfectly pointed out. It 
is, however, certain, that the most prominent quality of the past is what 
may be termed the “non-present/^ by which 'the former is denoted more 
correctly than the elephant is expressed by “ tooth-haver.** 

n n 9 
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the hiatus. The division may have arisen at a period when^ 
though early (so early, in fact, as when Greek and Sanskrit 
were one), the^ augment was no longer conscious of its 
negative power, and was no more than the exponent of 
past time; but the reason why.^ was forgotten, as, in 
general, the p<ortions of words which express grammatical 
I'elations then first became grammatical forms, when the 
reason of their becoming so is no longer felt, and, the s, 
which expresses the nominative, would pass as the exponent 
of a certain case relation only when the perception of its 
identity with the pronominal base sa was extinguished. 

539. From the Latin privative prefix in, and our Ger- 
man un, I should not infer — even if, as is highly probable, 
they are connected with the a privative — that the nasal 
originally belonged^ to the word ; for here three witnesses 
— three languages in fact — which, in mobf* respects, exceed 
the Latin and German in the true preservation of their 
origiiial*"^ri:ate, speak in favour of the common opinion, 
that the nasal, in the negative particle under discussion, in 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, is not a radical. It cannot, 
however, surprise us, if a sound, which is very often intro- 
duced for the sake of euphony, has remained fixed in one or 
more of the cognate dialects, since the language has, by 
degrees, become so accustomed to it that it could no longer 
dispense with it. We may-observe, moreover, as regards the 
German languages, the great disposition of these languages, 
even without euphonic occasion, to introduce an inorganic n, 
whereby so many words have been transplanted froin^ 
the vowel declension into one terminating with a consonant, 

[G. Ed. p^,86.] viz. into that* in 71, or, as Grimm terms it, 
into the weak declension ; and e. g,, the Sanskrit vidhavd, 
** widow,” Latin vidua, Sclavonic vdova (at once theme 
and nominative), is in Gothic, in the theme, viduvdn 
(genitive viduvon-s), whence is formed, in the nominative, 
according to §. 140., by rejecting the n, viduvd. If an was, 
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in Sanskrit, the original form of the prefix under discus- 
sion, its n would still be dropped, not only before conso- 
nants, but also before vowels; for*it is a*general rule in 
Sanskrit, that words ii\ n drop Jhis sound at the beginning 
of compounds; hence, rdjan, ‘"king,” forms, with putra, 
rdja-putraj “king’s son,” and, with indra^ “prince,” rrl- 
jindraf “ prince of kings,” since the a of rdjan, after drop- 
ping the ?^, is contracted with a following i to d 
The inseparable prefixes, however, in respect to the laws 
of sound, follow the same principles as the words which 
occur also in an isolated state. If an, therefore, were the 
original form of the above negative particle, and of the 
augment identical with it, then the two would have become 
separated in the course of time, for this reason, that the 
latter, following strictly the universal fundamental law, 
would have rejected its n before vowels as before conso- 
nants ; the former only before consonants. 

540. In §. 371. we have deduced SansbfiiT negative 
particles a and na from the demonstrative bases of the same 
sound, since the latter, when taken in the sense of “ that,” are 
very well adapted for denoting the absence of a thing or qua- 
lity or the removing it to a distance. If an were the original 
form of the a privative and of the augmejit, then the demon« 
strative base ana, whence the Lithuanian ana^s or an-s, 
and the Sclavonic on, “ that,” would aid in its explanation. 
The identity of the augment with the privative a might, how- 
ever, be also explained, which, indeed, in essentials would be 
the same, by assuming that |;he language, [G, Ed. p. 787.] 
in prefixing an a to the verbs, did not intend the a negative, 
nor to deny the presence of the action, but, tender the a, 
’ meant the actual pronoun in the sense of “that,” and thereby 
wished to transfer the action to the other side, to the distant 
time already past; and that it therefore only once moi'e 
repeated the same course of ideas as it followed in the 
creation of negative expressions. According to this expla- 
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nation, the augment and the a privative would rather stand 
in a fraternal relation than in that of offspring and progenitor. 
The way to botlv would lead directly from the pronoun, while 
in the^ first method of explanation we arrive, from the remote 
demonstrative, first to the negation, and thence to the expres- 
sion of past tinje, as contrary to present. According to the 
last exposition, the designation of the past through the aug- 
ment would be in principle identical with that in which, 
through the isolated particle ^ sma, the present receives 
a past signification. I hold, that is to say, ^ this sma for 
a pronoun of the third person, which occurs declined only 
in certain cases in composition with other pronouns of the 
tliird person (§§.165. &c.), and in the plural of the two first 
persons, where asmi means (in the VMa-dialect} properly 
“ I and she” (“this, that woman”), yU’-shmS, “thou and she” 
(§. 333.).^ As an expression of past timef sma, which also 
often occurs without a perceptible meaning, must be taken 
in the^ s#n&e of “that person,” “that side,” “there,” as 
W. von Humboldt regards the Tagalish and Tongian ex- 
pression for^past time na, which I have compared with 

[G. Ed. p. 788.] the Sanskrit demonstrative base na, and 
thus indirectly with the negative particle na /f where I will 
further remark that I have endeavoured to carry back the 
expression for the future also, in Tongian and Madagas- 
carian, to demonstrative ba^es; viz. the Tongian te to the 
Sanskrit base (which the languages of New Zealand and 
Tahiti use in the form te as article), and the Madagascar 
ho to the base lET sa (§. 345.), which appears in the Tongian 
he, as in the Greek 6, as the article.J 

^ To the derivation of sma, given at p. 464, Note t, it niay be further 
added, that it may also be identified with the pronominal base swa (see 
§.341), either by considering its w ^ a hardened form of y (comp. p. 1 14), 
or vice versd the v of swa a weakening of the m of sma, 

t See my Treatise “ On the Connection of the Malay-Polynesian Lan- 
guages with the Indo-European/^ pp 100. &;c. 

X L.c.pp. 101, 104. 
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5il. No one would consider the circumstance that, in 
Greek, the augment appears in the form e, but the ne- 
gative particle in the form a, which is identical with the 
Sanskrit, as a valid objection against the original id^tity 
of relationship of the two particles; ^r it is extremely 
common in Greek for one and the same a to jnaintain itself 
in one place, and be corrupted in another to e ; as rirvcpa 
both lead to the Sanskrit fufSpa, which stands both 
in the first and in the third person, as the true personal 
termination has been lost, and only the conjunctive vowel 
has remained ; which in Greek, except in the third person 
singular, appears everywhere else as a. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that, from the' point of view of the Greek, we should 
hardly have supposed the augment and the a privative to be 
related, as the spiritual points of contact of the two prefixes 
lie much too co.:cealed. Buttmann derives the augment 
from the reduplication, so that ervTrrov would be an abbrevi- 
ation of rervTTTou, To this, however, the Sanskrit* opposes 
the most forcible objection, in that it 'contrasts with the im- 
perfect eTVTTTov its atSpam, but with the [G.^Ed. p. 709.] 
really reduplicated reTvfpa its tui6pa» The Sanskrit aug- 
mented tenses have not the smallest connection with the re- 
duplicated perfect, which, in the repeated syllable, always 
receives the radical vowel (shortened, if long), while the aug- 
ment pays no regard to the root, and always uses a. If i were 
the vowel of the augment, then in the want of a more satis- 
factory explanation, we might recognise in it a syllable of 
reduplication, because the syllables of reduplication have a 
tendency to w^eakening, to a lightening of their weight; and i, 
as the lightest vowel, is adapted to supply the place of the 
heaviest c, and does, also, actually represent this, as well as its 
long vowel, in the reduplication-syllable of desideratives,* and, 


^ Hence ptpds^ “to wish to drink,^’ for papas or pdpds^ from pd, 
2npatishf “ to wish to cleave,’* for papathh, irom pat; so, also, hhharmi, 

*”• 1 carry.*’ 
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in a certain case, supplies the place of the vowel u too, which 
IS of middling weight, viz. where, in the second aorist in 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the whole root is twice given ; 
e g. duninapi for dupunmn, from un, “ to di- 

mmish.” I cannot, however, see the slightest probability in 
Pott’s opinion ffitym. "Forsch. 11. 73.), that the a of the aug- 
ment may be regarded as a voweP absolutely, and as the re- 
presentative of all vowels, and thus as a variety of the redu- 
plication. This explanation would be highly suitable for 
such verbs as have weakened a radical a to u or and of 
wliich it might be said, that their augment descends from the 
time when their radical vowel was not as yet u or i, but a. 
But if, at all hazards, the Sanskrit augment should be consi- 

[G. Ed. p. 790.] dered to be the reduplication, I should pre- 
fer saying that a radical z, i, u, d has received Guna in the syl- 
lable of repetition j but the Guna vowel aloneiias remained ; and 
thus for hedam^—aivaidam), and this from vividam; 

ab6dlmm^o^6bddhav^J^=aubaudham),aiid this from bSbSdham, 

“ Remark. — According to a conjecture expressed by Hofer 
(Contributions, p. 388), the augment would be a preposition 
expressing ‘ with,’ and so far identical with our ge of parti- 
ciples like gesagfy gemachf, as the German preposition, which, 
in Gothic, sounds and signifies ‘ with,’ is, according to 
Grimm’s hypothesis, connected with the Sanskrit iet sa, 
sam (Greek cruv, Latin cum)c Of the two forms ^ sa, ^ sam, 
the latter occui's only in combination with verbs, the former 
only with substantives.^ In order, therefore, to arrive from 
sam to the augment a, we must assume that, from the earliest 

I carry/' % babliarmi, from bhar (hJiH ) ; tisJithdmiy I stand,” for 
tastdmi, see §, 508, ; in Greek, didmfLi for Bodayfit (Sanskrit daddmi ) ; and 
others. 

* This seems to require qualification. Sam is found constantly in 
combination with substantives, as in W?T, &c. In 

some cases the form may be considered as derived thi’ough a compound 
\erb, but not in all, as in the instance of samanUi, — Translator. 
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period, that of the identity of the Sanskrit and Greek, the 
said preposition, where used to express past time, laid aside its 
initial and terminating sound, like its body, and only pre- 
served the soul, that is, the vowel ; while, in the common 
combinations with verbs, the 5 and m of sam have lived as long 
as the language itself; and while, in German, we make no 
formal distinction between the ge which, merely^by an error, 
attaches itself to our passive particles, and that which accom- 
panies the w’hole verb and its derivatives, as in gebdreii, Ge- 
hurt, geniessen, Genuss, If, for the explanation of the aug- 
ment, so trifling a similarity of form is satisfactory, as that 
between a and sam, then other inseparable prepositions pre- 
sent themselves which have equal or greater claim to be 
identified with the expression of past time; for instance, 
apa, ‘ from,' ‘ away,’ and avat * from,’ ‘ down,’ 
‘off’; ^ffT afz,'‘over’ (atikram, 'to* go over,’ also ‘to 
pass,* ‘to elapse,’ used of time). We might also refer to 
the particle ^ sma, mentioned above, whiqji gives past 
meaning to the present, and assume the rejection of its 
double consonant It is certain, however, that that expla- 
nation is most to the purpose, by which the past prefix has 
suffered either no loss at all, or, if an is assumed to be the 
original form of the negative particle, only such as, accord- 
ing to what has been remarked above (§. 539.), takes place 
regularly at the beginning of compounds. It is also certain 
that the past stands much nearer to the idea of negation than 
to that of combination, particularly as the [G. Ed. p. ^91.] 
augmented preterites in Greek stand so far in contrast to 
the perfect, as their original destination is, to point to past 
time, and not to express the completion of api action. We 
will not here decide how far, in Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, an especial preference for the use of the particle ga, ge^ 
is to be ascribed to the preterite; but J. Grimm, who was the 
first to refer this circumstance to the language (II. 843. 844.), 
adds to the examples given this remark : ‘ A number of 
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passages in Gothic, Old High German, and Middle High 
German, will exhibit it (tlie preposition under discussion) as 
well before the present aif wanting before the preterite, even 
where the action might be tal^en as pejfect. I maintain only 
a remarkable predilection of the particle for the preterite, 
and for the rest I believe that, for the oldest state of the 
language, as in New High German, the ge became inde- 
pendent of temporal differences. It had then still its more 
subtle meaning, which could not be separated from any tense.® 
This observation says little iii favour of Hbfjer’s opinion, 
according to which, so early as the period of lingual identity, 
we should recognise in the expression of the past the prepo- 
sition sum, which is hypothetically akin to our preposition ge. 
Here we have to remark, also, that though, in Gothic and Old 
High German, a predominant inclination for the use of the 
preposition ga, ge^ must be ascribed to the piKrterite, it never 
possessed per se the power of expressing past time alone ; 
for in gavasid^, ‘ he ^dressed,® gavasidSdan, ‘they dressed* 
(did dress), the relation of time is expressed in the 
appended auxifiary verb, and the preposition ga, if not here, 
as I think it is, entirely without meaning, and a mechanical 
accompaniment or prop of the root, which, through constant 
use, has become inseparable, can only at most give an 
emphasis to the idea of the verb. At all events, in gavasida 
the signification which the preposition originally had, and 
which, however, in verbal combinations appears but seldom 
(as in ga-qvimarit ‘to come together’), can no longer be 
thought of.” ^ 

THE AORIST. 

542* The second Sanskrit augmented-preterite, which, on 
account of its seven different formations, I term the multi- 
form, corresponds in form to the Greek aorist, in such wise, 
that four formations coincide more or less exactly with the 

fG-. Ed. p. 792.1 first aorist, and three with the second. The 
forms which coincide with the first aorist all add s to the root, 

f 
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either directly, or by means of a conjunctive vowel L I recog- 
nise in this 5, which, under certain conditions, becomes sh 
(see §. 21. and Sanskrit Grammar^§. lor.), the verb substantive, 
with the imperfect of which the first formation agrees quite 
exactly, only that the d of dsarriy &c., is fost, and in the third 
person plural the termination us stands for an, thus sus for 
dsan. The loss of the d need not surprise us, for in it the aug- 
ment is contained, which, in the compound tense under dis- 
cussion, is prefixed to the root of the principal verb: the 
short a which remains after stripping off the augment might 
be dropped on account of the incumbrance caused by com- 
position, so much the easier, as in the present, also, in its 
isolated state before the heavy terminations of the dual and 
plural, it is suppressed (see p. 695 G. ed.). Thus the sma of 
aJc^hdip-sma, “we did cast,” is distinguished from smas, 

“ we are,” only by the weakened termination of the secon- 
dary forms belonging to the aorist. In the third person 
plural, us stands for an, because us passes for a lighter ter- 
mination than an ; and hence, in the*^ imperfect also, in the 
roots encumbered with reduplication, it regularly takes the 
place of an ; hence, abibhr-us, “ they bore,” for abihhr-an ; ^ 
and, according to the same principle, akshdip-sus for akshdip-^ 
-san, on account of the encumbering of the root of the verb 
substantive by the preceding attributive*root. 

543. Before the personal terminations beginning with t, th, 
and c//?> roots which end with a consonant other than u, 
reject the s of the verb substantive in order to avoid the harsh 
combination of thl-ee consonants ; hence, akshdip-ta, “ ye did 
cast,” for akshdip-sta, as in Greek, from a similar euphonic 
reason, the roots terminating with a consonant ql^breviate, in 
the perfect passive, the terminations adov, [Gr. Ed. p. 793.] 
ade, to dov, Be; rerv^Be, rera^^e, for reTvcfxjBe, rera^Oe: and 
in Sanskrit, from a similar reason, the root sthd, “ to stand,” 
loses its sibilant, if it would come directly in contact with 
the prefix ut ; hence uMhita, “ up-stood,” for ut-sthita* 
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544. For a view of the middle voice, we here give the 
imperfect middle of the verb substantive, which is scarcely 
to be found in isolated uBe — 

DUAL. PLURAL. 

d.^?, dswahi, dsmahi, 

dstJids, ^ dsatharrit dddhwam or ddhwam. 

dsta, dsdtdm, " dsata. 

515. A*s an example of the aorist formation under dis- 
cussion, we select, for roots terminating with a vowel, 
nu ‘‘to lead*”; and, for roots ending with a consonant, 
f^^kship, “to cast.'’ The radical vowel receives, in the 
former, in the active, Vriddhi; in the middle, only Guna, 
on account of the personal terminations being, on the ave- 
rage, heavier ; in the latter, in the active, in like manner, 
Vriddhi; in the middle, no increase at all, ^ 


ACTIVE. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 

and}sliam,akshdipsa9ii,andhJiwa, akshuipswa, andishma, akshdipsma, 

andf{i}i% a]cshdipsi% andishtam, akshdiphm^ andnhta, aJcshdipta} 

andishity akshdipsit, andishtdijiy ak<ihdiptdm} andishusj akshdipsus. 

^ MIDDLE. 

aneshi,^ okshipsiy anhkivahi akshipswnhiy anhhmahi, ak^hipsmahi. 
aneshthdsy akshipthds} mieshdthdm, dk^hipsdthdm, aneddkwariiy^ akshihdhwam^ 
anSshia, aknhipta} aneshdtdmy akshipsdldmy anhJiata,^ akshipsataJ^ 

[G. Ed. p 794.] ^ Regarding the loss of the 5, see §. 543. ^ Sh for 

fi, see J 21 2 Or anidhwam, also auMhuoam^ for s before the dli of 

the personal terminations either passes into d, or is rejected ; and for dhwaniy 
in this and the third formation, dhwam also may be nsed, probably from 
the earlier ddwam, for shdwam. ^ Regarding the loss of the w, 

which belongs to the personal termination, see §. 459. 


546. The similarity of the middle akshipsi to Latin per- 
fects like scripsi is very surprising; for only the aug- 
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ment is wanting to complete a perfect countertype of the 
Sanskrit form. The third person scripsit answers better 
to the active form akshdipsit which, without Vriddhi, 
would sound akship&il ; the Latin vexit {vea-sit) answers to 
the Sanskrit avdkshit of the"* same imporf ; and 

again, vexi corresponds to the middle avakshL The two 
languages have, from a regard to euphony, clanged their 
Ii before the s of the verb substantive into the guttural 
tenuis, and k requires, in Sanskrit, ^ sh for ^ s (see p. 2l). 
The comparison of vexi with avakshi may appear the 
better substantiated, as the second person also vexisti may 
be traced back to a middle termination; riz. to tMs of 
akship-thds (for akshipsthds) ; so that the final s would have 
been dropped, and d have been weakened to u I now 
prefer this explanation to that according to which I have 
formerly idelritiSed the termination M with the Sanskrit 
perfect termination tha; and in general I consider the 
Latin perfect^ wliich, according to its meaning, might just 
as well have been called aorist, entirely independent of 
the Greek and Sanskrit perfect, in order tllat, in all its 
forms, I may refer it to the aorist. In this no great^ 
obstacles stand in our way; for while perfects in si, at 
the first glance, shew themselves to be aorists, although not 
so readily by comparison with the Greek as with the 
Sanskrit, even cucurri, momordi, cecini, and similar forms, 
in spite of their reduplication, do not oppugn the theory 
of the aorist formation, and very w’ell [G. Ed p. 795.] 
admit of being placed beside forms like achuchuram, middle 
achuchuri (from achuchurat), from chur, ‘‘ to steal,^' and 
Greek forms, as eTre^ror, of whici^ more here- 

after. They would, therefore, like the imperfect and the 
aorists, as scripsi*, vexi, mansi, have merely lost the aug- 
ment, and have thus been associated with the Sanskrit and 
Greek perfect. 

547. Perfects like scdbi, Mi, Ugi, fugu fodi, exclusive of 
the lengthening of their vowel, mjght be compared with 
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Sanskrit aorists like alipam, middle alipe (from 

alipai)y and Greek as e\nrov» On account of the length- 
ening of the vowel, however, this comparison appears 
inadmissible; and I believe that, jn their origin, they 
agree with forms like scripsi, vexiy or with such as cucurri, 
tutudL In the^ first Case, the lengthening of the vowel 
must pass as compensation for the s of the verb substan- 
tive, which has been dropped, on the same principle as 
that on which divUi from dividsi, on account of the loss 
of the df has lengthened its short radical vowel, or as in 
Greek, forms like peXag, lorjag^ SeiKvvgy BiSovg, Trot;?, rtdetgy 
in compensation for the loss of a consonant, have received 
an indemnification in the preceding vowel. Still closer 
lies the comparison with aorists like ecprjvccy eu- 

(ppdvay ecrreiXa, e/xeiva. It is certain that the liquids, 
also, must, in the aorist, have originally acSnitted the com- 
bination with cr, and that forms like ecpavcra (as in Sanskrit, 
amansiyAn Latin, marisi)^ e'^aXorcc, eVreAcra, have existed, and 
that in these aorists the length of the vowel is in conse- 
quence of the"" suppression of the cr. But if Latin perfects 
like Ugiy fugiy according to their origin, should fall to the 
Sanskrit seventh aorist formation {ackCichurarriy asisilamy 
or asisilam from sil), ^they then contain a concealed redupli- 
cation, as, according to Grimm, do our preterites, as hiefsy 
Old High German hiaz (—Gothic haihait), and legiy scdbiy 
fugiy f6di, would consequently be contractions from le~egiy 
[G, Ed. p. 796 ] sca-abiy fa-iigiy fo-^odiy for lelegi, scacabiy &c., 

r 

with suppression of the consonant of the second syllable, 
by which that of the first loses the appearance of a con- 
sonant affixed by reduplication, as is the case in the Greek 
ylvopat from ytyvopat (for yi-yev-o-pa^y where, after re- 
moving the y of the base syllable, the syllable ylv receives 
the appearance of a radical syllable, while in fact only the v 
represents the root.* 


* A. Benary, also (System of Roman Sounds, pp.41,&c.), explains 
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548. I must decidedly pronounce forms like dpt, fr^yh 
fici, to be reduplicated, and I have already done this, when 
I farther recognised in them true ^ perfects.^ As perfects, 
they would be analogous to Sanskrit forms like 
dpimn, “ we atoned, ’’S of which hereafter. As jaorists, 
they have adsam I was ruined,’’ for their proto- 

type, which I deduce from ananiiam, by d?opp|pg the n of 
the, second syllable; and I refer '’it to the seventh aorist 
formation, while the Indian grammarians regard it as an 
anomaly of the sixth. Therefore, like anisam from 

ana{n)imm, h regard cepi as a contraction of cacipi, as the 
Latin e as a colliquidation of a-f-i frequently answers to the 
Sanskrit e.g. in Uvir, corresponding to the Sanskrit cUvar 
{dkm). With regard to the second syllable of the pro-sup- 
posed forms like cadpUfafici, we may com- [G Ed. p. 797.] 
pare such perfects as cecinit tetigh whicji in like manner, on 
account of the root being loaded with the reduplication, 
have weakened the radical a to i. The forms dpi f^ci, &e., 
must, however, have arisen at a period when l:he law had 
not as yet been prescribed to the syllables of,reduplication 
of replacing the heaviest vowel a by e, but when as yet® 
the weakening of the radical vowel in the syllable of the base 
was sufficient. But if the previous existence of forms 
like cadpi fafid, is not admitted, and cecipi fejid, are 
made to precede the present dpi fdi we must then 


forms ]ikef6dif^di, from reduplication, but assumes the dropping of the 
syllable of reduplication and the lengthening of the radical syllable m 
compensation for its loss, against which I have expressed my opinion, m 
the Berlin Jahrb. (Jan. 1838, p 10) ; since this explanation, unlike the 
re-active effect of a suppression, by compensation in the Receding sylla- 
ble, has no other analogous cas.* to corroboiate it. 

^ In my Eeview of Benary s System of Roman Sounds (Berlin Jahrb, 
1 c. p 10). Since then, Pott, also, in his Review of the same book (m the 
Hall. Jdhib.) has noticed this case, but declared himself, without suffi- 
cient grounds in my opinion, against my view of the matter. 
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deduce dpi from ceipi, pci from feici, in such wise that the 
first vowel absorbs the second, and thereby becomes long, 
just as I }iave_ already, in my System of Conjugation, de- 
duced subjunctives like legds, leg&mus^ from legais, legaimm. 
The form igi has this advantage over other perfects of the 
kind, that it has not lost a consonant between the two ele^ 
ments of which fts ^ is composed, z. e. between the syllable of 
repetition and that of the iiase : it is the contraction of a-igi 
or e-igU and therefore, together with MU imi, if the latter 
are likewise regarded as reduplicated forms (from e-edU 
e-emi), deserves particular notice, % As we ascribe an aoristic 
origin to the Latin perfects, we might also see in igU MU 
§mU a remnant of the augment. 

549. I return to the second person singular in sfU If in 
it, of serpistU vexistU cucurrisfU cepistif we recognise the San- 
skrit middle termination fhds, and in the whole an aorist, 
then serpsisti does not answer so exactly fo nkshipthas for 
ahhipstds as to the fourth aorist formation, which, indeed, 
is not used iil the middie, and in roots ending with a conso- 
nant, not in the active also, but which originally can scarcely 
r [G. Ed. p. 798.] have had so confined a use as in the pre- 
sent state of the language; and, together with the active 
aydsisham (from yd, “ to go ”), we might expect the previous 
existence of a middle, whence the second person would be 
ayd-shhthds, in which forms like serpsisti are, as it were, 
reflected. The Sanskrit srip (from sarp), would, ac- 
cording to this formation, if it were used in the middle, pro- 
duce ampsishthds. We may notice, also, with regard to 
the s which precedes the t in the forms serpsisti, serpsistis^ 
which, in §. 454., has been explained as an euphonic addi- 
tion, that the Sanskrit precative, which in the middle like- 
wise unites the s of the verb substantive with the root 
(either directly, or through a conjunctive vowel i), pre- 
fixe., another s, which is, perhaps, merely euphonic, to the 
personal terminations beginning with t or th, which 
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through the influence of the preceding becomes sh. Tlie 
second person singular of the root srip, if it were used in 
the middle, would be sppsi^hthdsy to wljich the Latin 
serpsisti approaches closely, where, how^ever, it is to be 
observed, that the i of the Latin serji-sA-sti is only a con- 
junctive vowel, while the z of W!^\m'^^^snpsis^thas expresses 
the relation of mood. The third person §li^gular is 
sripszshta, the second and third person dual, sripszydsth&m, 
sripszydstdm ; but the second sibilant does not extend 
farther; e.g, ^the first person plural is no more sripshh- 
mahif than, in Latin, serpsismus, but snpsimahi, like serp- 
simus. Yet the Sanskrit readily admits the combination 
shm; for it uses, according to the third aorist formation, 
abodhishmat “we knew,” middle, abodhishmahi 

550. In support of the opinion, that, in the second 
person singular *>of the Latin aoristsi which are called 
perfects, a middle termination is contained, which, however, 
has lost sight of this origin, and passes as ^a common 
active, I will call attention to the fact, that even in Greek, 
in spite of its possessing a perfect middle [G^Ed. p. 799] 
voice, an original middle form has, in a particular case, 
taken its position in the active voice; for, in the third 
person plural imperative, repirovTOiv corresponds almost as 
exactly as possible to the Sanskrit middle tarpantdm. In 
languages in which the middle, a voice, is wanting, indi- 
vidual formal remnants of that voice can have been only 
noaintained, where they fill up the place of any hiatus, which 
has arisen in the\ctive, or stand beside an active termi- 
nation, which has been likewise retained, bearing the same 
meaning as it does, and being, as it were, a ’^riation of 
it ; as in Irish, in the first person plural, together with the 
form mar (—Sanskrit mas, Latin mus, Greek peg), a maoid 
exists, which at will assumes its place, and which I have 
already elsewhere compared with the Zend maidM, and 

3 E 
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Greek fieSa, for which the Sanskrit gives mahS, as an abbre- 
viation of madM (§. 472.). 

551. As regards the Latin first person singular in si 
in spite of the striking resemblance of forms like vexi, mansi, 
to the Sanskrit li£e avakshl amansl the coincidence may 
so far be said to be accidental, as their i may be explained 
to be a vTeakenino: of a, so that the termination si of 
Latin perfects would correspond to the Greek era of eAo-cra, 
eroTT-cra. I am really of opinion, that the Latin forms 
in si do not correspond to the Sanskrit first aorist formation, 
but, at least for the majority of persons, to the second, 
which, like the Greek first aorist, inserts an a between 
the s of the verb substantive and the personal terminations. 
This a is treated nearly as, in the special tenses, the a of the 
first and sixth classes (see.§. 109A 1.), viz. lengthened, in 
the first person dual and plural, before <^*(2 and ma. As, 
then, the a of vah-a-sl vah-a-tl vah-a-tha, appears in the 
Latin, veh-i-Sj veh-i-f, veh-i-tis, as i in like manner the d of 

^ 4r> 

vah-d-mus appears as i in veh-i-mus; so that we soon arrive 
at the conj6c*ture that the i of dic-si-stl dic-si-f, dic-si-mnSf 
dic-si-stisj is a weakening of a, and that therefore si cor- 

[G.Ed.p,800.] responds to the Greek ora, the Sanskrit sa, sd 
(euphonic slia,sh6)\ thus, dic-si~mus:=eSelK-cra-fji.eVf adik-shd- 
-ma; dic-si-stis=edeiK-cra-T€, adik-sha-ta. The connection, 
therefore, between vec-si-t and the Sanskrit avdk-sM-t would 
not be so close, as I before -assumed, and for avdk-shi-t we 
should have to imagine a form of the second formation — ^thus 
avak~sha~t — in order to compare with it%ec-si-f, as die -si-t 
actually answers to adik-sha-t (Greek eSeiK-cre from eSeiK- 
-cra-T, compare eSelK-aa-ro). In the second person, die- 
-si-sti answers to the Sanskrit middle adik-sha-thds, '‘thou 
shewedst,” if the s, which precedes the U is only of a euphonic 
nature, and introduced by the inclination of the ^ to a 
preceding s. 
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552. But even if the Latin perfect forms in si are 
allotted to the Sanskrit second and Greek first aorist forma- 
tion, still it remains most highly *probabie that the first 
person singular belongs^ to the rg^iddle voice ; for the j;pwel a 
of the aorist formation under discussion is rejected in San- 
skrit before the termination i of the first peiison middle; and 
while, according to the analogy of the imperfect, adiJcshi 
{=^adik’-sha-i) might be expected, instead of it is found adik- 
-shi in most exact accordance with the Latin dic-sL From 
the active foriji adiksham it is a difficult step to the Latin 
dixi ; for although, in Greek, a final m is sometimes entirely 
lost, and, for example, edei^a corresponds to the Sanskrit adik^^ 
fnam, and, in the accusative singular of bases ending with a 
consonant, a answers to the Sanskrit am (TroSa, padam, pedem) , 
yet, in Latin, the final m of the Sanskrit^has, in similar cases, 
always been retained ; for example, in the first person the 
blunt termination of the secondary forms has been, without 
exception, maintained, in preference •to, the mcTfe full mi of 
the primary forms ; thus, dicibamt dicarrif dicerem, dixerim , 
and so it is highly probable that, in the perfect also, dixim < 
would be said, if the first person was based on the Sanskrit 
active adiksham, and not on the middle. [G. Ed. p. 801.] 

It is certain that, at the period of the^ unity of language, 
the abbreviated form adikshi could not as yet have existed, 
but for it, perhaps, adlkshama or adikshamdm {=e^ei^dfj.r}v, 
see §. 4'ri.). But even these forms conduct us more readily 
than adiksham to the Latin dixi,* since the first person sin- 
gular in Latin has lost its termination exactly where another 
vowel stood after the m, 

553. In the third person plural, the Latin Hix^runt ap- 
parently corresponds to the Sanskrit and Greek adiksham 
eSei^av, It scarcely admits of any doubt, that the r has pro- 
ceeded from s (as is common between two vowels), and 
that, therefore, in die-s^unt for dic-sesunt (as eram, erot for 


# Cf. p. 12*27 G. ed. Note t. 
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esamt eso\ tlie auxilary verb is twice contained, or is 
reduplicated, whether this form belongs to the Sanskrit 
fourth formation*; where^ e. g, a-yd-sUhus has proceeded from 
a-yd-s^hant, or, as is^ more probable, -pie third person, first on 
Roman ground, and after the aim and origin of the s of dic-si 
had been forgf)tten, felt the necessity for being clearly 
invested with the verb substantive. This distinctness, how- 
ever, subsequently became indistinct. As regards this su- 
periority of the third person plural to the other persons, it is 
in accordance with the phenomenon, that, in ^Greek, hide 
-(xa-r, ede-cra-r, are used, but not eriBe-aa-yiev, er/de-cra-Te; 
not ede-<Ta-fJLev, ede-cra-re. The short termination not form- 
ing a syllable may have favored the annexation of the aux- 
iliary verb ; this reason, however, did not exist in the middle- 
passive; hence, er/^e-vTo, not erzde-cra-vTo. The Prakrit 
regularly annexes, in the first person plui^al of the present 
and imperative, the verb substantive, without extending it to 
the second %nd tliP’d^ person, as, gachchhamha (mha 

from ^ sma) we go.'”^ 

[G. Ed, p. 802.] 554. To return to the Latin dixdrunt, we 
might, instead of it, expect dixerunt, with short e, as i before 
r is readily replaced by e : the long e, however, is just as 


See p. 110, §, 109^. (6) ; and comp. Lassen Insiitutiones Ling. Prdcr , 
pp. 192, 335 1 Essai sur le Fal^r-^. 181 ; Hofer De Pmcr, DiaLy p. 184 
As Professor Lassen has, in this place, recognised the verb substantive, 
and been the first to remark it, although it is in like manner represented 
only by a single letter, it is difficult to conceive he prefers to recog- 
nise in the 5, which, in several Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin tenses, extends 
to all the persons of the three numbers, rather the old everywhere and 
nowhere," thffii the verb substantive (Ind. Biblioth. III. p. 78). Such 
contradiction must appear to me more flattering than to hear that the 
verb substantive was so palpable in the places mentioned, especially in 
Sanskrit, that it could not escape even the most short-sighted eye. I must 
certainly consider it honorable to me to have perceived so long ago as 
the year 1815 that which astonishes . Professor Lassen in 1830, whose 
acuteness has been so abundantly testified in other departments of San- 
skrit philology. 
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surprising as that of dic-^-ham for dic-i-bam; and it may be 
added to what was remarked in §. 527., that the ^ of legi-bam 
and that otlegi-runt probably rest .on the^ same principle, 
that in both forms the originally short vowel has been 
lengthened, that the \^hoIe might gain more pof^er, to 
bear the appended auxiliary verb. , From tliis principle 
may also be explained the Vriddhi increase® of 
ak^hdipsam, which does not prevent the assumption, that 
on account of the preponderating weight of the middle 
terminations, this vowel increase has been withdrawn, in 
order not to make the whole too unwieldy. Remark the 
case already mentioned, that the imperative termination 
fv dhi has preserved its full form only under the pro- 
tection of a preceding consonant; and in the Gothic pre- 
terite all verbs which have a long vowel or diphthong 
in the root, and^a part of those with* a before a doubled 
consonant, on account of this powerful build can bear the syl- 
lable of reduplication. But if only powerful [G.^Ed. p. 803.] 
forms can bear certain burthens, it* need not surprise us, 
if the language, in order to extend to its vocables the re- 
quisite capacity, introduces a lengthening of vowels, or’ 
diphthongizations, which have this object alone. It is 
probable that, in Sanskrit, a middle also, with di for i cor- 
responded to the above-mentioned ak^Jmipsam (§. 544.), and 
the abbreviation may have commenced, through the re- 
acting influence of the personal terminations of the middle, 
which were heavy at the time when no abbreviation existed 
— at a period wlifen the language was no longer conscious 
that the great vowel fulness of akshdipsam was caused ' 
precisely in order to afford a more powerful ^support for 
the burthen of the auxiliary verb. 

555. The formation of the aorist under discussion, in 
spite of its wide diffusion in Greek and Latin, is, in San- 
skrit, of but \ery limited use, and has been retained only 
in roots in s, sh, and k , ' without, however, necessarily 



LCt. Ed p.804.] 
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belonging to those letters, or extending to all roots with 
these terminations, as before s they all pass into k. On 
account of the according to §. 2L, the s of the auxiliary 
verb is changed into sh; and thus ksh oi adihsham, adihshU 
“ I sheVed corresponds to' the Greek and Latin x {=ks) 
of eSet^a, dixl^ I annex a general view of the complete 
conjugatiorf of the two active forms — 


SANSKRIT. 

ACTIVE MIDDLE. 

adik-sha-m, adik’-shi, 
adik^^^has, adik-sha-thdSf 
adik-slm-t, adik-^ha-ta. 


SINGULAR. 

GREEK. LATIN. 


ACTIVE. MIDPLE. 

e§eiK-aa, eSeiK-dd-jX'jv, dic-si 

eSe/K-cra-S’, eS'e/zc-crco, dic-sl-sli. 

eSeiK-cre, eSeiK^ara-To, dlc-si-t 


adik-shd-va, adik-shd-vahjtt 
ad\k-sha-tam, adik-shd-thdm,^ 
adik-sha-tdm, adik-shd-tdirii^ 


DUAL. 

.... eBeiK^a-d-fJLedov 
edeiK-ca-Tov, edeik-ca^crdov 
e^etK-crd-TT^v, eSeiK^crd^crdr^v 


adlk-shd-'ina, adik~shd-mahU 
adikrsha-ta, adik-sha-dhwam^ 
adik-sha-n, adik-sha-nta, 


PLURAL. 

€delK-<Ta-fiev, kdeiK-aa^iJLeda, dic-si-mus. 
edeiK-cra-re, eJe/ic-cra-crde, dic-si-stis* 
eSeiK-cra-Vf eSelK-cra-vTo, dicsd-runf. 


1 From adik-sha^dthdm. “ From adik-sha-dtdm. 


556. As the Sanskrit, in its periphrastic formation of 
the reduplicated preterite, of which we will speak more in 
detail hereafter, together with krij ‘^to make,” applies the 
two roots of ^'to be,” since e.g. ch6raydm~dsa, like chdraydni'- 
babhuva, signifies "‘I” and “he stole;” so the Latin, also, 
for its aorist perfects, has called in the aid both of ES 
and FU. From FU I have already, in my System of 
Conjugation, derived the syllable ui, of ama-vU audi-vi, 
and mon-uL I think, however, I have been wrong in com- 


* The ^oimection of dico with detKPu/ii is unacknowledged: remark the 
mode of expression dicis causcu 
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paring the v and u of vi^ ui, with the / of fuL It appears 
better, instead of rejecting the u of fui, to assume that the 
/ has been dropped ; just as the d* of duo Jibs been lost in 
vkjintl, bis, bi (bi-pes), or as, in Tongian, iia corresponds to 
the New Zealand dua, ‘‘'two” (^iSanskri’fc dwa). ^ 

557. The u of {f)uh according to the prevailing principle, 
has been changed between two vowels into v, but Vith a con- 
sonant preceding it is retained ; hence amavi, audivi, con- 
trasted with monuL Fid found occasion for [G. Ed. p. 805.] 
abbreviation in the incumbrance of the preceding principal 
verb, according to the same principle as that by which the 
first syllable of the Latin decern^ decim (undecim, duodecim), 
has escaped the French contractions like douze, treize, or as 
the d of the number “ ten,” in several Asiatic and European- 
Sanskrit dialects, is weakened to r or 

55S. The most^ convincing proof tlTat in amavi, audivi, 
moniii, the verb substantive is contained, is furnished by 
potui ; for this form belongs to a verb, throughoj^t which the 
combination with the verb substantive prevails. The tenses 
from ES, which are in use, select this root ; thus, possum 
(from potsum), pofsram, potsro, possim, pos-sem ; but the ^ 
perfect must betake itself to FU, fui ; hence pot’-ui, for pot-- 
fid, which would be inadmissible. Pof-fui might have been 
expected, but the language preferred abandoning one of the 
irreconcileable consonants ; and. it would be difficult for any 
one, on account of the loss of the /, to declare the form potuh 
contrary to the analogy of all the other tenses, to be simple. 
But if pot-ui is coihpounded, then the application of this un- 
mistakeable hint of the language, with regard to mon-uU ama- 
vi, audi-vi, se-vi, si-vi, w6-vi, is apparent of itself. We may 
observe, that this-yi, also, just Bsbam and runt (legi-bam, legi- 


^ P. 447 G. ed., &c. To the same class belong the Mai. and Javan. 
las and Maldivian los of forms hke dua-hdxLS (Mai ), ro-las (Jav,), rodos 
(Maldiv.), “twelve.” 
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runt, scTips^-Tunt), feels the necessity of being supported by 
a long vowel; and hence, in place of the short vowel of sero, 
satum, smo, situm, m6ve&, motum, exhibits a long one (com- 
pare §§. 527. 554.) 

559r'In order tha'c the perfects in ui vi, may, from their 
origin, appear as aoris.ts, we must carry back the simple fui 
[G. Ed. p.«3O0 } itself to an aorist, and this is easily done. 
It is only necessary to observe the close connection between 
fuit and the Sanskrit and Greek aorist a-bhut, e<pv(T). On ac- 
count of its personal sign tfuit answers less to babhitva, 7re(j>vKe, 
if the loss of the syllable of reduplication is admitted as readily 
as that of the augment. I shall return hereafter to this subject. 

560. The third Sanskrit aorist formation is distinguished 
from the second in this, that the auxiliary verb is connected 
with the root of the attributive verb by means of a conjunc- 
tive vowel L Through the influence of thi§ i the s is changed 
into sh, but is, at the same time, preserved from suppression 
in those ca^es where the first formation, to avoid the accu- 
mulation of three consonants, drops the sibilant (see §. 543.). 
While, e. g.y'^kshipf in the second person plural, exhibits afc- 
shdipta for akshdipsta, from budh, ‘‘ to know,'” comes, in the 
same person obodhA-^hta. On the other hand, in the third 
formation in the second and third person singular active, the 
sibilant is lost, and the conjunctive vowel is lengthened in 
compensation, as it appears to me, for this loss; hence, abddh” 
-z-5, “ thou knewest,” ahddh-iA, he knew,*” in contrast with 
ah6dhA-shamt and all the other persons. I believe I per- 
ceive the ground of this solat on in thisj'^that, as the second 
and third person singular have a simple s and t for their ter- 
minations, ^he retention of the sibilant would occasion the 
forms aiddhiksh (euphonic for abodhish-s)^ abddhisht; whence, 
according to a universal law of sound (see §. 94.), the last 
consonant would have to be rejected. In the case before us, 
however, the language preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, 
rather to give up the auxiliary verb than the personal sign. 
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although, in the imperfect, the case frequently occurs that the 
second and third person singular are of the same sound, be- 
cause they have lost their distinguishing mark; hence, 
(Mhhar, avak, signify both “ thou didst carry,” [G. Ed. p. 807.] 
thou didst speak,” anJ "‘he did carry,* lie did speak”; in 
the first case for abibhar-sh, avak-sh (s after r and Ic becomes 
sh)t in the second for ahibhar-f, ^avak-f» I annex the full 
formation of abSdliA-sham and its middle, with the remark, 
that the radical vowel in roots ending with a consonant 
receives Guya in the two active forms ; wdiile roots ending 
with a vowel, as in the first formation, have, in the active, 
Vriddhi, in the middle, Guna; e,g. andvisham, anavi^hif 
from uih ** to praise.” 

ACTIVE. 


SINGULAR. 

ahdilhA-shans 

abodli-i-s, 

ah6dh-i-tj 


DUAL. 

abddli-i-shwa, 
ahodh-i-di^m, 
abd'Ui-i-sh tartly 


PLURAL. 

ab6dh-i~shma, 

ab6dli-i-fihta, 

ahodh-i-aJniSK 


ah6dli-i-Hhty 

ah6dh-i-shthdsy 

ah6dh-i-shta, 


MIDDLE. 

abddli'-i’-shzvahi, 

abddk-i-shdthdmy 

abddh-4-didtdm, 


abMIi’-i’-shmahi. 

ahodh-i-ddhwam} 

ahodh-i-diata,^ 


^ According to the law of sound for ahodisdf^am, 2 Regarding the 
rejection of ? 2 , see §, 459., and compare Ionic forms like Trewavarai, 


561. The contrast of abodhis, abodinty with abodhisham 
and all other forms combined with the verb substantive, is 
very remarkably in aceoi'dance with the phenomenon, that 
the Old Sclavonic preterite, in which we have recognised 
the Indo-Greek aorist (see §. 255. m.), has likewise, in the 
second and third person singular, dropped the verb substan- 
tive, but retained it in all the other persons. But from forms 
like abddhiSy abddhity the final consonant 

also, in Sclavonic, must be dropped, because the Sclavonic 
generally, according to the conjecture expressed in §. 255. /.» 
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[G. Ed. p. 808] has lost all the original final consonants; 
hence budi, “thou didst wake/’ answers to 

ab6dh4-s, “ thou didst know,” or ‘‘didst awake” ks?am Mdi, 
he did awake/' to abudhit, “he did know,” 'Mie did 

awake” / and on the ^ other hand, Se^AnCTE bud-i-de, “ye did* 
awake,” to abSdhd-shta, “ ye did know,” ye did 

awake.” F annex the whole for comparison, in which, 
however, the remarks of the following paragraphs are not 
to be overlooked. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. ^ 

SANSKRIT, OLD SCLAV, SANSKRIT. OLD SCLAV. 

abddh^-shami bud-ich, ahodh-i’-diwa^ hudd-chovcd. 

ab6dh4-s, btiddd*^ ah6dh4-'ihpm>y bud-i-sta. 

ab6dh4df bud4-\ abodh-i-shtfim, bud4-da, 

^ PLURAL. 

SANSKRIT. OLD SCLAVONIC. 

ctbodh-i'-shma, budd-chorm?* 

^ abodh-ri-^ta, bud-t-ste. 

abodh’-t-shiiSt hudA-shan. 

^ See f . 255. w. See §§, 255. m* 563. 

562. The preceding comparison furnishes one of the 
fairest parallels which can be anywhere drawn between 
the Sanskrit and its European sister idioms. The agree- 
ment of the two languages, however, if we go back to their 
original forms, is not quite so perfect as might be at first 
glance believed. The i of the Sclavonic bddA-ch is, for 
instance, in its derivation, different from th^ i of the Sanskrit 
ah6dhA-sham; for bMA-fi, “to wake,” does not correspond 
to the Sansk^^it primitive verbs, whence ab6dhA~sham pro- 
ceeds, but to the causal b6dhaydmh ‘‘ I make to know, 
[G. Ed. p. 809.] bring to consciousness, wake” ; on which 
account we have above compared (§. 447. p. 648 G. ed.) the 
second person present bMA-sh-i, with bodh-aya-si, and in 
§. 505. identified the middle i of bud-idi with the character 
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aya of the Sanskrit tenth class, with which the causal forms 
agree. In spite of this, the circumstance that the Sclavonic 
verbs in general retain their claias syllables in the tense 
under discussion, produces, in the preterite, a remarkable 
’similarity between such verbs hs have^ i as the defivation- 
vowel and the Sanskrit third formatic^n of the aorist, although, 
in fact, the Sclavonic preterite belongs to fhe first Sanskrit 
aorist formation. Compare aa% *'1 gave,” aacte, 

da-ste, ye gave,” with Sanskrit forms like andl-sham, andi- 
-shta : ^ ddy '' to give,” follows the fourth formation, but 
would form addsam, addsta, according to the first 

563 . In the first person dual and plural the Old Sclavonic 
inserts between the auxiliary verb and the personal character 
an 0 , as a conjunctive vowel, so that in this respect da-ch-o-vay 
da-ch-o<a, agree more with the Sanskrit second and Greek 
first aorist formation {adiksh-d-vay adiksh-d-may eBel^-a-ixev) 
than with andishwa, andishma; but the o is not an old heredi- 
tary possession brought from the East, but a s^ibsequent in- 
sertion to avoid the combination cliv, dim. The Servian, also, 
which has in its preterites (in the imperfect 3nd in the so- 
called simple preterite) left the sibilant of the verb substan- 
tive (where it has not been entirely dropped) in its original 
form, has kept free from the conjunctive vowel ; as, igrasmo, 

we played.” For the most part, the aorist, in Old Scla- 
vonic, is corrupted by the guttjiralization of the sibilant in 
the first person of the three numbers. The relation to 
the Sanskrit in this manner becomes similar to that of the 
plural locative Jn ch to the Sanskrit in su or sAw, as in 
vdova-ch = vidhavd-su, in the widows ” ; snocha-ch 

= '^msnushd-suy ''in the daughters-in-law” ; SG. Ed. p. 810 .] 
also similar to that of the pronominal plural genitives in ch 
to the Sanskrit in sdm or sAdm, so that 
same relation to ti-shu, in respect of its mutation and 
abbreviation, as bud4-ch has to ab6dh-i-sham. 

564 . In the third person plural, in Old Sclavonic, instead 
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of sha, chu also is used, but only in the case where the pre- 
ceding vowel is an u or ye, and then both sha and chu (re- 
garding u from mi see §. 463.) are used at pleasure ; e. < 7 . 
MA^AinA ma^asha, or ma^achtl, “they anointed”; 

hyechu or B:bmA byesha, “ they were/’* 

565. In the second and third person singular, according to 
Dobrowsky, instead of the forms without termination, ending 
with the class or root- vowel, those in me she also occur 
He gives, indeed, in his first conjugation (p. 524) from glago- 
lach, “ I spoke,” glagola as second and third person ; but from 
MA^A^ ma^ach, “ I anointed,”’ he gives ma^auie ma^ashe as 
second and thii’d person, for which, in both persons, we find 
in Kopitar ma^a ma^a. From the special point of view of 
the Sclavonic we might easily fancy we saw the personal 
sign in the me she of ma^auie ma^ashe, “ thou didst anoint,” 
compared with the present MAdiEixin T^ascheshi, “ thou 
anointest,” with the slight alteration of shi to she ; and then 
assume an inorganic transfer from the second to the third per- 
[G. Ed, p. 811 .] son, as our German sind has made its way, 
from its proper place, into the first person, or, as in Old and An- 
glo-Saxon, the termination of the second person plural has been 
imparted both to the first and third, and in the Gothic passive 
the third person plural has replaced both the second and first 
But if, in the Old Sclavonic preterite, we have recognised the 
Sanskrit aorist and the euphonic law, which has destroyed all 
original final consonants (§.255. L), we easily pefceive that 
the she of ma:^Aiiie ma^ashe, “ thou didst anoint,” stands for 
shes^ and that of ma^aiue ma^ashe, “he anointed,” [or shet; and 


* The difference of writing the third person plural between Kopitar 
and Dobrowsky had escaped me in § j, 463, and 465. ; the former (Glago- 
lita, pp. 61, 62) writts IHA ahy'i^ the latter, whom I have followed, UIA 
sita. Though Kopitar, as I doubt not, is right, still the form sha, if it 
never even occurs, or very rarely, is so far the elder, as the y of shy a is to 
ho considered an inorganic prefix, as in many other forms (see §. 255. wO* 
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that this s}ie(s)i she(f), of the second and third person rests on 
the Sans, sis, sit, of the above-mentioned akshdipszs, ahsMipsit 
(§. 545.). I do not say on shas, shut, of a^ik-shas, adik-shat 
=^eSeiK-(ragf eoetK-<re, (p. 782); for although the termination 
’of MA^AuiE ma^a-she is^nearly iSentical *^nth that of t'Se^/c-cre, 
still the second person plural mA3ACT£ ma^aste (not ma^aihete 
ma^ashefe) teaches us that the Sclavonic aorist farmation be- 
longs to the Sanskrit first, not to tl^e second (= Greek first). 

566. I believe, too, that forms like the above-mentioned 
hiidi, ‘‘thou didst wake,” “he did wake,” originallv had ano- 
ther syllable she after it; thus budi from hudishe ; nese, 
“thou didst bear,” “he bore,” from neseske; as in Servian 
all imperfects in the second and third person singular actually 
terminate in she. But in the said dialect the Sanskrit 
aorist has split into two tenses, of which one is called in 
Wuk’s Grammai^ (translated by J. Grimm) “imperfect,” the 
other “simple preterite.” The former carries the sibilant 
of the verb substantive, in the form of m sh ox; c s, through 
all the persons, with the exception of the first person singular 
and third plural ; the latter has entirely lost ft in the sin- 
gular, but exhibits it in the plural -also, in the third personr 
I annex for comparison the two tenses of nrpSM 'igram, 
“ I play,” in full. 


IMPERFECT. 

SIMPLE 

PRETERITE. 

i — 1 

Q 

SINGULAR 

PLURIL. 

SING. 

PLURAL. 


' Jjs, 

igra. 

igrTismo, 

lyra, 

igrasmo, 

fu 

Igrashe , « 

igrnste, 

igrd, 

igraste* 

CO 

igrasJie, 

i grail, 

igra, 

tgrashe. 

to 


567. The Bohemian has a remnant of #ie preterite 


* The sign occurs, according to Wuk, in syllables “in wliich the 
tone terminates roundly/’ Remark that in the first person singular and 
second person plural the simple preterite is distinguished from the imper- 
fect simply by the absence of this accent. 
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corresponding to the Sanskrit aorist, in the tense desig- 
nated by Dobrowsky as the imperfect of the optative, in 
which bych, which, is distinguished from the Old Sclavonic 
hyecK ‘‘I was,’" only by a diflferent form of the 
radical ^owel, in coinbination with the past participle hyl/ 
(thus byl-hych) expresses the idea, “ I were,” or “ would 
be.” If the ''participle preterite follow a second time this 
byl-hych this forms the pluperfect of this mood, and bylbych 
hyl signifies “if I had been,” or “ I would have been.” Com- 
pare the conjugation of hylrhych (feminine byla-bych, neuter 
hjlo-bycK), or rather that of bych alone, with that of the 
Old Sclavonic byech ‘‘ I was.” 

BOHEMIAN. OLD SCLAVONIC. 

SING. PLURAL SING PLURAL. 

r' 

bychi by < horn, hyeck, byecl^m. 

hys, bystey bye, byeste* 

byt^ byy ^ ^ bye, byesha (bye shy a). 

“Remark. — The second person singular bys has the 
advantage over the Old Sclavonic bye of retaining the 
sibilant of the auxiliary verb, while in the third person 
[G.Ed. p. 813] plural, KibiiiA byesha, has, in this respect, 
the advantage over by. From the Bohemian, as our point 
of view, the 5 of bys can only mark a personal termination, 
particularly as s in Bohemian actually expresses the second 
person. According to that, however, which was previously 
remarked regarding the she which occurs in Servian, and 
occasionally, also, in Old Sclavonic, in the second and third 
person singular, it can admit of no doubt that the s of bys 
is identical with that of the second person plural byste, 
and that it has preserved the first, and not the second 
sibilant of the Sanskrit singular persons, like akshdipsis, 
andisliis, p, 793 G. ed. The root vt bhu, ‘ to be,** according 
to the first aorist formation, would, in the second person 
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singular, form ahhdnsjm, and, without Vriddhi, abhusMs, the 
middle part of which is contained in the Bohemian 

568* The Old Sclavonic daeJi, ‘‘*1 gave,J’ and analogous 
formations, remind us, through their guttural, which takes 
the place of a sibilant,"' of the Greek sforists eOrjKa, 

^/ca. That which, in Old Sclavonic, has become a rule in the 
first person of the three numbers, viz. the gufturalization 
of an original s, may have occa|ionaily taken place in 
Greek, but carried throughout all the persons. No con- 
jecture lies closer at hand, than that of regarding eBo^Ka as a 
corruption of eJcoo-oc, whether it be that the cr has with one 
step passed into k , or that a k has placed itself beside the 
sibilant of the verb substantive, as in the imperfect eaKov, 
€(TKe, in the old Latin future esdt, and in the imperfects and 
aorists in ecTKov, ecKOjxrjv, olctkov, dcrKojjLrjv, as Biveve(TK6, fca\c- 
ecTKov, Ka\ecrKeTOy^e\cx(TKe, BacratTKeTo, in which the accession 
of the verb substantive is not to be overlooked, which there- 
fore is doubly contained in the forms in cra-crKoiy cra-dKOfiriv, 
But in eBoiKa, edrjKaf ^Ka, it being presupposed that they 
were formerly eJcocr/cct, &c., only the euphonic* accompani- 
ment of the cr would have remained, and thus an original 
eScocra would have next become eSwcr/ca and then iS'co/ca. 
Perhaps, also, a k may have originally been prefixed to the 
cr of the to-be-presupposed eJcocru, as in ^vv from avv =Saii- 
skrit sam, ‘‘with”; so that thus eJco/ca w^ould be an abbre- 
viatidn of eBoi^a, as perhaps a form xum [G. Ed.p 814.1 
preceded the Latin cum if it is akin to ^vv, avv, sam. 

569. The LitlKianian also presents a form which is 
akin to the Greek and Sanskrit aorist, in which, as it 
appears to me, k assumes the place of an oj^’iginal s; 1 
mean the imperative, in which I recognise that Sanskrit 
mood which agrees with the Greek optative aorist, and 
through which, therefore, the k of cluk, “give,” diikite, 
“give ye” (Sanskrit “may ye give/’ precative 

middle), is connected with the k of the Greek eBo)Ka. But 
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if, then, the k of cScjm, e^j^/ca, ^Ka, lias either, as I prefer 
to assume, directly, or through the medium of ctk or 
proceeded from theu there is no dfficulty in deducing 
also the k of perfects like SedcoKa from cr, and therefore from 
the verb substantive, althotigh the '^Sanskrit in this sense 
refrains from combining with the root as. But funda- 
mentally ail tenses have an equal claim to tliis root, to 
express the copula, and if, in Greek, imperfects like 
and aorists like e§o)v^ in the third person plural, 
combine with the verb substantive, while the Sanskrit 
forms adaddm, addmt remain simple; and if, further, the 
Greek dialectically combines the imperfect e<TKov with the 
imperfects of attributive verbs, and the Latin here uses 
its baiUf while the Sanskrit imperfects nowhere receive 
the verb substantive, it cannot surprise us if the Greek 
restores that in the perfect which the Sanslyrit has neglected. 
The incumbrance of the root, which occurs in the perfect 
through reduplication, is not favorable to the reception 
of the verb substantive; and the Greek also admits the 
addition of ^ the k only there where the least difficulty 
^exists, viz. after vowels and the lightest consonants, the 
[G. Ed. p. 815.] liquids; thus, SeScoKa, indeed, 7re^6/A?7fca 
e<pdapKa, eVraAfca, Tte^ayKa, but not Terv'iTKa, TcercXcKKa : but, 
in order to avoid theTiarshness of this combination, the /c of 
the auxiliary verb is changed to h, as it were in the spirit of 
the German law for the mutation of sound, f and this," with 
the preceding tenuis or medial, is changed to an aspirate 


^ Hegarding the reverse case, the transition of gutturals into < 7 , see 
6,501. 

t See § 87. In the Malay-Polynesian languages, also, mutations of 
tenues into aspirates occur ; for example, h for k and / for p. In the 
language of Madagascar, also, ts for as in German z instead of the aspi- 
rate of QBfutsi, “ white, corresponding to the Malay and Sanskrit 
puta^ ‘‘pure,’* of the same meaning. See my Treatise on the Connection 
ot the Malay Polynesian Languages with the Indo-European, Remark 13. 
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thus, TeTV<j)a for reroTr'a from Tervir-Ka, 7teTxKe')(a for rreirKeK a 
from TteTtXeKKa. On the other hand, in T-sounds the lan- 
guage has preferred dropping these entirely before k, and 
leaving the k in its full right and possession ; thus, e’^evKa^ 
•^eiteiKa, for e\l/evdKa> 'niireidKa. * The passive, on account of 
its heavy terminations, is less favorable to the reception of 
the auxiliary verb. And as, together with edocrav, 

no forms iS^^ocravro, eSoa-aurot exist, |S 0 to the active perfects 
in Ka no passives in Kajaat (or aafjiai, with the original sound 
preserved) correspond. It might, however, be assumed, that 
the cr, which lias remained in forms like rereXecrixaiy ecrnacr- 
liai, ^vvG-fjLait especially after short vowels, sometimes also 
after long ones (yjKovaixai), is not euphonic, but belongs to the 
verb substantive ; for it is assuredly treated precisely like 
the or which takes the place of a radical T-sound (e'^/'evcr-fxai, 
'iteTteKj-jxai) and is only dropped before another cr {iteiret- 
-(Toct, 7]Kov-crai). In verbs in r, the v and cr contend to a cer- 
tain' degree for the honor of being retained:^ 7re(l>avaixai 
would be an impossibility in the present state of the lan- 
guage, but 7re(pa-(TfjLai has obtained currency in }5reference to 
•7T€^a[jL^jjLai (as e^f^pafjLfxai and others) ; while in the third* 
person Tre^ccv-Tai has carried off the victory from Tteipa-crrati 
perhaps under the protection of ireipav-aai, [Gr- Ed. p. 816.] 
which necessarily gained the preferelice over Tre^oc-trcra/, 
a form repugnant to all custom, and over iteipa-cai, in which 
the i/"would have been unnecessarily abandoned. The cir- 
cumstance that verbs of this kind exhibit the a also in the 
formation of word®, before suffixes winch begin with fx or t 
{reKecTfxaf reAecrr;^^), is no argument against the opinion that 
the cr in the perfect passive has more than a eujihonic foun- 
dation ; for without deriving such words from the perfect pas- 
sive, still the custom of writing cr^u, err, which have good 
foundation in the perfect passive, may have exerted an influ- 
ence on such forms, in which the cr before [x and r can only 
appear as an idle or euphonic accompaniment. 

3 F 
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570. That aorist formation, to which, in my Sanskrit 
grammar, I have assigned the fourth place, is of less im- 
portance for conjparisoH with the European cognate lan- 
guages, but deserves notice on this account, that it makes 
the ver^ substantive *80 broa& that it^cannot be overlooked 
for in forms like ayd-skham, I went,” it receives the word 
in its broaflest extent, and exhibits its radical consonants in 
a double form ; and so i|| the other persons, with the excep- 
tion of the second and Hhird singular, in which we have 
ayd-sis, ayd-siU for aydsik-s, aydsisht, on the same ground on 
which, in the third formation, abddMs, ahddhit, are used, com- 
pletely passing over the auxiliary verb (see §. 560.), The 
full conjugation of aydsisham is as follows : — 

SINGUIiAR. I>UAL. PLURAL 

aydskharrif * ayd-sishwa, ayd’-sishma^ 

ayd-sis, aydsishtam, apd-sishta* 

ayd'Sit, ayd-skhtdm, ayd^sishus. 

• 

[G Ed p,817] 571.* T^is aorist formation is not used in 
the middle, or has fallen into disuse ; probably because the 
Abroad form of the auxiliary verb accorded just as little with 
the heavier middle terminations, as in Greek the syllable 
era of eSiSo-aa-v, eSo-ca-v, "with the passive ediSo~vro, e^o-vro. 
The active also, in Sanskrit, avoids this formation in roots 
which are encumbered with a final consonant, with the 
exception of three roots in m : ram, “ to play,” nam, “ to 
bend,” yam, “ to restrain.” As, however, m before s must 
pass into the very weak nasal sound •'of Anuswara («)- 
which, in comparison with other consonants, is almost 
nothing, thg forms, therefore, aran-sisham, anan-sisham, 
ayan-sisham, come, in respect to the weight of the root, very 
near to forms like aydsisham* 

** Remark. — If it is asked, in what way the language 
has arrived at the form sisham, two modes of deriving it 
present themselves. Either, as I have before assumed, si 
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is a syllable of reduplication, and sham (properly sam, tlie 
s of which, through the influence of a preceding z, becomes 
hli) the principal syllable; or sishafh was originally 
sishwa, ^astva or s6.^wa; and shhma, sasma or sdsma, &c. ; 
and these forms have l?een so developSd from the^ second 
aorist formation, corresponding •to the Greek first 
(see §. 555 .) ; that to the verb sujbstantive, which already 
existed accompanied by a, the same |attached itself a second 
time, preceding the personal terminations (probably at a 
time when th^ auxiliary verb was no longer recognised as 
such) ; just as in Latin third persons plural, like serpserunt 
from serpsesunf. From sdva, sdrna {adikshdva, adilcslidma, edet- 
would consequently next be formed sdswa^ sasma; from 
safam, sata (adilcshatam, adikshata, eBet^arov, eSe/^are), would 
come sasiam, sasta. But subsequently, after the d and a of the 
first syllable had, m order to lighten the weight, become i, the 
following s necessarily became sh ; thus, dual sishwa, sishtami 
sishtdm, from sdswa, sastam, sastdm;^ and, in the first and 
second person plural, si^hma, sisjita, from sdsma^ sasta. The 
root Ms, * to rule,' in some persons affords us an excel- ^ 
lent prototype or counterpart of this process of corruption. It 
weakens, viz. before the heavy personal terminations begin- 
ning with mutes (not, however, before the weak v and m) its 
d to i, and consequently must also change [G. Ed. p. 818 .] 
its final s into and a following f, th, into t, th; and 
exhibits, therefore, in the dual, slshfam, sislithdm, instead 
ol sastam ddstdm, in the plural, sishtha for Msta. In the 
third person pluraF the appended auxiliary verb under dis- 
cussion exhibits the termination us for an ; thus, aydsishus 
for aydsishan, as might be expected accordwg to the 
analogy oiadikshan, eSet^av. The replacing of the termina- 
nation us by an is easily explained by considering that us 
passes as a lighter termination than an (§. 462 .), and that, 
on account of the doubling of the auxiliary verb, occasion 
arises for lightening the word in every other manner possible. 

^ 3f 2 
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The root s<t% too, which is so liable to be weakened, selects, 
in the third person plural of the imperfect, the termination 
us for an ; thips asdshis, corresponding to the second 
person asish-ta. If, then, as I scarce doubt, the aorist 
form in shham, &c., has arisen in this way, that the 
auxiliary verb *has b^en re-attached to itself, being first 
simply combined with the root ; then this form in principle 
corresponds with the lohic aorist-forms like eXdcracrKe (for 
yj\a(Te from ^Aatrar), SaaacrKero for ISctcraTo. The dropping 
of the augment in these aorists and similar ^imperfects is 
clearly occasioned by the new burthen which has been 
attached; and we might therefore, in Latin also, ascribe 
the dislodgement of the augment to the circumstance (or 
find it promoted thereby), that all imperfects and perfects 
(aorists) of attributive verbs, according to what has been 
before remarked, are or were enciimber<ed with an aux- 
iliary verb (hamf si, vi, ui), or a syllable of reduplication, either 
visible or concealed^ by subsequent contraction {cuciirn, 

In the isola^ted and unsupported eram for ham = dsam, 
^ the augment w^as laid aside by the simple abbreviation of 
the vowel.'’' 

572. In Zend, those aorist forms which unite the verb 

substantive with th^root, are of rare use, but are not entirely 
wanting. The only instance which I can cite is, however, 
the form manka,-'''he spoke’’’ (Vend. S. p. 132), a 

middle of the first formation, corresponding to the Sanskrit 

amamta, “ he thought,” from the root man, which, 
in Zend, has assumed the meaning ‘‘'to speak,” and has 
also produced the substantive manthra, “ speech.” 

The frequ^mtly-occurring dnlta, “ he gave,” is not, 

as might be imagined, an aorist, but is based as imperfect 

[G. Ed. p. 819.] on the Sanskrit adatta (from adad~ta 
for adadd-fa=eS/5oTo), since, according to §. 102. (end), the 
first t must be changed into C 

573. We now pass on to tliose formations of the San- 
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skrit aorist, which are known in Greek under the name 
af the second. To this class belong, according to the 
arrangement of my Sanskrit gramqpiar, the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh formations. The fifth annexes the personal termi- 
nations direct to the iV)ot, and is distinguished f»om the 
imperfect only by the removal o^ class characteristics; 
thus as, in Greek, e5coy is distinguished fVom ; so, 

in Sanskrit, addm is distinguished f^m adaddm (see p. 674) , 
and in Zend, where, too, this kind nf aorist formation is in 
like manner found, danm from dadhanm (re- 

garding dh for d, see §. 39.). To the Greek ea-TVjv, ecrrr}^, 
ear?], asthdm, asthds, asihdf, correspond, 

in opposition to the reduplicated, but, in the radical vowel, 
irregularly shortened cdishtham^ afisMias, aiuhilmi (see § 508.). 
The relation of the Greek edriv to eridrjv corresponds to that 
of adhdm to adadJidm (from dhd), to Isfy,” to place.’’ The 
Greek e<j>v-^t e<j>v-{r), have the same relation to 

e^v-o-Vf e^u-e, that the Sanskrit abkuv-anit ‘‘I was'’ 

(not abhu-m, see §. 437. Rem.), dbk&St abhd-tt have to 
ahhav-a-m, abhav-a~s, abhav-a-tt since hhdy as belonging to 
the first class, assumes, in the special tenses, an a, but wTth-* 
draws it in the aorist, as the Greek does its 0 , e. 

574. The Latin fui, which, like all perfects, according 
to what I have before remarked (seff §§. 546. &c.), I re- 
gard as originally an aorist, diverges from the correspond- 
ing form of the Sanskrit and Greek, by the assumption of 
a conjunctive vowel i, and thus corresponds to the sixth 
formation; hence for abM-s, [G. £d. p. 820.] 

or rather for the Sanskrit middle form a-bhd-thds; for 
although the fifth formation is not used in the middle, 
and no add4a, as4hd4a, adJid-ta, correspond to the Greek 
edo-TOy &Ta-To, eOe-To, still it may be presumed that they 
were originally in use. In the third person, /w-z-f, stands for 


Respecting the s ot Ju-i~btkJu-i-4h'y sec 549, 
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ahhu-U e(l)v; in the iplnval fa4-mus for ablitl-ma, e^t/-juev ; /w- 
-i-stis for ahh^4aj e-^u-re, If this aorist formation were em- 
ployed in Sanslgrit in cthe middle also, the first person 
singular would be ahlittvAy^ and, without euphonic per- 
mutation of sound,' abhuA* To the former the obsolete 
fuvl corresponds ; to the latter, fu-i, I do not, however, 
place any • weight on this surprising accordance ; for 
although fui is based o|i a middle form (the m of abhuvam 
would probably have been retained, see §.431.), still it is 
certain that, in Sanskrit, the termination^ of the first 
person singular middle, before the division of languages, 
had not yet fallen into the abbreviated condition in which 
we now see it ; and, according to the analogy of the pre- 
supposed third person, abhu-tay in place of ahMvAy abhU-may 
(from abhUmam or -mdm, see §. 552,), must have existed. 
I do not, therefore, regard the i of fuA^ras identical with 
the Sanskrit i of the pre-supposed abhtlviy but as identical 
with the conjunctive vowel i of fuA-sti, fuAAy &c. Conse- 
quently, the form just like present forms, e.g, v^h~o ^vah- 
-d-miy is entirely deficient in a personal termination. 

575. The sixth Sanskrit aorist formation is distinguished 
from the fifth simply by this, that the personal terminations 

[G. Ed. p. 821.] are united with the root by a conjunctive 
vowel a, and this a is treated in conjugation exactly like 
the class vowel of the first and sixth class (§. 109^ L). This 
aorist, therefore, is distinguished from the imperfect of the 
first class simply by the withdrawal of the Guna ; e,g, the im- 
perfect of rishy ^*to injure,*’ class 1, is arhn-a-m {^arais}iam)y 
and the aorist ari^Ji-cv-m. We have, therefore, here the rela- 
tion of the ijGreek tkent-o-v to the aorist e\/7r-o-r, which is 

» The common rule would require ahhuvi (with a short m), but bhu has 
this property , that before vowels it becomes hhuv: hence, in the first per- 
son singular, ahhuv-am^ and in the third plural dbhuv~an ; in the first and 
third person singular of the reduplicated preterite bahhuva stands irregu- 
larly for bubhdv^a. 
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without Guna. From budh, “ to know,” class 1, comes the 
imperfect ahddh-a-m {^abaudh-a-m), and the aorist abudh-a-m, 
just as, in Greek, from e(pevy-&-v opposed to e<})vyo-v, 
576. In the Sanskrit sixth class, which has a as its class- 
vowel in common with\he first,* but dods not admit t>f Guna 
in the special tenses, which would have to be withdrawn in 
the aorist, the formation under discussion is posSible only in 
a small number of irregular ver^, which, in the special 
tenses (see §. 109^ 1.) insert a nasa^ and again reject it in 
the aorist, as generally in the common tenses. Thus 
which has been repeatedly mentioned, '‘to smear” (compare 
dketcpo)), forms, in the imperfect, allmpam, and in the aorist 
alipam. Another form of this kind is ahipam, " i did cut 
off,” in contradistinction to alumpam (compare the Latin 
Tumpo, rupi, ruptum). The same is the relation of Greek 
aorists like e\a/3oi4 (Sanskrit labhf ‘‘to obtain”), exocSov, eKadov, 
to their imperfects lJ\aft/3avor, ex&^Scxvov, eXdvdavov, only 
that these, besides the inserted nasal, have also -^another ex- 
ternal addition, which is likewise rejected, as, in Sanskrit, 
the fifth and ninth classes reject their intermediate syllable 
nUt nd. As tO"the imperfect asak-naV’-am and the aorist asak- 
-a-m, which, in Sanskrit, come from mk, " to be able,” class 
five, these two forms stand in a relation to one another similar 
to that in which the Greek passive aorists e(^vyrjv, epiyrjv^ 
eTtdyrjVt stand to their imperfect actives [G. Ed. p. 822.] 
e^evyuvv, ejxiyvvv, eiri^yvvv ; and as for the imperfect aklU'^ 
-nd-m, and the aorist aklisHi-m, which come from klis, class 
nine, this corresponds exactly to the relation of the Greek 
e§dp-vr]-v to eSa/x-o-r. From swidi '' to sweat,” class four, 
come the imperfect asund-ya-m, and the aorisj aswid’-a-^m : 
here the relation is similar to the correspondence of an 
aorist e^aK-o~v, in Greek, to the imperfect e^aTsKov^ it being 
pre-supposed that the gemination of [3d7\.Xco^ is the conse- 


* If we assume in ^dK'kco the mutation of an original tennis to its 

medial 
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quence of an assimilation (see §. 501.), and that therefore 
/3aA.Aw has arisen from jSccAyw, as dWos from d\yo£. 

577. In roots ^which ^nd with vowels this aorist forma- 

tion is, in Sanskrit, little used, and where it occurs the 
radical V-owel is rejected before th6 vowel of conjunction,' 
with the exception of ^ n and of which the former 

becomes ar/ the, latter ir: e.g. asar-a-m, ajir-a-nit fronj 
V sri (originally sar), Jto go,"" ^ (properly Jar, J^V), 
“to grow old,” asw-a-ni, from swi, “to grow.” Roots in 
ii and A do not occur in this aorist formation ; otherwise 
from bhu, “to be,” if it followed this formation, and in 
like manner rejected its vowel, would come abham, abhas, 
abhatt which would approach the Latin bam of ama-bam 
very closely ; or, if the 4 were not rejected, but, according 
to §. 574., changed into uv, or, according to the general 
law of sound, into uv, then, in respect tQ the conjunctive 
vowel, in the tliird person singular the Latin fu-i-f, an^, in 

[G. Ed. p. ^23.] the first person plural, /a-f-muv, would 
have the same relation to abhuv-a-t, abhuv-d-ma, or ahliAv- 
-a-f, abhuV'-a-ma, that, as above (§. 507.), veh-i-fj veh-i-mus, 
have to vah-a-iu vah-d->mas. 

578. In Zend it is hardly possible to distinguish every- 
where with certainty the aorist formation under discus- 
sion from the imperfect, at least not in examples of the 
kind like the frequently-pccurring zanat, “he struck.”^ 
This form may be regarded as an aorist, because the root 

han, to which the Zend yA5j zan (for which also 
corresponds, belongs to the second class ; *and therefore, in 
the second and third person singular, the imperfect forms 


medial, as, viceversd, in IDCQ—hudh^ “ to know,^’ a tennis stands in place 
of a medial, then /SdXXca would he referable to the Sanskiit root pad, whence 
padye, (middle), assuming a causal meaning. As regards the 

weakening of the d to I, BAA answers, in this respect, to the Prakrit The 
same may he said of irdXXw, where the initial sound presents no difficulty. 
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ahan for ahans, ahanti according to §. 94. In Zend, also, 
this root prevails chiefly in the second class. We find in 
the Vend. S. p. 158. &c, repeatedly '*he beats,” also 

zainU (p. 157, perhaps erroneously for zainti, or it is a 
middle) ; but at p. If 7 we fiM according 

to the first class, and therefore zanat also may be 

allotted to the first class, and regarded %s tke imperfect 
But although xanat should be ei^plained as belonging to 
the class to which this verb is^ principally referable, it 
may be still regarded as the imperfect, and, in fact, as 
following the analogy of the Sanskrit arodat, ‘‘he 

wept,” and the Zend anhat, 'Mie was” (see §.532.). 

579. The Sanskrit seventh aorist formation is distin- 
guished from the sixth by a syllable of reduplication pre- 
ceding the root, and therefore answers to the Greek 
aorists, as €TTe<pvov, erc€(j>pa^ov, eKSKT^ero, and such as have 
dropped the augment, as reTVKoVf TteTriSov. We have already 
adduced above (§. 546) Latin perfects like cueurru tutudi, 
cecini, and remarked, that such dk d^pi, fr^yU and pro- 
bably also such as Ugi, f6di, scdbi, vidi^ /%?, (if in the 
latter the length of the vowel is not to be regarded as 
compensation for an s, which has been dropped after the 
final consonant of the root,) contain a concealed reduplication 
(see §§. 547, 548). The Sanskrit ap(fptam, [G. Ed. p. 824] 

“I feli”(*), for apapaiam, from pat, "‘to fall,” corresponds 
exat:tly to the above-mentioned Greek eTrecj>vov in its entire 
structure, and therefore, also, in the rejection of the radical 
vowel. While the Greek reduplicates this root in the pfesent 
and imperfect, and withdraws the reduplication in the aorist, 
so that the Doric ercerov (commonly sTtecrov) has the same 
relation to eTTtttTov that eJcor, eOr^Vj ecTTTjv, have to eSiSoiv^ 
eridYiv, hrriv^ the Sanskrit, with this verb, adopts the reverse 
method, and opposes to the imperfect apatam an aorist 


* See my lesser Sanskrit Grammar, 382 , Remark, 
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apaptam. The Greek imperfect, therefore, emrirov, corre- 
sponds most surprisingly with this aorist apaptam^ and the 
Greek aorist eTterov with Jthe Sanskrit imperfect apatam, 

680. In Sanskrit all verbs of the tenth class follow this 
seventh aorist formation, ahd, whidi is the same thing, 
all causal forms, for these are in their formation identical 
with the tenth class. And here the rhythmical law is valid, 
that either the syllable o| reduplication, or the base- syllable, 
must be long, whether by natural length of the vowel or- 
by position, as in apaptam. Both kinds are often at will 
admissible in one and the same root, but in most cases the 
use of language has exclusively decided for one or the 
other kind, and, in fact, most frequently for the length o.. 
the syllable of reduplication; e.g. from silt “to make,'” 
comes amilam or asuilam; from chur, “to steal,"' comes 
achuchuraiii, * ^ 

581. Besides the verbs of the tenth class and causal 
forms, as the above-mentioned apaptaTn, and some others 
to be given in the following paragraphs, only four other 
roots ending* with a vowel belong to this class, viz. srU to 

♦[O. Ed. p.825] go,” swi, “to grow,” “to go,”* dru, “to 
run,"” sru, “to hear,” snu, “to flow,”t whence asiiiiyamt 
asiswiyam, adudruvam, aSusruvam, asusnuvam, 

582. I have already remarked (§. 548.) that anSsarUf 

“ I went to ruin,” from nas, in my opinion contains a 
concealed syllable of reduplication, and has arisen from 
ananisam (for aiianai-a^) by rejection of the second n: 
and, moreover, that Latin perfects like ^ipi rest on the 
same principle. In avocham, also, ‘‘I spoke,” I 

f'. 

* These two roots icay be originally identical, as semi- vowels are easily 
interchanged (see §» 20.), and the Latin cres-co may be referred to one or 
the other. 

I This is connected with “ to flovr,” by the affinity of the liquids 
compare the Greek veo), v^v^arofiai ; pe®, p^v-crofiai. 
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recognise a reduplication, though it appears that the d is 
only an alteration of the a of the root. The root vacA 
has, however, a tendency to suppress its radical vowel and 
vocalize its v : hence, in the participle passive, iiHa, and 
in the plural of the ifeduplicated preterite 4ch^i*maf from 
ti-uchima. If, then, it is assumed tjiat in the aorist forma- 
tion under discussion the root vack has bSen contracted to 
uch, then voch may very satisfactorily be deduced from 
m-iich for vavach. The syllabi^ of reduplication, there- 
fore, has in this form, with regard to gravity, carried off 
the superiority over the base- syllable, as in forms like acJtu- 
churarrif I stole."" Whether the Zend mdcherrir 

I spoke,"" the third person of which, vaochat, occurs very 
frequently, is identical with the Sanskrit avdcham, and 
therefore, in like manner, reduplicated, cannot be decided 
with certainty, for this reason, that,* as Burnouf has shewn, 
the Zend has a tendency to change an a, through the 
iniiuence of a preceding v, into h d, and Jhus to make 
it more homogeneous to the nature* of the v; but, accord- 
ing to § 28., an a is prefixed the id. A present middle, 
also, vaochef occurs in Zend % and a potential (op- 
tative) va6chdit{Veii6. S. p. 163), [0-. Ed. p. 826.] 

which might, however, also be regarded as aorist of the po- 
tential. 

583. In amndham, bIso, “ Hnjured,"" “I slew,” from the 
root radhy I think I discover a reduplication, j- assuming an 


* Vend. S. p, 83 : tat vacJio vadche, ‘‘ this speech I speak.'^^ Or should 
vadcM be considered a reduplicated preterite ? It is certain that Anqiietil 
is wrong in regarding it as the imperative, and translating the passage by 
pro/ioncess hien cette parols 

t This root may be akin to vadh, “to beat,” “to slay '' (see 20.), to 
which A. Senary has referred the Latin laedo^ which, therefore, would be 
also connected with radhy and stands nearer to the latter, as r and I are 
almost identical. 
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exchange of the liquids ; thus, amndham for arardham, from 
araradham, as apaptam from apapafam. With regard to the 
exchange of the r for n, it^may be proper to advert to the 
Tongian nzma, “five,"’ in opposition to rima, lima, of the dia- 
lects neai^ akin. Observe, alsb, that in the intensive forms 
chanchal and ’^^^^^chanchur,'^ the nasal of the syllable 
of reduplication fs the representative of the I and r of the 
root, just as of the p of the Greek TrlpTrKYjpi, where, 

therefore, p for A stands in the reverse relation of the Latin 
/iare for the Sanskrit dhmd.f 

584. In verbs which begin with a vowel the whole root is, 
in Sanskrit, in this aorist formation, twice employed, and the 
first time, indeed, uniting the radical vowel with that of the 
augment, according to the principle of §. 530, in accordance, 
therefore, with the Greek aorists with Attic reduplication, as 
^yayovy ^popov, The^ Sanskrit, however, |:equires, in the 
second annexation of the root, the lightest vowel of all, i, 
[G. Ed, p 827 .] as the representative of all the rest. Not 
only, therefore, are i and the diphthong ^ (a + z) shortened to 
z, and, e. g,, from iday (causal from id, “ to praise ”) dididam 
formed, but a and d also are weakened to i, after the 
principle of Latin forms like teiigi, contingo, where the 
encumbrance of the root by the syllable of reduplication 
or the preceding preposition is the occasion of the vowel 
being weakened. Hence, in Sanskrit, from atay (causal 
of aty “to go,”) comes the aorist dfitamy and from apay 
(causal of dp, “ to obtain,”) dpipam, with which the 
Latin adipiscor for adapt scor may be compared, and the 


* From chaly char i see my lesser Saiisl:rit Grammar, 506.507. 
t Pott (Etym. Forsch. 11.690 ) properly derives the Lett. dunduriSy 
^‘hornet,’’ from dar-t, “ to stick'' ; it has, therefore, in the repeated sylla- 
ble likewise an exchange of liquids : thus, also, the Greek is to be 

derived from bepdpov, and is akin to Bpvs and the Sanskrit druma, ‘‘ tree,'' 
(compare Pott, II. 285.). 
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Greek reduplicated forms dTtT<x\Xo>f ovlvrjiJity orctTrrevw, for 
draraKKoi, ovovrjfjLt, oiroirrevcd (compare Pott, 11. 690.y, And 

u, also, and ^ w, and the diphthongs in which u is con- 
tained, are changed into hence diindidam from nndaij 

(cans, of und, ‘‘to ^ake wet,” compare Latin undu), 
duninam from un, class ten, ‘‘to j^bate.” It was first from 
these formations, and the analogous form% of <desideratives, 
that I perceived that the weiglit of the ii is borne less 
readily by the language than tha% of thez; for otherwise 
it would not be replaced by i in syllables, where the whole 
attention of the language is directed to make them as 
light as possible. But in the whole of Sanskrit Grammar 
no other case exists where m, to lighten the syllabic weight, 
becomes i: for while in roots beginning with a consonant 
desideratives in the syllable of reduplication weaken a 
radical a to i (e.^, pipatisk from pat, ^ to cleave”), ii remains 
unaltered {yuyuts, from yudh, “to fight,”), which serves 
as proof that u is lighter than a, because, were it hea- 
vier than a, it would have a beftef right to be changed 
into zV 

585 . In roots which end with two consonants, of which tile 
first is a liquid, this is rejected, in order the more to relieve 
the weight in the base syllable, but it is retained in the syl- 
lable of repetition; hence above (§.^84.), [G Ed p. 828] 
dundidam for dundundam; so, also, drjijam for drjarjam, from 
arjf^dlass ten, “to earn.” According to this principle, in Latin 
also, if encumbered by reduplication, loses its nasal; 

thus, pupugiy not pupunyL The loss of the nasal in tetigl, Mludi, 
surprises us less, because in these verbs it in general belongs 
less strictly to the root, and is dropped also in the supine 

* "i| 

and analogous formations. But if, in Sanskrit, the first of 
two final consonants is a mute, and the second a sibilant, tlien 
the syllable of repetition receives only the first of the two 
consonants, and the base syllable retains them both ; as from 
tkshay (causal of iksh, “to see”), comes dichtksliarn, for 
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aikiksham or dlhhihham.^ This principle is followed by 
the Greek oKaKKov, for which, according to the principle of 
the above-mentioned dmdidam, oXKaKov, or, with the aug- 
ment, YjXKaKov would be used. 

586. I» the few verbal bases whicbv exclusive of the cau- 
sative affix ay, contain j?iore than one syllable, the Sanskrit 
receives, in tke syllable of repetition, only as much as can be 
contained in one syllable; as from avadMr, class ten, ^‘to 
despise, ’’•f comes dv-avadhiram. Tlie Greek follows the same 
principle in forms like aK-rjKi^a, dy-yyepKa, 6p-d>pv')(a, 

587. The Zend supplies us with an excellent aorist-form 

of the seventh formation, which has been already several 
times mentioned, and which was first brought to light by 
Burnouf, viz. ururudusha, ‘Hhou didst grow” (see 

§. 469.), from the root rudh, grow,” which, in the Sanskrit 

rah, has preserved ^of the dh only the aspiration. With 

[G. Ed p 829 ] respect to the length of the syllable of re- 
duplication tliis form answers to those in Sanskrit like 
achuchuram (see §. 580.). The initial u of uru- 

rudusha is regarded above (§.518.) as the representative of 
the a of the augment, through the assimilating influence of 
the u of the following syllable. But it now appears to me more 
correct to recognise, in the initial vowel of the form spoken of, 
only the original acconipaniment of the augment, which has 
been dropped, and that, therefore, from arurudhusha, by the 
retro-active influence of the u of the second syllable, next arose 
auTUTudhusha, as, in §. 46., I have endeavored to derive 
haurva from the Sanskrit sarva, through the e^iphonic influence 
of the ; and as the base word dtharvan, “priest,” in the weak 
cases, in wdiicji the final syllable %an is contracted to uuy adds. 


^ Gutturals in the syllables ofiepetition are always replaced by pa- 
latals. 

f I explain , am as the preposHion which has grown np with the base, 
and regard the termination as akin to dhyh^ to think,” dMra, sage.” 
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through the influence of the u of this syllable, a w to the pre- 
ceding a, thus athauruTiy^ from which, by dislodging the a, is 
formed the more common athurun,^^ as for [G. Ed. p.SSO] 
the Sanskrit taruna, “ young,” we find in Zend both tauruna 
-and tiiTuna, The w of the penultimate <;j>f ururudh-iuesha cor- 
responds to the conjunctive vowel a^of Sanskrit forms like 
achuchur-'a-s, ackuchur-a-ihAs^ and may have'J)roc«>eded from a 
by an assimilating influence of tlie. u of the preceding syl- 
lable. If the older a had been retamed, we should then find 
(according to §. 56^), uriLrudhanha, 

THE PERFECT. 

68S. It has been already remarked, that that Sanskrit 
preterite which agrees in form with the Greek perfect is, 
according to its signification, not a perfect, but is most fre- 
quently used in the sense of the Greek aorist (§. 513,). 


* I find the initial d of the strong cases abbreviated in the examples I 
have before me of the weak cases. The strong cases change the proper 
theme dtharvan to dthramn; hence the nominative dthram (Vend. 
p 55). Without transposition, an e, or some other auxiliary vowel, must 
have been inserted between the r and v, because r can neither stand at the 
end, nor in combination with a consonant. 

t Thus Vend. S. p. 65, the genitive athurjMS, and, p. 234 twice, the 
dative atkuru7i§ : on the other hand, p. 65, 1, IS, the accusative pluial 
athaurunafd-cha. The view I now tS,ke of the phenomenon under dis- 
cussion differs from that in §, 46 in this, that I there represented the w of 
the second syllable of athurun as proceeding directly from the a q| the 
original form, in consequence of an a&similation, while 1 now regard it as 
a remnant of aw, and look upon the a no longer as a prefixed vowel, but 
as the original one, by the side of which a u has been placed through the 
influence of the u of the following syllable ; as frequently nappens with an 
e, through the influence of a following i ov y (see ^.41.) I fully agree 
in this point with the opinion expressed by Biimoaf in his review of the 
First Part of this book (Journal des Savans, 13 -S, in the separate impres- 
sion, p 8), where, also, the Zend atirvaf^ horse,” is in this way compared 
with tile Sansl rit an an. 
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Our German unparaplirased preterite, which, in its origin, 
coincides with the Greek perfect and Sanskrit reduplicated 
preterite, has likewise . renounced the perfect meaning, 
but in Gothic represents both the Greek imperfect and 
the aorift, as well as the pt^rfect, a^id, in the earliest Old^ 
High German authorities, besides these tenses, the plu- 
perfect. Ik the'^' ninth, and, as Grimm remarks, perhaps 
so early as the eighth century, begin the circumlocutory 
forms of the perfect b/ the passive participle with the 
auxiliary verb hahen, and, in neuter verbs, with the verb 
substantive, in which respect we must advert to the practice 
of the Sanskrit language, in expressions like gato 'smi (for 
gatas asmi), ‘‘ icfi bin gegangen"' ‘‘ I am having gone 
(see §. 513.); as also to the circumstance, that, in the forms 
in fT^TT tamt (tavant), the idea of possession is contained, 
and that uktavdn asmu *'dixi'' properly means, “I am gifted 
wuth having said” (therefore ‘‘having said’”) (see §. 513.). 

[G. Ed p.831.] The Old High German uses, beside the 
verb corresponding fo our haben^ also elgauy which has the 
same import, for its paraphrase of the perfect; in the 
Kidicative, only in the plural ; but, in the subjunctive, in 
the singular also (see Grimm, IV. 149). 

589. As regards the formation of the German unpara- 
phrased preterite, the" Gothic has, in the strong conjuga- 
tion, under certain circumstances, regularly preserved the 
reduplication, which, from the earliest period, belongs to 
this tense ; viz. first, in all verbs (their number is, it must 
be allowed, but small) which have a loJ5g vowel in the 
root (not, perhaps, merely in consequence of a Guna in 
the present, ^and the forms thereto belonging); secondly, 
in those verbs which exhibit unchanged, in the present, 
an a long by position ; as, from the roots “ to sleep,” 
tjo, “to blow” (Sanskrit vd), bait, “to be called,” auk, “to 
increase,” /aZe/, “to fold” (present /a/cZa), the first and 
third person singular are saizMp, vaivd, hailuM, aiauk 
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faifalth {f^ov faifald, see §. 93 ^) The form saizlip (regarding 

for 5, see §.86. (5.)) stands so far^ isolated, as all other 
verbs, which exhibit an ^ in the^ present, replace this 
in the preterite by 6. They are the following: tilca^ 
'.‘I touch,” taitdk, ‘‘I torched”;# "I weep’’ (Sanskrit 
brand, “ to weep gaigrdt, I wept Uta, ‘‘ I leave,” 
laildt "‘I left”;^e^a, I lament” (Latin }}fcngfco), faifioh, 
lamented”; rMa, ‘‘I advise,^ razrd^A, "‘I advised.” 
This change of the vowel cannot furprise us, as ^ and 6 
are the common representatives of the original long d 
(see §. 69.), as, in Greek, e and o are the usual representa- 
tives of the short a : tait6h therefore, has the same relation 
to Uha, that, in Greek, Terpo(f>a has to rpe^co, XeKoiira to 
XeiTco), TteTtoiSa to 'ireldo ) ; or, more strictly, that eppoiya has 
to p^yvvfii ; for in Greek, too, r} and co are representatives of 
the long a. I believe that the reason* of this exchange of 
vowels in both languages is to be found in [G. Ed. p. 832.] 
this, ’that the quality of 0 is heavier than that of and that 
the tense under discussion, on accoulit 'of its being encum- 
bered with reduplication, feels a necessity to appear heavier 
in its root than the unencumbered present; as also, in’ 
Gothic, the reduplication has in general maintained itself 
only in roots of strong build.* 

590. Fahsya, I grow” (Zend ucs, ‘'to grow”), 

from the root vahs, with the character of the Sanskrit 
fourth class (see §. 109 \ 2.), and standa, “I stand,” are the 
only verbs which, notwithstanding that they exhibit in 
the present an a-iong by position, have nevertheless per- 
mitted the reduplication to disappear. They form, in the 
first and third person singular preterite v6hs,^st6tL The 
dropping of the class syllable of vahsya is regular, as 
this syllable belongs only to the special tenses (see §. 109^). 

* I hereby retract the conjecture I formerly made that the a which 
follows the root of the Greek perfects exercises an influence in changing 
the e of the root (Vocalismns, p. 40 ). 
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In this respect, therefore, v6hs has the same relation to 
vahsyas that, in Sanskrit, nandsa has to nasydmu “ I go to 
ruin”; and the 6 oi yohs and stdth corresponds as the 
regular long vowel of the a (see §.69.) to the Sanskrit d of 
forms like nandsa.^ Whilft the Qld High German con^ 
trusts with its present stantu a preterite stuont (see 
§. 109\ 1. p, 112^ stdth, which has abandoned the inorganic 
nasal of standa, presents, moreover, the irregularity that 
the ih, which, according to §. 93^, has assumed the place 
of the d, is preserved also in the terminations which are 
annexed ; thus, first person plural, sthdthum for stddum, as 
the analogy of bauth, budura, from the root bud^ would lead 
us to expect. 

591. The difficulty that, in Gothic, there are two verbs 

[G. Ed. p, 833.] with a radical a in the present, which, in 
spite of their length ’ey position, have nevertheless lost the 
reduplication of the preterite, is again, in a certain degree, 
obviated by the existence of two preterites, which have^ pre- 
served the reduplicatibn without their vowels being long 
naturally ojr by position ; viz. liaihah, I hanged,” “ I 
^ seized ” (present haha,faha\ But if it is considered that 
these verbs, in the other German dialects, have really length 
by position, and probably originally had it in Gothic also, 
the violation of the ^proposition expressed above, that the 
reduplication is borne in Gothic only by roots with long 
syllables, appears, through this consideration, less im- 
portant.* 


* In Old High German the preterite is hiang, Jiang (Jiianc^fianc), which 
would lead us to expect a present hangu,fangu^ for which, however, occur 
hahu, fdhu^ infinitive hdharij fdhan. Graff gives only to the former a long 
a, to the latter a short one ; but the quoted examples confirm also the 
length of the former, not by circumflex or doubhng of the a. It is highly 
probable, however, that the same quantity belongs to both verbs ? thus 
they are either hahan mdfalian, or hdhan and fdhan. As they have no 
preterite, if the length of the a is not proved, it cannot he decided from the 

point 
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692. J. Grimm first acutely remarked, that the other 
German dialects, in those classes of verbs which in Gothic 
clearly exhibit the reduplication, continue it in like manner, 
although scarcely perceptibly. The syllables of reduplication 
Ipse the appearance of a syllable 9 f redupli- [G. Ed. p.^834.] 
cation, when the following syllable is either quite passed 
over, or only loses its consonant, and united its yowel with 
that of the syllable of reduplication.* , The former is the case 
in some Sanskrit desiderative fori^s, as Ups, pits (Lesser 
Sanskrit Grammar, §. 490.), for which, according to rule, we 
should have tilaps, pipats;* wherefore it appears to me 
far more proper to assume the suppression of the second 
syllable, than that of reduplication, together with the 
change of a into i, for which no reason at all could exist, 
because the form would have been already sufficiently 
weakened by the suppression of the syllable of reduplica- 
tion. A simple ^consonant is suppressed in the Greek 
yivof/ai from yt-yvopat, which is, however, itself an abbrevi- 
ation of yiyevopat : moreover, in the Sanskrit aorist, 
anisam {^anaisam) from ananisam, and, in •the Latin 
perfects analogous with it, as c^pi (see §. 548.) : finally, in 
the Old High German preterites, as Malt (our Melt) from 
hihalt, for which, in Gothic, haiJiald. 

593. Tt must, perhaps, be regarded as a dialectic, peculia- 
rity in Gothic, that the syllable of reduplication has always 
au It was the custom, perhaps,* at the time when all Ger- 

point of view of the Old High German, whether they are to he allotted to 
Grimm^s fourth class (’^^ith long d in the present), or to the seventh (with 
short a in the present). The Middle High German KdM, vdhe^ hcehesty 
vcehest^ preterite hie, vie (for Meh, vieh)^ speak in favour of the fourth 
class, to which they are ascribed by Grimm also, who writes hdku, fdku 
In Gothic, then, instead of the existing haka,faha^'we should expect kdha^ 
fiha^ as sUpa, Uta^ answering to the Old High German sldfu, Idzu. 

* I consider, also, dhiksh^ “ to kindle," which is held to he a primitive 
root, as a desiderative of this kind, and I derive it from dt{dha)ksh from 
dah to burn.^' 


3 G 2 
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man languages were still one, that the heaviest vowel, a, was 
weakened in the syllable of repetition to the lightest, i, 
as is the case in Sanskrit in the syllable of repetition of 
desideratives, where, e. from dah, to burn,” comes di- 
dhaksh,<^not dadhak^h] andras in I^tiu reduplicated forms 
like ceeinU the a in the syllable of repetition becomes e, and 
in the baser i, wMle a radical o and u in both places remain 
unchanged {momordi, itdudi). For the diphthong az, e.gr., of 
HAIT, ‘'to be called,” d would be, in the syllable of repe- 
[Gr. Ed. p. 835.] tition, quite as much in its place ; for, in 
Sanskrit, only the last element of the diphthong ^ d ( = a + z), 
and of diphthongs generally enters the syllable of reduplica- 
tion; wherefore, e.^.,the reduplicated preterite of Mt 
“ to invite,” is chiketa (first and third person singular). If an 
infringement of the law for the mutation of sounds, by pre- 
serving the old tenufs in the final sound ^as in sISpa = '^f^f^ 
swapimi “ I sleep”), be assumed, it might be said that the 
Gothic HAIT would correspond to this Sanskrit Mf, and 
therefore haihait (for hihait) to the above-mentioned 
chiHta, Fut though au also is, in Gothic syllables of redu- 
plication, represented by as ai-^auh, “ I increased,” while, 
in Sanskrit, d (== a + zt) becomes w, puprdthay from prdth 
“ to satisfy still the i of this ai mBy be regarded' as a 
weakening of zz, as We have seen above, in Sanskrit, the re- 
duplicated aorist dundidam for dundudam proceed from 
'^^und (§.584.). We might also regard the i of tti-auk 
as a weakening of the a of the base-syllable, which, how- 
ever, appears to me less probable, as r in diphthongs the 
second element always has the etymological preponde- 
rance, and^the first is a mere phonetic prefix; on which 
account I prefer recognising in the syllable of repetition 
of the Latin cecidi, of ccrdo {=caido), the second element 
of the diphthong cb, rather than the first, although a in 
the Latin syllables of repetition is regularly replaced by e. 
Be this, however, as it may, I consider this as certain, 
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that the ai in Gothic syllables of reduplication was for- 
merly a simple and that this ai is a dialectic peculiarity 
limited to the Gothic, like that wjiich, according to §. 82,, 
the Gothic employs instead of a simple i before h and r; 
which latter, in the other dialects a]^so, is alone repre- 
sented. We miss, therefore, in the Old High German 
h-ialt for Gothic haihald (from hihahl), only Mie h of the 
second syllable ; and in the Old Northern iok, ‘‘ I ” or he 
increased,*” nothing is wanting of the^Gothic [G. Ed. p. SS6 ] 
ai-auk, as far as the latter is an inorganic extension oii^auk; 
but au has, according to the Sanskrit principle, been con- 
tracted to 6y while in the participle passive aukinn it has 
remained open, and in the present, by a doubled Umlaut,"^ 
become ey, 

594. The Old Northern reduplicated preterites of verbs 
with a radical a (.Grimm’s first conjugation) appear to me to 
stan^ upon a different footing from the Gothic like hai-liald, 
in so far as the latter have weakened the a in tire syllable of 
repetition to i, and have prefixed to it an (Z, while the former 
(the Old Northern), quite in accordance with the Sanskrit 
principle, have left the a of the syllable of reduplication un- 
altered and witliout addition, but, on the other hand (like the 
Latin perfects tetigi, cecini), have weakened the a of the base 
to iy and, in agreement with the Sanscrit law of sCund, have 
contracted the latter with the jg, of the syllable of repetition 
to L * In this way only, in my opinion, can we explain it, 
that as, in Old Northern, from the root HALD^ “ to hold,” 
(whence the presdit is, by the Umlaut, held, and the participle 
passive haldinn), comes the preterite MU (the tenuis for the 
medial at the end of the word, as in Middle High German, 
see §. 93®.), plural Mldum; therefore Mlt from haUU for 
hahalty as the reverse case of the Old High German hi^alt 
from hihalt for hahalL So also in roots with a long d, for 


^ By the Umlaut the a becomes a=:e^’ 3 nd the u, — Translator, 
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Tvhich the Gothic uses & (§. 69.); e.g> from GRAT, **to weep,*^ 
and BLASi ''to blow,” come grit, blh, as the contraction of 
gra(gr)iti Ua(bl)js,^ in - contradistinction to the Old High 
German blias {bites) frona bliblas. The Old Saxon stands on 
the same ground as the Old Northern ; hence, from fallu, 

[O, Ed. p.837.] '' I fell,” fill, *' I fell,” fvomfafill ; and from. 

slapu, ''I sleep,” slip, “J slept,” from sldsHp; just as, in 
Sanskrit, plurals like fiimima, from nanimima, correspond 
to singulars like nandrha, “ I bent myself,” of which more 
hereafter, 

595. Verbs which, in Gothic, have the diphthong ai as the 
radical vowel, lay aside, in Old High German, in the base- 
syllable, the last element of the said diphthong, and retain 
only the first, either unaltered, or corrupted to c, which, 
indeed, happens in most of the received authorities ; hence, 
to the Gothic preterite hailiait, '*1 was calkd,” in Otfrid hiaz 
(for hi/iaz from Mhaiz), in the other authorities quoted by 
GraflP, hiex; coYrespopds; which latter, in respect to its e, 
answers better to the present heizu ( = Gothic haifa), where, 
however, the ie is not yet to be regarded as one sound ( =: i), 
as in our New German Mess, Of the Gothic diphthong au, 
we find, according as authorities vary, either the first or 
the second element^ preserved, and the former, indeed, 
either unaltered or changed to e, and also the latter either 
unchanged or corrupted to-o (see §.77.); e,g. from hlaupa 
comes, in Gothic, the preterite haihlaup (see §. 598.), for 
which, in Old High German, we find in Graff the forms 
liaf (from lilaf for hUhlauf), lief, livfi liof. 

596. In Sanskrit the syllable of reduplication always 
has the radfcal vowel, only shortened, if long; and, as has 
been already remarked, of diphthongs only the last ele- 


* Present, with the Umlaut, greet, hlces, participle passive grdtinn, 

bldsinn. With respect to the rejection of a donble consonant in the re- 
duplicated preterite, compare the relation of the Old High German vior. 
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merit (see §. 593) ; hence, babandht* from bandh, to bind 
babhds, from bhds, ‘"to shine”; bibhids from bMd, ""to 
cleave*”; didip, tvom dip, ""to shine”; tutud, from tud, “to 
beat, push ”; pupdr, from pur, “ to fill.” * If for the vowel 
ri the syllable of redupjication ^receives an a, this ^proceeds 
from the primitive form ar ; e.g, mamarda, [G. Ed. p. 83S.] 

“ I and he crushed, ”t comes not from but from mard, 
which in the dual and plural is ’contracted to mrid; hence 
first person plural mamridima» ^oots which begin -with 
vowels we have already discussed (see §. 534.) ; only this may 
be here further mentioned, that roots which begin with a 
and end with two consonants proceed in a very peculiar 
apd remarkable way, since they first contract the vowel of 
repetition with that of the root to a long a, then add an 
euphonic n, and then annex the whole root a second time, so 
that thus the radical vowel occurs tl?ree times ; as, d-n-anj^ 
from aa-n-anj, from anj, ""to anoint” (Latin ungo), 

S97. The Greek pays no regard, in its syllables of redu- 
plication in roots beginning with* a Vowel, to the vowel of 
the base, but always replaces it by e, which the Latin does 
in its perfects (which are reduplicated and carried back *0 
the Sanskrit seventh aorist formation), only in the case, in 
which the root exhibits the heaviest of all vowels, viz. a, 
which appears too heavy for the syllable of reduplication, 
as, in Sanskrit, it is found inadmissible in the syllables of re- 
duplication of desideratives, and is replaced by the lightest 
vowel, 2. Thus in Greek the perfect rera^a corresponds 
to the Sanskrit iafapa or tatdpa, "" I burned,” just as rervcpa 
to the Sanskrit tutSpa (pi. tutupima=^Terv^ap,ev) ""I beat, 


* I give the theme without any personal termination whatever, 
f Compare the Latin momordi, although this is based on the aorist of 
the seventh formation, where amamardam^ middle amamard^, might have 
been expected. 
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wounded, slew,” Trs^iKrjKd^ to tlie Sanskrit pipraya or pz-* 
prdya, from pri, “ to rejoice, to love (compare the Gothic 

[G. Ed. p. 839.] friydt “ I love ”). It is certain, that origi- 
nally the Greek, also, must, in the syllable of reduplication, 
have had^regard to the radic^il vowel^; that, however, in the ^ 
course of time, all vowels in this place were weakened to e, 
as is the case in ^ew German in the final syllables of poly- 
syllabic words; as, e.g.y we contrast Unde, salhe, gahen, with 
the Gothic hinda,^ salbd, gabum, and Gdsfe, Gdsten, with the 
Gothic gasteis, gastim, A similar weakness or vitiation to 
that which has overtaken our final syllables might easily 
have befallen a Greek initial syllable not belonging to the 
base itself. 

598. As regards the laws to which the consonants in 
the syllables of reduplication are subjected, the Sanskrit 
replaces the gutturals by corresponding palatals, and, in 
agreement with the Greek, the aspirated consonants by 
corresponding non-aspirates; e»g, chakds, from k&s, "'to 
give light ”;f yayam, frorQ gam, to go”; dadhd, from c?M, 
"to set, lay^’; as, in Greek, redrj, from the corresponding 
r/=)Ot 0H. Of two consonants combined in the initial sound 
in Sanskrit, the first is usually repeated ; hence chakrand, 
from krand, "to weep”; chikship, from kship, "to cast” 
The Gothic follows the same principle, if the second of the 
combined consonants is a liquid ; hence gaigrdt, " I wept,” 
corresponds to the Sanskrit word of the same import, aha- 
kranda ; and sazzUp (see §. 86.(5.)), " I slept,” to the San- 
skrit sudhwapa^X We might hence infer that the preterite 


* Regarding t^Ie origin of the A: and the aspirate of rerv^a, see §.568. &c. 
t I refer the Gothic haiza^ ‘"torch" a softened s, see §.86. (5.)) to 
this root. 

JThe root swap is iifegular in this, that it is contracted before the 
heavy terminations into sup (shup ) ; and on this form is founded the syl- 
lable of reduplication, through the zt of which the s following becomes $h. 
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which nowhere occurs, of hlaupa is haihlaup, not hlaihlavp. 
But if, in Gothic, the second of the combined consonants is 
a mute, this finds its way into the syllable [G. Ed. p. 840.] 
of reduplication also; hence slcaishaith separated,” the 
.third person plural of ^\ac\slcai^lcaidun, occurs in Luke ix. 33: 
hence might be deduced, also, staiiaut, from STAUT. 
The other German dialects have, unrestfictecjly, left two 
combined consonants together in*the syllable of repetition ; 
hence, in Old High German, "I slept,” spialt, 

cleft,” from slinlaf, spispalt; unless in the second syllable 
one of the two consonants would be rejected, as in the Latin 
spopondi, steti, for spospondi, stesfL But the Gothic skai^ 
skaiih speaks against the latter. 

599. It remains to be remarked, with respect to the 
Sanskrit syllables of reduplication, that if a root begins 
with a sibilant before a mute, the syllable of repetition, 
according to - the general, law, does not contain the first 
consonant but the second, respect being had to the rules 
of sound before mentioned; €»g* ffon! sfhd comes tasthdu, 
“I, he stood;” from spris (span); paspark^, “I or he 
touched,” in opposition to the Latin sfeti, spopondi Th« 
Zend, closely as it is allied to the Sanskrit, does not 
recognise this rule. I cannot, indeed, quote the perfect 
of std, nor any other perfect of roots with^an initial 
sibilant before a mute, but as sihd in Sanskrit has a syl- 
lable of reduplication in the special tenses also, and forms, 
in the present, thhthdmi we see, from the Zend 
histdmi that the-*law of reduplication under discussion, at 
the time of the identity of the Zend with the Sanskrit, 
was not yet in force, or at least not in its full extent. 
Of the Latin it deserves further to be remarked, that in its 
sisto, which is properly the counterpart of the Sanskrit 
tishthdmii Gr. Ycrrript, and Zend hisidmi (see §. 508.), it follows 
'the general law for syllables of reduplication, while analo- 
gously with sieti a present stito might have been expected, 
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[G. Ed. p.84l.] 600. With respect to the Greek, as soon as 

we recognise in the I of hrYjyit, as in the Zend hi of histdmi, 
a syllable of reduplication, to which we are compelled, by 
its analogy with SlSoifit, Tidrijj-i, &c., and by the cir- 

cumstance that (T in the initial sour^ is easily weakened to 
the rough breathing, we must allow, that in the perfect 
hrriKa, also, thd rough breathing stands for cr, and that, 
therefore, we have in this form a more perfect syllable of 
reduplication than is usually the case in roots which have in 
the initial sound a heavier consonant combination than that 
of a mute before a liquid. We cannot place e^rrjKa on the 
same footing with eqaapra/, which we would suffer to rest on 
itself; for the latter has just as much right to the rough 
breathing as the Latin sisto to its s: and when Buttman says 
(Gr. §. 83. Rem. 6.), “ The often-occurring dcjyeaToXKa (pre- 
supposing IcTTaXfca) in the Milesian inscription given by 
Chisbull, p. 67, furnishes a proof that the rough breathing 
instead of the reduplication of the perfect went further in 
the old dialects than the two cases to be met with in the 
current language {ea-TyjKOit ei'fjiaprai)*’ it is important to ob- 
serve, that here, also, the root begins with cr, which has been 
preserved in the syllable of repetition as the rough breathing. 
In eorrrjKa this phenomenon has been preserved in the lan- 
guage as commonly u^ed, because, in my opinion, the analogy 
of the present and imperfect has protected the breathing 
which belongs to the reduplication of the perfect. 

601. Moreover, if, in other consonantal combinations than 
that of a mute before a liquid, the syllable of repetition has 
usually dropped the consonant to be repeated, this clearly hap- 
pened because a greater weight of sound in the base syllable 
rendered a lightening of the syllable of repetition desirable ; 
hence, e.g, €x[ra?iKat ecpSopa, from Tre^cxA/coc, Ttecpdopa, In these 
and similar forms the coincidence of the initial syllable with 

[G Ed. p. 842.] the augment is only casual ; and if in the e 
a remnant of a syllable of reduplication is recognised, we are 
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not thereby compelled to explain the e of e’^oKKov, e<j>6€ipov 
also, as the syllable of reduplication, since in the imperfect and 
aorist (and this appears from the Sanskrit) a simple vowel, 
independent of the root, has just as much a primitive founda- 
tion, as in the perfect, in roots beginning with a consonant, a 
syllable beginning with the radical co^ni^nant or its represen- 
tative has. It cannot, however, be denied, that i» some cases, 
through an error in the use of language, the example of the 
augmented preterites has operate^ on the^ perfect. It may 
be, 1:hat the e of edya, eovprfKay is just as much the augment 
as that of ed^a,* eovpovv : but it also admits of being re- 
garded in the perfect as the reduplication, since e and o are 
originally identical with a, and have proceeded from it by 
corruption (see §. 3.) ; and since both a and o easily become 
e as, e.gr., the final e oieSei^e adikshat, see p. 803, 

G. ed.) is, according to its origin, identical with the a of 
edei^at &c., and the e of vocatives, like Kvks ( = ^ 

vnka)i is only a weakening of the o concluding the base- word, 
and corrupted from the older a (see*!. So4.’). 

602. To pass over, then, to the alterations, \o which the 
radical vowel in the Sanskrit reduplicated preterite is sulf- 
jected, we will consider first the roots with a. This is 
lengthened before a simple consonant in the third person 
singular active, and at pleasure, also, in the fi^sst; hence, 
from char, "‘to go,” to which the Gothic root FAR, “to wan- 
der/’ corresponds, come chacJidra or chachara, “I went,” 
chachdra, “ he went. This analogy is [G. Ed. p. 843.] 
followed by thos^ Gothic verbs which have preserved a 
radical a before simple consonants in the present, but re- 
place it in the preterite with d; as fara, the preterite of 
which, fdr, in respect to its vowel, corresponds as exactly as 
possible to the Sanskrit char of chachdra, for 6 is, in Gothic, 


^ The digamma belonging to this verb, which rests on the Sanskrit bh 
of bhanj, “ to break, leads ns to expect an aorist, eFa^a, and in the most 
ancient time a perfect E'/iiya for the Sanskrit labhar^a. 
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the regular representative of the long d, and takes the place 
of the short a, where the latter is to be lengthened, as, vice 
versd, S, in case of abbreviation, becomes a; on which account 
feminine bases in"d (—Sanskrit d) exhibit in the uninflected 
nominative an a, since long vowels at the end of a word are. 
the easiest subjected -io abbreviation (see §. 137.). The rela- 
tion, therefore, of /dr to fara is based originally not on an 
alteration of quality, but 'only on that of quantity ; and the 
vowel' difference has here just as little influence in the de- 
signation of the relation of time, as, in the noun, on that of 
the case-relation. As, however, in /dr the triTe expression 
of past time, viz. the reduplication, has disappeared, and /dr 
stands tor faifdr, the function performed by the difference of 
the vowel of the root, in common with that of the personal 
terminations (or of the absence of terminations, as in /dr as 
first and third person singular), is, for the practical use of 
language, the designation of time. Thus, in'^our German sub- 
junctive preterite in the plural, the Umlaut is the only sign by 
which we recognise the -relation of mood, and which, there- 
fore, is to be=held as the exponent of the modal relation, since 
the true expression of the same, viz. the vowel e (e. g, of wdren^ 
wdret), which was formerly an i (Old High German wdnmSs, 
wdnt)i and, as such, has produced the Umlaut by its assi- 
milative ppwer, is nodonger, in its corrupted form, distin- 
guishable from the termination of the indicative. 

[G. Ed. p.844.] 603. The Gothic for is distinguished from 

the Sanskrit char of chachdra by this, that it retains its long 
vowel through all persons and numbers, while in Sanskrit it 
is necessary only in the third person singular, and is found or 
not, at will, in the first person singular. To the Gothic, how- 
ever, the Greek second perfect corresponds in the case where 
a radical d is lengthened to d, or its representative, rj. The 
relation of Kpd^o> {eKpdyov) to KSKpaya, of OdTOica (ddhSi) to 
re^j/Aa, corresponds exactly to the relation of the Sanskrit cha- 
rami and Gothic fara to chachdra, fdr. In Greek verbs which 
have changed a radical a, in the present, to e, the change of 
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this e into the heavier o is substitute for the lengthening 
(see §. 589,). 

604. In roots which end with two consonants the length- 
ening of the a to d is, in Sanskrit, quite omitted, and so, in 
. Gothic, that of a to d ; as, in Sanskrit, mamantliai “ I or he 
shook,” ‘‘we shook,” frcfai manth’, so, in Go- 
thic, vaivald, “ I or he ruled,” vaivaldum, ^ we «ruled,” from 
vald. Those Gothic verbs which* weaken, in the present, a 
radical a before a double consonant to i (see p. 116 G- ed.), 
replace the same in the plural numbers of the preterite, and 
in the whole* subjunctive preterite, by u ; hence, BAND, “ to 
bind ” (from which the present binda), forms in the singular 
of the preterite hand, bans-t (see §. 102.), hand, answering to 
the Sanskrit babandha, bahandh-i-tha, habandka : in the se- 
cond person dual, however, bund-u-ts for Sanskrit hahand-a- 
-thus; and in the plural, bund-ii-m, bund-u-t, bund-u-n, for 
Sanskrit babandh-i-ma, babandh-a-{fka), babandh-us. The 
subjunctive is bundyau, &c. The Old High German, 'which 
has for its termination in the s^ond person singular in- 
stead of the Gothic t an i, which, in my opinion, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit conjunctive vow^el i, exhibits, before this i, alsK) 
the alteration of the a to u ; hence, in the first and third per- 
son singular bant corresponding to the Sanskrit babandha and 
Gothic band ; but in the second person [G. Ed. p. 845-] 
hunt-i, answering to the Sanskrit babandh-i-tha and Gothic 
bm^-t Hence we perceive that the change of the a into u 
depends on the extent of the word, since only the monosyllabic 
forms have preset' ved the original a. We perceive further, 
that the weight of the u appears to the German idioms lighter 
than that of the a, otherwise the ii would not relieve the a 
in the same way as we saw above ai and au replaced by i 
in the polysyllabic forms, or before heavy terminations (see 
p. 707 G. ed.); and as, in Latin, the a of calco and salsits, 
under the encumbrance of a preceding preposition, is repre- 
sented by u (conculco, insulsm). 
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605. Where, in Gothic, a radical a is weakened before 
simple consonants, in the present, to z, but retained in the 
singular of the preterite, we find instead of it, in both the 
plural numbers and in thb whole subjunctive preterite, in all 
the polysyllabic past forms, therefore, an e, and for that in the 
Old and Middle Higli^ German an d, which her^, however, 
occurs as sopn ap. in the second person singular indicative, 
because it is polysyllabic? in Middle High Gernaan, how- 
ever, it is changed to ce. ^ The present of the root LAS^ ‘‘ to 
read,” is, in Gothic, lisfii in Old High German lisUi in Middle 
High German Use ; the preterite in Gothic is I'as, lasA, las, 
Usum, Usut, Usun ; subjunctive lisyau, &c. ; in Old High 
German la% Iasi, las, Idsumes, Idsut, Idsun; subjunctive Idsi, 
&c. ; in Middle High German las, Icese, las, Idsen, Idset, Idsen ; 
subjunctive Icese. This phenomenon stands in contradiction 
to all other strong verbs, because here the polysyllabic forms 
have a heavier vowel than the monosyllabic ; but the reverse 
naturally appears everywhere else. Even in 'the Sanskrit 
we find this apparent toniradiction to the law of gravity, and 
the surprising, although, perhaps, accidental, coincidence 
^ith the Gothic, that in both languages in similar places — ■ 
£G. Ed. p. 846.] viz. before the heavy terminations of the 
dual and plural — a radical a is changed into S, in both lan- 
guages only in roots which terminate in a simple consonant ; 
to which is further added, in Sanskrit, the limitation, that the 
initial consonant, also, must as a rule be simple, and cannot 
be V or the like, which, in the syllable of repetition, according 
to §. 598., experiences a change. The syllable of repetition, 
however, is suppressed in the cases in which the a is changed 
into e. This is the practical view of the rule, which we shall 
subsequently endeavour to elucidate theoretically. Let the 
root tan, “to extend,” serve as example. 
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SINGULAR. 

tatana or tatanai 
tatanthat 

or Urdtha for tatanitha, 
tatdna, ^ 


ACTIVE. 

DUAL. PLURAL. 

Univa for tatanivat iinima for tatanima, 
Utnatlius for faianathus, tena for tatana. 
tenatus for tatanatus, ^ tinus for tetanus. 


Uni for tatani, 
UnisM for tatanishi, 
Uni for tatani, 


MIDDLE. 

tinwahi for tatanivahi, 
tindthi for tatano^he, 
tindte for tatandtif 


tinimahi for tatanimahi. 
Umidhwi for tatanidhwe 
teniri for tataniri. 


It appears, therefore, from this paradigm, that the form ten 
used for tatan, though far the most common, is adopted 
only before heavy terminations, or in such persons as, in 
their full form, would appear to consist of four syllables ; for 
although, in the second person plural, 4ina stands for tatana, 
and in the third person plural, tinus for tatanus, still us in this 
placS is an abbreviation of anti (compare §.462.), and a is 
clearly only the remnant of an original termination atha : 
the a of tina, for tin-a-fha, corresponds [G.VEd. p. 847.] 
merely to the conjunctive vowel of the Greek TeTu<;^-a-Te ani 
of the Gothic vaivald-u-tkyfdr-'U-th, lis-u-th.'^ The reason of 


* I have already, in my System of Conjugation, and in the Annals of 
Oriental Literature (London, 1820), c^ed attention to the fact, that the 
Sanskrit iutupa in the second person plural is an abbreviated form, and in 
the former parts of this hook the fact has often been alluded to, that the 
Sanskrit, in particulai;j cases, appears in disadvantageous contrast with its 
European sister idioms. It has therefore surprised me that Professor Hdfer, 
in his Treatise Contributions,’^ &c., p. 40, has made so general an asser- 
tion, that recent investigators have not been desirous keeping per- 
fectly free from the unfortunate error of believing in the imaginary invio- 
lability and pristine fidelity and perfection of the Sanskrit.” For my part 
I have never conceded to the Sanskrit such pristine fidelity ; and it has 
always given me pleasure to notice the cases in which the European sister 
languages surpass it, as the Lithuanian does at this day, in everywhere 
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the abbreviation is clearly apparent in the second person 
singular ; for if here the termination tha is joined directly to 
the root, the full reduplication remains ; but if the number of 
syllables is increscsed by a conjunctive vowel, then ten is used 
for tatan ; thus Unitha (from tatanUha) answering to tatantha*^ 
I recognise, as has been already observed (see §. 548.), in forms 
like tin a concealed reduplication ; thus tin from tatin (as in 
Latin cecini for cacani), and this from tatan, whence, by re- 
jecting the second t, tan (for ta-an) may have been formed, and 
so, in earlier times, have oeen used for tin ; and I think that 
the Gothic i, in forms like lisum, is not found there because the 
Sanskrit, in analogous forms, has an i, but for this reason, that 
the Sanskrit i was formerly an &, but the Gothic i represents 
the a (§. 69.). The Old High German has preserved the ori- 
ginal sound, and exhibits Idsumis (from lalasumis), which, in 
contrast with the Gothic lisumis, appears like a Doric form 
[O. Ed. p. 848.] contrasted with an Ionic* one.^ While, in 
the second person singular, the Gothic las~t, on account of its 
monosyllabic nature, is based on Sanskrit forms like tatantha, 
the Old High German Idsi answers to the contracted form ti- 
&.Uha» It must be assumed that the Gothic las, last, was for- 
merly lailaSi lailast; and then, too, the plural lisum stood in 
the proper relation to lailas (lalas), Le* in the relation of 
the weaker to the stronger radical form. We give, for a 
complete general view of the analogies existing between 
the Sanskrit and the German in the case before usf the 


expressing the idea who by has, while the Sanskrit kas, according to 
fixed laws of sound, becomes at one tune kah, at another kd, at another 
ka, and appears in its original form only before t and th, 

* Kegarding the Latin forms like cipl^ see §, 548. It may be here 
further remarked, that Ag. Benary, also (Doctrine of Latin Sounds^ p. 276, 
&c ), traces back the Latin perfect in all its formations to the Sanskrit 
aorist. 
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reduplicated preterite of ^ md, * “ to sit,’’ to place one- 
self,” corresponding to the Gothic sat and Old High 
German saxy “I sate,” connected with it in form and 
sense. • 



^SINGULAR* ^ 

GOTHIC. » 

• 

Sx-lNSKRlV. 

OLD HIGH GERMAN", 

sasdd~a or sasad-a^ 

(sai)sat, 

* (si)^‘az. 

sasat-tha or sMA-tha, 

{sai)sasAi 


sasdd-G, 

{sai)saty ^ 

• (si)sax. 


DUAL. 


sidA-vGf 

sitd ? (see §. 441.) 

• • • 

sed’-a-ihiiSf 

sH-U'ts 

• • a 

sid-a-tus 

PLURAL. 

• • • 

sSdA-ma, 

set-u^Trij 

sdx-'U-mh* 


sH-U'thy 

sdz-u-t 

sid-us, 

sei-u-n, , • 

sdz’^u-n. 


Remark 1 . — That in the example here [G. Ed. p. 849.3 • 
given, as generally in Grimm’s tenth, eleventh, nnd twelfth 
conjugations, the a of the preterite is the real radical vowel — 
that in the present it is weakened to i,,and that the i of the 
present has not, vice versuy been strengthened in the preterite 
to a— I infer, not only because the Sanskrit, where it admits 
of comparison, everywhere exhibits a as the unmistakeaLle 
radical vowel, but especially from the circumstance that 
the Gothic causal verb, where any such corresponds to the 
primitive verb, everywhere uses the a in the present 
even, while the primitive verb has it merely ill the prete- 
rite; for instance, from SAT, *‘to sit,” comes the causal 
saiya, “I set” —Sanskrit sddaydmi. If it were merely the 
object of the language to gain in the causal a vowel con- 
nected with the primitive verb, but strengthened, then if 
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SIT were the root, from it would perhaps have proceeded 
seitya {^sitya) or saitya; and in reality the verbs, to which 
I ascribe i as the radical vowel, exhibit, in the causal, ai, as 
those with a radical i/emiMoy the diphthong au*, in exact agree- 
ment with the Sanskrit, where land w receive Guna in the causal- 
l e. prefix a. Thus nn Gothic, from ur-RIS, ^to stand up,’ 
(ur-reisa, ur-rai^ ur-nsum) comes ur-raisya, *I raise up’; 
from DRV Si ‘to fall’ {driusa, dram, drusumy ga-drausya, 

‘ I plunge as, in Sanskrit, from vid and budh, ‘ to know ’ 
vMaydmi {^^vaidaydmi'j/' bddhaydmi {^baudhaydmi), ‘ I 
make to know.’ The circumstance, that Sanskrit verbs 
with a radical a correspond to the Gothic sat, ‘ I sate,’ band, 

‘ I bound,’ would not alone furnish ^ny sufficient ground 
for assuming that the said and analogous Gothic verbs 
exhibit the root in the singular of the preterite ; for it 
might certainly be allowed that binda proceeds from the 
Sanskrit bandh, sita from sad, and tKat an original a 
has here been corrupted to i; but it might still be main- 
tained that the a of the preterite hand, sat, is not a trans- 
mission from the period of identity with the Sanskrit, 
jbut that it has been newly developed from the I of the 
present, because the change of sound of I to a is the 
symbol of past time. I object to this view, however, first, 
because not only does sat answer to sasada or sasdda, but 
also the plural setum from satum, Old High German sdmmes, 
to sidima from sddima {sa{s)aUm,d), and it is impossible tc' con- 
sider this double and surprising coincidence as fortuitous ; 
secondly, because, as has been above renjarked, the causals 
too recognise the a of the verbs under discussion as a radi- 
cal vowel ; thirdly, because substantives also, like the German 
Band, Safz,'' which have nothing to do with the expres- 
sion of past time, or any other temporal relation, conform 
[G. Ed. p. 850.] to the vowel of the preterite; fourthly, 
because generally, in the whole Indo-European family of 
languages, no case occurs of grammatical relations being 
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expressed by the change of the radical vowel; fifthly, 

because the reduplication, which is the real expression of 

the past, is still clearly retained in Gothic, in the verbs 

mentioned above, and is therefor^e adequate ground for 

.assuming that sat is an abbreviation of saisatf but that 

sitim for sdtum is a contraction ’'of sa(s^-tum'' 

^ . . 

Remark 2. — The Sanskrit roots whicji begin with a 

consonant which must be replaced by another cognate 
one, refrain from the contraction described above; for if 
the g of the base syllable of jagCfm dropped out, and the 
two a were melted down to 4 then jim would assume an 
appearance too much estranged from the root; and this 
is certainly the reason why the contraction is avoided. It 
is omitted, also, in roots which begin with two consonants, 
and, indeed, for the same reason ; for if, e.gr.,. the st of the 
second syllable of tastan was dropped^ the contracted form 
would be Un, in which the root stan would no longer be 
recognised. There are, however, a few exceptions from 
the restriction specified ; as, bahhxij from bhd^, * to pay 
homage,’ is .always contracted to bMJ^ as far as is yet 
known, though bej might be expected ; but the aspi- 
ration of the base-consonant, which has been dropped, has 
been carried back to the syllable of repetition, according 
to the principle of the above-mentioned dhihh for 
didhalcsh, from dah, "to burn’ (see §.593.). It is more 
difficult to account for the fact^of some roots, which begin 
with two consonants having permitted themselves to be 
contracted, and having retained both consonants in the 
syllable of repetition, since, e,g,, to the reduplicated perfect- 
theme tatras a contracted form tris corresponds, while 
from tatrast by rejecting the tr of the second syllable, 
should come Us. Either, then, in ires the r, which is sup- 
pressed in the full reduplicated form {tatras for tratras), is 
again restored, in order to comply ijHIII Mil M ipiiiuiiini iih_ 
that the form of the root be not toJ mJS iTdtilMUEOCttin 

3h2 
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the forms like trk proceed from a period when the syl- 
lable of repetition still combined the two consonants, as iii 
the Latin spopondU stetU and in the Gothic skaiskaith; or, 
lastly, and this is most probable, -forms like trSs proceed 
from a period when the language had completely forgotten the^ 
ground of their origin in contraction, and when in forms 

[G, Ed. p. 851.] jLike sMima reduplication was no longer 
perceived, but only the ‘change of a radical a into and it 
was believed that the true exponent of the relation of time 
was therein recognised, "" Thus, in a measure, the Gothic 
frShum, 'we asked’ {Smskrit paprichchhima, not prichhima, 
from prachh, 'to ask’), was prepared by Sanskrit forms 
like Msima, ' we trembled,’ bhr^mima, ' we wandered,’ and 
some similar ones. The Sanskrit and German in this agree 
most admirably, that roots which end with two consonants 
have not permitted the contraction to make its way; cer- 
tainly because, through their stronger sfemcture, they had 
more power to bear the full reduplication (compare §. 5^9.), 
which has dt last disappeared in Gothic in those verbs with 
a radical 0 , which weaken that vowel, in the present, to e, 
that hand, hundum, correspond to the Sanskrit babandha, 
habandhima.^ To a Gothic present banda a preterite baiband 
would correspond.” 

606. It is not requisite to assume that forms like 
sMima, “ we sate,” which has been compared abov^ 
(p. 825) to the Gothic situm and Old High German sdzum, 
existed so early as the period of the unity of language. 
I rather hold the Sanskrit sMima and Gothic sHum, besides 

' r 

being identical in their root, to be connected only in 
this point, that they both, independently of each other, 
have, in eonsequence of a contraction, lost tha semblance 
of a reduplicated form; that in both the 6 stands for an 
older d, which is preserved in the Old High German 
sdzumh; that the Sanskrit sid for sdd has sprung from 
sasad^aa the Gothic sM for sdt from sasaf, the latter natu* 
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rally at a time, when the syllable of repetition was still 
faithful to the radical syllable as regards the vowel. The 
contraction of polysyllabic forms into monosyllabic, by re- 
jecting the consonant of the second ly liable, or the consonant 
together with its vowel ^ (as above in lips for lilaps^ §. 592.j, 
is so natural,^ that different language^^ may easily chance to 
coincide in this point ; but such an omisSion ntnight most 
easily occur in reduplicated forms, because [G. Ed. p. 852.] 
the expression of the same syllal^le twice* running might 
be fatiguing, and therefore there would be a direct occa- 
sion for the suppression of the second syllable or its con- 
sonant. In verbs with a radical a the occasion is the more 
urgent, because a is the heaviest vowel, and hence there 
is the more reason to seek for a diminution in weight. 
Latin forms like cecini, tetigi (compared with such as 
iutudU fnomo7'di\ qomply with the requirement to be weak- 
ened by reducing the a to i in the base-syllable, and 
to e in the syllable of repetition, while perfec;ts (aorists) 
like cSpi, fid, in their process of diminishing the weight, 
coincide with the Sanskrit sidima and Gothic situm, which 
does not prevent the assumption that each of the threft 
languages has arrived at the contracted form’ in its own 
way, as the Persian em and English am (==em), "I am,” 
approach so closely, because they both, but q^ite inde- 
pendently of each other, have^ abbreviated the primitive 
form asmi in the same way, while in the third person 
the Persian and Latin est coincide, through a similar cor- 
ruption of the old "form asti ; or as the Old High German 
ftor, vior, stand in the same relation to the Gothic JidvSr that 
the Latin ^uar of quar-tus does to the to-be-presupposed 
quatuor-tus. In conclusion, I shall further observe that the 
Gothic man, “ I mean,” though, according to form, a pre- 
terite, and based on the Sanskrit mamana or mamdna,^ still 


* The root man, “ to think/^ is indeed, in the present condition d the 
language, used only in the middle (thus mini, he thon,Q:ht^’), which. 
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in the plural forms not minum, after the analogy of minima^ 
but munurrif which leads us to conjecture an older maimunum 
for mamimum, as bundum for baibundum, babundum. Simi- 

^ r « 

[G. Ed. p, 853.] larly, \dcalam, we should,’ not sMhm (sin- 
gular shcfiy From mag, I c^n,” comes magum, without weak- 
ening the a to u. Iif respect to this and similar werbs it may, 
however, be^ observed, that in the Sanskrit v^da, I know,*’ 
and Greek oUa (=:Gothic vait, see p. 711 G. ed.), the redu- 
plication is lost, rand perhaps, also, all German verbs, which 
associate the sense of the present with the terminations of 
the preterite, have never had reduplication, on which account 
there would be no reason to expect a minum for m&num from 
mamamm. 

607. Verbs with a radical lovu before a simple final conso- 
nant have Guna, in Sanskrit, before the light terminations of 
the reduplicated preterite, and, therefore, only in the singular 
of the active. „This Guna is the insertion of an a before the ra- 
dical vowel^justas in Gothic (Grimm’s eighth and ninth ‘con- 
jugations). As, however, with the exception of the few verbs 
which belong to* the Sanskrit fourth class (see §. 109% 2.), all 
btrong verbs belong only to the Sanskrit first class, which, in 
the special tenses, has Guna pervading it ; so also, in the Ger- 
man verbs with a radical i and u, Guna must be looked for in 
the present and the fiioods dependent thereon. The Guna 
vowel a has, however, in the present, been weakened to i, and 
is only retained as a in the monosyllabic preterite singular. 
While, therefore, the Sanskrit root budh, cl. 1, ‘"toknow,” forms, 
in the present, bodhumi, pL bodhdmas (^^^^aiidlidmi, baudha-- 
mas), and, in the reduplicated preterite, bubodha (^bizbaudha), 
plural hubudhima, the corresponding Gothic root BUD ('* to 
offer,” ‘^to order,'’) forms, in the present, biuda,^ plural 


however, does not prevent the assumption that; originally an active also 
has existed. 

* jCrraff, who has in general supported with his assent my theory of the 
Germap Ablaut (change of sound), which I first submitted in my Review of 

Grimm’s 
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biudam, and in the preterite baiith (see §. 93^.), plural badum. 
In verbs with a radical i the Guna vowel [G. Ed. p. 854.] 
i is melted down in German with the radical vowel to a Ions 

o 

i which, in Gothic, is written ei:§‘ henc§ the Gothic root 
JSITi ''to bite,” forms, in the present, beiia (=zbita. Old High 
German i&v), and in the singular of the preterite bait, pliiral 
hitum, answering to the Sanskrit bibMda {§tom J)ibknida), " I 
and he cleft,” bibhidima, we cleft.” In the present 
bhid, if it belonged to the first class, would Jform bheddmi, to 
which the Gothic beita (from biita) has the same relation as 
above biuda^ to bddhdmi. The relation of the Gothic beita 
from biita to the Sanskrit bheddmi from bhaiddmi, is like that 
of the plural nominative /ac?ei-5 (from the base FAD I) to the 
Sanskrit patay^-as from pati, " lord,” only that in patay-as the 
is resolved into ay on account of the following vowel. 

608. We give here, once more, the Gothic bait, "I bit,” 
and bauy, " 1 bowed,” over against the corresponding San- 
skrit forms, but so that, varying from §. 489. and our usual 

. * 

method, we express the Sanskrit diphthongs S and ^ S, 
according to their etymological value, by a? and au, in order 


Grimm’s German Grammar, differs in this point from the view above taken, 
that he does not recognise in the i of Uudu and in the first i of heita 
from hiita) the weakening of the Sanskrit Guna vowel but endeavours in 
three different ways to gain from the radical i and in the present % 
(written ei in Gothic) and iu (Old H?gh German Thesaurus I. pp. 21, 22), 
of which modes, however, none is so near and concise as that, according 
to which the i of biudu is the weakening of the a of the Sanskrit haudhdmi 
(contracted, hodlidynf)^ to which hiudu has the same relation that the Old 
High German dative mniu^ " to the son/’ has to the Gothic sunau and 
Sanskrit sunm-e^ from the base sunu, the final u of which receives Guna 
in the dative singular and nominative plural. In the former place the 
Gothic has retained the old Guna < 2 ; and it is not till several centuries 
later that we first see this in Old High German weakened to i : in the 
latter place (in the nominative plural) the Gothic even has admitted the 
weakening to i, but changed it to ^ ; hence mnyu-s for Sanskrit sunav-as. 

^ See ^. 70 ., and Vocalismus, p,224. Remark 13. 
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to make the really astonishing agreement of the two Ian- 
[G. Ed. p. 855.] guages more apparent. We also annex 
the Old High German, which replaces the Gothic diphthong ai 
by eiy and an by cki (befofe T sounds, s and h by 6), In the 
Old HighjSerman it is especially important to remark, that it 
replaces by the pure v:)wel of the root the diphtho?ag in the se- 
cond person ringidar, on account of the dissyllabic form, which 
here corresponds to the Gothic monosyllabic one, as a clear 
proof that the vo^el opposition between singular and plural 
depends on the extent of the word or the weight of the ter- 
minations, as we have already perceived by the opposition 
between a in monosyllabic and the lighter u in polysyllabic 
forms (bantf bunth bnntim^s, see §. 604.). 


Sanskrit. 

Gothic, 

0, H Germ, Saiiskrit 

Gothic, 

0 H. Germ, 




ROOT. 



bhidf 

hit, 

hi£ 

bhuj, 

hvg, 

hug, 

“to split,” 

“to bite,” 

’ “id.” 

“to bend,” 

“id.” 

“id.” 


ft 


SINGULAR. 



bibhaid-a, 

bait, 

heiz. 

hubhauj-a, 

bang, 

hong. 

hihhaid-i4ha, 

bais't,^ 

biz-t 

biihhauj-i-tha, 

baiig-t, 

bug-l. 

bibhaid-ap 

bait, 

heiz. 

bubhauj-a, 

hang. 

bovg. 




DUAL. 



bibltid-i-va, 

bit-u^ 

. . . 

. bubhuj-i-vn, 

hug-u ^ 

.... 

bibkid-a~thus, 

hit-u-ts, 

fi* 

. hubhiij-a-ihus, 

hug-u-ts 

.... 

bibhid-a-tus, 

.... 


. Jbubhuj-a-tus 

.... 

• . . . 




PLURAI. 



hthhid'-i-ma, - 

hit-u-m, 

biz-U' 

-mis* bvbliuj-i~ma, 

hug-u-m, 

hug-u-mis^ 

bib}ild-a-\ 

bit-u-ih. 

biz-u t, bubhuj-a~\ 

hvg-u-ih. 

hug-u-i. 

biibkid-us, 

hit-u-n, 

hiz-u 

-n. bubluj-us, 

hug-u-n. 

hvg-u-n* 


1 

See 102. ^ ggg §. 441. 



[G. Ed. p. 856] 

609. 

The Greek second 

perfects 

like 


TteTToidat XeXoiTta, eotKa, Tre^euya, in respect to their Guna 
answer to the Sanskrit just discussed, bihhaida (bibMda), 
bubhauja (bubhSja), and Gothic bait, bang. The circum- 
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stance, however, that the Greek retains the Guna in the 
dual and plural, and uses not memiBaiieVt 7t6(pvyaiJLev, but 
'TreiTOidafj.eVf 7re(j)€vyafji6Vy raises a suspicion against the origi- 
nality of the principle followed by'ihe Sanskrit and German. 
W e will therefore leave it undecided whether the frreek has 
extended iijorganically* to the plurak numbers the Guna, 
which was created only for the singularf or ©whether the 
vowel strengthening of the reduplicated preterite were origi- 
nally intended for the three numbers of thg active; and the 
coincidence of the Sanskrit and German in this point be only 
accidental, that they have, in the tense under discussion, 
accorded to the w^eight of the terminations, or extent of the 
word, an influence in shortening the base-syllable. This in- 
fluence is so natural, that it need not surprise us if two 
languages, in the course of time, had admitted it inde- 
pendently of each other, and then, ii? the operation of this 
influence, coincided ; as, on one side, the Gothic hituin, hugum^ 
ans\vering to hait, bang, and, on the other side, the Sanskrit 
bibhidima, hubhiijima, ansTvering to*bibTiaidaj bubhauja^ The 
German obtains a separate individuality in tiiat the Old 
High German, in the second person singular, employs bim, 
bugi, and not behi, hougi, on account of their being dissyl- 
labic; while the Sanskrit, in spite of their being of three 
syllables, uses bibhaidithoy hubhai/jitha? It is certain that the 
Sanskrit, in its present state, has given to the weight of the 
personal terminations a far greater influence than could have 
existed at the period of the unity of language; and that, e.g., 
the Greek SeMpKoqiev, with reference to the singular SeBopKa, 
stands nearer to the primitive condition of the language than 
the Sanskrit dadrislma, which has abbreviated the syllable ar 
of the singular dadarsa to rl Observe, [G. Ed. p. 857.] 
also, what has been remarked above regarding the Retention 
of the Gothic 6 and Greek d or rj in th,e dual and plural, while 
the Sanskrit exhibits the lengthening of a radical a to d only 
in the first and third persons singular (§. 603.), 
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610. As to the personal terminations of the reduplicated 
preterite, they deserve especial consideration, since they do 
not answer exactly to the primary endings, nor to the secon- 
dary. The ground of the|r varying from the primary termi- 
nations, to which they most incline (in Greek more clearly 
than in Sanskrit), liesf)alpably in the" root being Encumbered 
with the syll,i^ble «^f reduplication, which in various places has 
produced an abbreviation or entire extinction of the personal 
terminations. The first and third person singular have the 
same sound in Sanskrit, and terminate with the vowel, which 
should properly be only the bearer of the personal termi- 
nation. The Gothic has lost even this vowel ; hence, above, 
haug, halt, answering to bubhavja (hubhdja), bibhaida {bibMda). 
The Greek, however, has, in the third person, corrupted the 
old a to e, just as in the aorist, where we saw edet^e answer 
to the Sanskrit adikskat In the same way, in the perfect, 
rervcpe, SeSopKe, &c. answer to the Sanskrit tutdpa (^^tutaupa), 
dadarsa; while in the first person, rerv^pa, SeSopKa, stand on 
the same footing wifa the Sanskrit tutdpa, dadarsa (from 
dadarkd)* As three languages, the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Gbthic, and a fourth, the Zend (where dadarsa appears in 
the form dadaresa), agree with one another in this, 

that in the first and third person of the tense under discus- 
sion they have lost the personal designation, it might be 
inferred that this loss occurred as early as the period of the 
unity of language. But this inference is not necessary ^ for 
in the incumbrance of the root by the syllable of reduplication 
there lies so natural an occasion for wejE^ening the termi- 
[G. Ed. p. 858.] nation, that the different cognate languages 
might well have followed this impulse independently of each 
other. And the three languages (th e Zend, whose long soj ourn 
with the Sanskrit is evident, may remain unnoticed) do not 
stand quite on the same footing with respect to the disturbing 
influence which they have permitted to the syllable of redu- 
plication : the Sanskrit has yielded more to this influence than 
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its Greek and German sisters ; and oar forms like ihr bisset, 
*‘ye bit,” ihr hogef, ‘‘ye bent,” are more perfect in their 
termination at this day than what we can draw from the 
Sanskrit, to compare with them, ^vom tke oldest period of 
• its literature. The Sanskrit reduplicated preterite has, for 
instance, lost the terntination* of the^second pers*on plural 
from the oldest time ; and this persoh is xh^efore either com- 
pletely the same with the first and third person singular, or 
distinguished from it only by the removal of the Guna, or 
by an abbreviation in the interior* of the r&t from which the 
singular hasYemained free; e.g. the first and third person sin- 
gular and second person plural of krand, “ to weep,” are cha- 
kranda: in the two former places the Gothic gaigr6t corre- 
sponds to it, and, indeed, shews to disadvantage through its 
loss of the final vowel : in the second person plural, however, 
gaigr6t-u-th surpasses the Sanskrit ^hakrand^a, which has 
evidently been f)receded by a form ckakrand-^a-tka or cAa- 
krUtnd-a-fa* To reTu^-a-re, SeSopK-a-re, in Greek, tutup-^a, 
dadrii-a, for tutup-a-tha, dadris-a-tha jeorrespouH in Sanskrit 
611. The Sanskrit reduplicated preterite stands in disad- 
vantageous comparison with the Greek perfect in this point 
also, that in the middle and passive it has not on]^, like the pre- 
sent, lost the m of the first person, but also the t of the third ; 
thus, tuhipi stands for tutup-mi and tvJtup-Ui and in the former 
case is surpassed by reTyp-^fiai, in the latter by rervinai, as 
respects the correct preservation of the ter- [G. Ed. p. 859.] 
mination. From Teryp-paif rervTr-rac, it may be inferred that 
the active was formerly rervTrapi, reruTrar/, or r6rv(pa}ii, rervcp- 
-cc-Ti, and in Sanskrit tuidp-a-mi (or tut6p-d-mh see §. 434.), 
tufop^a-ti. The conjunctive vowel is suppressed in Greek be- 
fore the weightier terminations of the middle passive, accord- 
ing to the principle by which the rj of the optative, and the 
corresponding d of the Sanskrit potential, is dropped in the 
middle, and, e. g,, didoipeda, dadimahi correspond to the active 
hSoi7]ix6v, dadydma. The Sanskrit, in the middle and the 
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passive, which in this tense is fully identical with the middle, 
prefixes to the personal terminations beginning with a con- 
sonant for the most part a conjunctive vowel i (see §. 605. 
p. 846 G.ed.); heiice tafmp-i-she answering to the Greek 
reTVTt-crau Yet in the VMa-dialect the form tutup-si might 
be expected, as this dialect often suppresses thCfConjunctive 
vowel of the^common language, and, in the Rig Veda 
(XXXIL4.), from vid, class 6, “to find,” the form vivif-se, 
“thou didst find, ’’^occurs for the common vivid-i-sM. 

612. The third person plural of the middle passive exhibits 
in Sanskrit the termination which, in the common lan- 
guage, is always preceded by the conjunctive vowel z, which, 
however, may be withdrawn in the Veda-dialect, where, 
e,g., dadrii-ri, “they were seen,” occurs for dadrisiri (Rig 
Veda, XXIV. 10.). It is hardly possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of this termination. I have elsewhere (Lesser 
Sanskrit Grammar, §.372. Rem. 4.) remarked, that its r is 
perhaps a corruption of an original s, which otherwise, in 
Sanskrit, occurs only In the terminating sound, and regu- 
larly, indeed, before sonant letters, in case a vowel other than 
ao^d precedes the s. This being the case, this r would belong 
to the verb substantive; and we should remark, that in Greek, 
also, this verb, in certain tenses, is found only in the third 

[G. Ed, p 8^0 ] person? plural, while the rest are simple 
(eS/5ocrav, e§oo-av). The Sanskrit intended probably, in the 
case before us — if the r really stands for s — by this change'' to 
lighten the sound, as occurs in the Old High German, where, 
in all roots in is and us^ and in part of the^ roots in as, the 
radical sibilant in the preterite is retained only in the mono- 
syllabic forms, but in the polysyllabic is weakened to r; 
hence, from J2JS, “to fall” (Sanskrit iAraw^), reis, riri, reis, 
rirumes, &c. ; from LUS, “to lose,” I6s, luii (see §. 608.), los, 
lurumh, &c. ; from ims, “I was,” “he was,” comes the 
second person wdri, the plural wdrumis, &c. 

613. With the r of the Sanskrit termination ri is 
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clearly connected that of the termination ran of the third 
person plural, middle, of the potential and precative, where 
ran, in my opinion, is an abbreviation of ranta ; and also the r, 
which the root “ to lie ” (Gree^ Ketixm)^ inserts, in the 
•third person plural of all special tenses (s^ra^e, “they lie,” 
as^rafa “they lay,’’ sira^m, themjie”). The^root vidp 
“ to know,’’ class 2, in combination With th§ pr^osition sam, 
admits at will the addition of sueh an r in the present, im- 
perfect, and imperative; hence, sanvidraM or sanvidatiy 
“ they know ” (Panini VIL 1. 7.). *The Vecfa-dialect gives to 
the addition ®f this' enigmatical r, in the middle and passive, 
a still wider extension (Panini VII. 1. 8.}, and exhibits aduhra, 
“ they milked,” for aduhratay instead of the common adukafa. 
Remarkable, also, are the forms adrisran and 

asrigrariy'^ from adri^antay [G.Ed.p. 861.] 

aarigranta, for adrisanta, asrijanta* #The Anuswara of this 
Vedic termination ran, which may have been formerly ram 
(with s from t, compare p. 754 G. ed.), passes into m before 
vowels : hence, Rig Veda IX. 4., W asngram 

Indra U giraJi effusi sunfr Indra! tihi hg^nni''' ; L. 3. 

^ adrisram asya ketavd 

rasmayS jandn anu conspiciuntur ejus collvMtrantes radii 
inter 

614. The conjunctive vowel i, which the middle uses in 

^ The former is an aorist of the sixth formation, from the root dr/s^ 
which is not used in the special tenses ; hut asrigran^ in which the reten- 
tion of the original guttural instead of the palatal of the common language 
is to be noticed, does^ot, in my opinion, admit of being explained as an 
aorist, as Westergaard makes it, but appears to me to be an imperfect j as 
the roots of the sixth class, when they do not insert a nasal in the special 
tenses, are incapable of the sixth aorist formation, because they would not 
he distinguishable from- the imperfect. Why should not the imperfect, as 
well as the aorist, be capable of replacing the termination anta by 7*an 1 

t Compare Westergaard, Radices, p.269. Rosen takes adrisran ac- 
tively, and, in the first passage, asrigram, as the first person singular ac- 
tive, which, however, will not do. Preterites with a present signification 
are very common in the Y edas. 
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almost all persons, may formerly have been an a ; and it 
is still more probable that the active everywhere had, as 
in Greek, an a as conjunctive vowel; that therefore the 
form tutup-’i-ma was preceded by a form tutup-a^ma 
(or tutiip-d-ma, see §. 434.), as analogous to the Greek 
raTvcp-a-pev ; — an opir^ion which is £^lso corroborated by the 
Gothic u-m, as ici yaigrdt-u-m, we wept,” which leads us 
to expect a Sanskrit chalcrand-a-ma or d-ma for chakrand-i^ 
ma, since the Gothic u very often occurs as the w^eakening 
of an original a, but riot as the increase of an ori- 
ginal L 

615. In the second and third person dual the Sanskrit 
has firmly retained the old conjunctive vowel a; but the 
a of the primary terminations thas, tas, has been weakened 
to u, probably on account of the root being encumbered by 
the syllable of reduplication : hence, tutup-a-thus, tutup-a^tus, 
correspond to the Greek rervfp-a-Tov, TeTV(j>-a-Tov from -ror, 
70S, see §, 97.); and chakrand-a-thiis, “ye two wept,” to^the 

[G. Ed. p. 862 ,] Gothic yaigr6t-u-ts of the same import. The 
^ a of these dual forms is never suppressed, and hence is 
r^arded by grammarians as belonging to the termination 
itself, while -the terminations va and ma of the first person 
dual and plural occasionally occur, also in direct combination 
with the root ; as fromr sidh, “ to stop,” come both sisludhiva, 
mhidhima, and sishidhwa, sishidhma. Thus we find in Greek, 
also, the a occasionally suppfessed before the heavier ter- 
minations of the dual and plural. To this class belong, be- 
sides, lapev for o'lSapev (see §. 491. p. 7y G. ed.), eotyjxev, 
eiKTov, avcdypev, BeSipev* But on these forms no special 
relationship is to be based, but only a coincidence of prin- 
ciple; for in the operation of the law of gravity it is so 
natural that two languages should, independently of one 
another, free themselves before heavy terminations of an 
auxiliary vowel, not indispensable for the idea to be conveyed, 
that it is quite unnecessary to assume here an old trans-* 
mission. 
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616. With regard to the termination ^ tha of the second 

person singular, we refer to §. 453. It may be here addi- 
tionally remarked, that if the Greek rja-da — which is there 
referred to ds-i-tha, for which woisld stand, without 

,tlie vowel of conjunction, ds-tka — is not a remnant of the 
perfect, but actually belongs to the imperfect, thd' Sanskrit 
middle imperfect dsthds woifld adinit of comparison 

with it But I prefer referring this to th^ perfect, and 
placing it on the same footing with o?cr-6a, which, with re- 
spect to its termination, corresponds so well with vSt-tha 
and the Gothic vais-f. The Old High German also, which, 
in its strong preterites, has preserved only the conjunctive 
vowel of the Sanskrit i-tha, and hence opposes to the San- 
skrit bubhanj4~tha (bubhdj-i-’tha) and Gothic baug-U “thou 
didst bow,” the form has in preterites, which, like 

the Sanskrit vMa, Greek oTJa, and G(^thic vait, have present 
signification, retained the old t in direct combination with the 
root; as, w is~t (euphonic for weiz-f) corresponds to the 
Gothic vais-ti Greek and §anskrit vit-tha (vaii-tha). 

We must likewise class here muos-i, “thou jiust,” tSh-f, 
“ thou art fit,”* mah-t, “ thou canst,” scal-U “ thou shouidst,” 
an-s-t, ‘‘thou art inclined,'’ “dost not grudge” (^ith euphonic 
s, see §.95,: the form cannot be cited, but is indubitable), 
chan-s-'f, “ thou canst,” “ thou knowest,” getars-U “ thou 
venturest,”t darf-f, “ thou requirest.’ 

617. It deserves further to® be remarked with respect to 
the Gothic, that the roots terminating with a vowel prefix an 
s to the t of the second person : at least the second person 

* Does not occur, but can be safely deduced from the third person touk 
and the preterite toh-ta. 

f The s is not, as I formerly assumed, euphonic (§. 94.), but belongs 
to the root, which, before vowels, assimilates its s to the preceding v (as 
Greek Bappioa) rejected when in the terminating sound, but preserved 
before t ; hence, in the first and third person singular ge-tar^ third person 
'pluTsX ge^turi'un^ ge-turrm* In Sanskrit dhai’sh (dh7'isk)f venture,’’ in 
Lithuanian, drgs-ti, “idem ”corr spond , comp. Pott, I 270, Graff, V. 441. 




B40 the perfect. 

oi saisd, “I sowed,” is saiso-sf, (Luke xix. 21.); from which 
we may also infer vaivd-st, from the root VO, “to blow” 
(Sanskrit vd), and laild-sf, from LO, “ to laugh.” As to the 
relation of the aV of the present (vaia, lain, said) to the 6 of 
the preterite and of the root, it resembles that of binda, 
“ I bind,”^ to BAND ; i. e. ap the a pf this and similar roots 
has weakened itself in Ihe present to z, the same has been 
done by the^ latter half of the o==d, or a + the same 

way, in Sanskrit, a long d is sometimes weakened to S==ai; 
e.g. in the vocative of this feminine bases in d (see §. 205.). 
But to return to the Gothic root SO, lam npt inclined to 
infer from the third person present saiy4~th which actually 
occurs (Mark iv. 14.), a first person saiya, but believe, that 
only before lay is added to the diphthong at, and that the 

[G. Ed. p/864.] third person singular and second person 
plural of vaia and /aza also must be va.iyith, laiyith, and the 
second person singular vaiyis, laiyls. But if the root SO had, 
in the first person singular, formed saiya, then the third 
person plural would ^certainly have been saiyand, the infi- 
nitive saiyan, and the present participle saiyand s; on the 
other hand, at Matth.* iv. 26. occurs saland, '‘they sow”; 
1. c. 4, 5, saiands, “ the sower,” and saian, " to sow.” 

618. The Sanskrit roots in d (the analogy of which is fol- 
lowed by those also with a final diphthong, which are, for 
the most part, dealt with in the general tenses as if they 
ended with d) employ in the jSrst and third persons du for d 
or a, for the d of the root should be melted down with the a 
of the termination to d, or be dropped as before the other 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Instead of this, how- 
ever, du is used; e.g. ^ daddu, “I gave,” ‘‘he gave,” from 
^dd; 'W^tasthdii, “I stood,” “he stood,” from sthd. If du 
was found only in the first person, I should not hesitate 


* So in the German ; but as there are not 26 verses in the 4th chap, of 
Matth., the reference is probably to chap, vi 26., and the next reference 
should be Mark iv. 3. 
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recognising in the u the vocalization of the personal character 

m, as in the Gothic siyau, I may be,” answering to the 

Sanski'it sycirn, and in Lithuanian forms in au (§. 43S.). 

This view of the matter, however, appears* less satisfactory, 

if we are compelled to assume that the termination du, after 

its meaning had been foi'gotten, and t^e language^ad lost 

sight of its derivation, had found its way inorganically into 

the third person, though such changes of person are not 

unheard of in the history of language ; as, in the Gothic 

passive, where the first and third persons have likewise the 

same termination, but reversed through the transposition of 

the ending of the third person to the first, and, in the plural, 

also into the second (§. 466.), But if the termination du of 

daddu, " dedi, dedit^^ stands with the same rio-ht in the third 

^ * 

person that it does in the first, and no personal ending is 
contained in it, then the u of the diphthong du may be re- 
garded as the weakening of the common [G. Ed. p. 865.] 
termination, or conjunctive vowel a; so that the u, accord- 
ing to the principle of Vriddhi, would have united with 
the preceding d into du (see §. 29.) ; while in the ordinary 
contractions an d is shortened before its combination witl^ 
w or r to a, and then, with u, becomes 6=au, mnd with z, 

619. The Sanskrit verbs of the tenth class, and^all deri- 
vative verbs, periphrastically express the reduplicated pre- 
terite by one of the auxiliary verbs — Icn ‘‘ to make,” as 
and bhd, “ to be ” — the reduplicated preterites of which are 
referable to the accusative of an abstract substantive iu 
d, which is not used in the other cases, before which the 
character dy of the tenth class and of the causal forms is 
retained; e, g. chdraydnchakdra (euphonic for ch6*'ydm-ch-\ 

“ he made stealing,” or chdraydmdsa, or chdraydmbahhUvay^ 
he was to steal ” The opinion expressed in the first 


* The root hM irregularly contains in the syllable of repetition an 
a instead of the shortened radical vowel, omits in the first and third 
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edition of my Sanskrit Grammar, that the form in hn 
must be regarded as the accusative of an abstract sub- 
stantive, I have since found is supported by the Zend, where 
the corresponding form occurs as an infinitive in the ac- 
cusative^ relation, as I have already shewn by citing the 
following lucid passage (Vend. S. p. 198): 

A5y^A5^^.?^A59 yezi msm mazdayasna zanm 
raddhayanm^ If the worshippers of Mazda wish to make 
[G. Ed. p. 866.^ the earth grow (cultivate).” The San- 
skrit, instead of /rn, ‘‘ to make,” occasionally uses another 
verb of similar import, to paraphrase the reduplicated pre- 
terite. Thus we read in the Mahabharat (1.1809.) : 

''on. 

X|^^: mpushtamdrtham varaydm prachakramiiK, 
“they solicited Vapushtama literally, “they made soli- 
citation on account of Vapushtama,” or “ they went to a 
solicitation;” for |>r&-A;ram means, properly, “ to, go but 
verbs of motion frequently take the place of those of mak- 
ing, since^the completion of an action is represented as 
the going to it. 


person smgulcr the Guna ox Vriddlii augment, and changes irregularly its 
u before vowels into uv instead of uv. 

* Thus I read for the 1. c. occurring raodhyanm, for which, p. 299, 
raodhayeTToQQmQ : the two forms guided me in restoring the right readmg, 
which has since been confirmed hy Burnouf, by comparing MSS. Anque- 
til translates thus, “ lorsqueles IS^azdeiesnam veulent creuser des rmsseaua; 
dedans et autour d^une terref in accordance with which I before rendered 
the expression raddkayanm by ^^perforareP It is, however, probably the 
causal form of raddh^ ‘Ho grow’^ (compare Hurnoufs Ya9na, Notes, 
p. XXXV.), which is based on the Sanskrit ruh from rudh (see $.23,), and 
with which the Gothic LUDy grow,^' lauths, laudisy ‘^man^^ (our 
Zeute), is connected. It is possible that this causal form may have as- 
sumed, in Zend, the meaning bury,” as one of the means of growth. 
Tins, however, is of not much importance to us here : it suffices to know, 
what is very important, that raddkayanm supplies the place of an infini- 
tive, has an accusative termination^ and confirms my explanation of the 
Sanskrit form under discussion. 
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6*20. It is very important to observe, that it is the 
verbs of the tenth class, causal forms, and other derivative 
verbs, which particularly employ this periphrastic forma- 
tion of the reduplicated preterite, and do not admit the 
'simple formation ; for hereby the way is, in a ^manner, 
prepared fon the German idioms, wl!ich, without excep- 
tion, paraphrase their preterite by an^ auxiliary verb 
signifying “ to do,*” precisely in that conjugation in which 
we have recognised the Sanskrit tenth • class in three 
different forms (see §§. 109^ 6. 504.). I have asserted this, 
as regards the Gothic, already in my System of Conjuga- 
tion (pp. 151, &c.), where I have shewn, in plurals like 
sokididurrit we sought,” (did seek), and in the subjunc- 
tive in the singular also (sdkidedyaut ‘‘ I would tio seek ”) 
an auxiliary verb signifying “ to do,” and [G Ed p. 867.] 
a word related to deths, “the act,”^ (theme dedi). Since 
then, Grimm, with whom I fully coincide, has extended 
the existence of the auxiliary verb also to the singular 
sdkida, and therefore to the other dialects ; for if in sdkida 
the verb “to do” is contained, it is self-evident that it 
exists also in our suchte, I had before derived the siiP* 
gular sdkida from the passive participle sokitks (theme 
sdkida). But since I now recognise the verb (thun) 
‘*todo” also m sokida, “I sought,” 1 believe — ih which I 
differ from Grimm — that we must, in respect to their 
origin, fully separate from one another the passive parti- 
ciple and the indicative preterite,! great as the agreement 
of the two forms Tls, which, in Gothic, amounts to complete 
identity; for the theme of sdkitliSf “the sought,” is sdkida 
(see §. 135.), thus fully the same as sdkida, “I sought;” 
and salbdda, the theme of salbdths, “the anointed,” is in 


^ It is preserved only in missa-deths^ “ misdeed/^ but is etymologicaOy 
identical with the German That, Old High German tdt, Old Saxon dad, 
t Compare my Vocalismus, pp. 51, &:c. 
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form identical with salboda, anointed.'” This circum- 
stance, too, was likely to mislead, that participles in da 
(nominative occur only in verbs which form their 
preterites in da, while dn strong verbs the passive parti- 
ciple terminates in wa (nojpainative 7 ^ 5 ), and, e,g., bug-a-nsj 
‘‘bent” (theme huy-a-na), corresponds to ^the Sanskrit 
bhug-na-s. ^n Sanskrit, ^however, passive participles in na 
are comparatively rare, and the vast majority of verbs form 
them by the ta* on which the Latin tu-s, Greek ros* 

[G. Ed. p 868.] QitXeKrog, TtoirjTog), Lith. fas {suk-^tas, 
“ turned ”), are based. This suffix has, however, nothing in 
common with the verb thun, “ to do,” under discussion ; and 
therefore, also, the Gothic suffix da of SOK’-I-DA, sdkiths, 
can have nothing to do with the da of sSkida, ^‘I sought,” 
provided that this da signifies “I did,” just as didum in 
sdkid^dum means '' we did,*” and di-ths, deed.” 

621. The just-mentioned dS-ths^’f to which the ^ Old 
Saxon ddd and Old High German tdt correspond, is, in 
the theme, dMi, the i of which is suppressed in the nomi- 
native (see §, 135.) : the genitive is dedais, the accusative 
plural dMi-ns, The final syllable of the base didi corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit suffix tu which forms abstract sub- 
stantives, and, in Gothic, occurs under the form of ti 
tJii, or di, "according to the measure of the letter preceding 


* Compare iyak-taSf ‘^forsaken,” kri-ta-s^ “inade,’^ hri-ta~s, “borne.” 
I remark, en passant^ that the Latin la-fus mightrbecome connected with 
hritas, from hhartas^ in the same way as latus, ‘^broad/^ with prithu-s, 
TtXarvs : thus, the labial being lost, r being exchanged with and al trans- 
posed to la-=zTa, as, in Greek, edpaKov for ebapKov. 

1 1 write the non -occurring' nominative dSths, not dSds, since d after 
vowels, before a final s, and at the end of words, generally becomes th ; 
hence, also, sdkiths, sought, from the base s6kida, and mannasMhs, 
“world,” literally “human-seed,” from the base s^-di and the root sd, “ to 
sow ” {saia, saisd, see 6l7 ). SMi has the Same relation to s6, in regard 
to hS radical vowel, that tika, I touch,” has to the preterite taitoh 
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it (see §. 91.). There remains, therefore, di, in Old Saxon 
dd, in Old High German tdy as the root, and this regularly 
corresponds to the Sanskrit-Zend VT dhd, dd, to set,"” 
“to make” (see p. 112); ^from which migiit be expected 
abstract substantive dhddi-St dd-ti-Sf which 

would answer to the Gr^ek Seats (from Seng), It is a ques- 
tion, then, \?hether, in the Gothic deSum of sokididunif the 
first syllable is fully identical with that of 3E-DI, “the 
deed”.^ I think it is not; and consider didum, and the 
subjunctive dMyauy plural dddeimay as reduplicated forms; 
so that thus the second syllable of didum, dHyaUy would 
be to be compared with the first of DEDI, “ deed.” The 
di of didum^ “ we did,” de-dyauy “ I would [G. Ed p. 869.] 
do,” considered as the syllable of reduplication, is dis- 
tinguished from the common reduplicated preterites like 
vai-v6-um, “ we blew,” sai-sd-urrii ^'^jve sowed,” taitdkum, 
“ we touched,” by its & for ai. It may be, then, that this d, 
which has proceeded from at, is the contraction of a + i to 
a mixed sound, according to the Sanskrit principle (see §. 2.) ; 
or that, according to an older principle of reduplication, 
the & of dd-dum,}\x%t like that of JDEDI, ” deed,” represents 
the original long d of the Sanskrit root dhd (see^. 69.), which 
is retained unchanged in the Old High German tdt, and 
Old Saxon ddd- In the last syllable ,of di^dum, de-dyau, we 
miss the radical vowel : according to the analogy of t?ai- 
v6-vm, sai^so-um, we should expect dM6-um, The abbre- 
viation may be a consequence of the incumbrance owing 
to composition with the principal verb: however, it occurs 
in Sanskrit, even in the simple word; since, in the redupli- 
cated preterite, da-dh-i-ma, “ we did set,” da-dh-us, *Hhey 
did set,” are correctly used for da-dhdA-ma, dadhd-us (see 
p. 846 G. ed,). Even in the present, the root dhd, which, 
as a verb of the third class, has reduplication in the special 
tenses also, with dd, class 3, “ to give,” irregularly reject the 
radical vowel before the heavy terminations of the dual and 
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plural; thus, dadh-mas for dadh&mas ; just so, in the 
whole potential mood, where dadh-ydm (for dadhd-yam), 
ponamr answers remarkably to the Gothic did-yau (from 
s6Jddid-yauy “ I would do,’’ for d^dd-yau. 

622. The singular of sdkicUdiim, sohiddduth^ sdkididun, is- 
sdkida, sbkidh, sdUdfi, with the bss of the^ syllable of 
reduplication, ^et des is perhaps an abbreviation of dest, 
as, in the preterite, f, ajiaswering to the Sanskrit ^ tha, is 
properly the character of the second person (see §. 453.), 
before which a radical T-sound passes, according to §. 102., 
into s; as, bais-ff bans-f, for baif-t, band-t *“So, also, dh 
[G. Ed, p. 870.] might have proceeded from des4, and this 
from ded-t In the simple state, the auxiliary verb under 
discussion is wanting in Gothic ; at least, it does not occur in 
Ulfilas; but in Old Saxon cZd-m, dd-Si d64 (or c?d-c?), cor- 
respond admirably to the Sanskrit dadhd-mi, dadha-sh 
dadhd4i, with 6 for a, according to the Gothic principle (see 
§. 69.), and with the suppression of the syllable of redupli- 
cation, which, as has^ been already remarked, the Sanskrit 
verb, according to the principle of the third class, exhibits, 
lOce the Greek Tidrjfxt, in the present also. The preterite in 
Old Saxon, as in all the other German dialects, has pre- 
served the reduplication, and is, deda, dedd-s, deda, plural 
dtedurii also dddun^ properly the third person, which, in 
the Old Saxon preterite, as in the Gothic passive (§.466.), 
represents both the first and second person. In "this 
djed-u-n or ddd-u-m therefore, the radical vowel, as in the 
Gothic sdkidedun (for sdkidddd-u-n), is dropped before the 
conjunctive vowel. The e of deda, &c., has arisen, from 
i, which has been actually retained in Anglo-Saxon. Here 
the preterite under discussion has dide^ didesU dide, plural 
didon^ in the three persons. These forms, therefore, in 
respect to their reduplication syllable, answer to the pre- 


^ See Schmeller’s Glossarium Saxonicum, p, 25. 
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terites with concealed reduplication, as Old High German 
hi-alt for hihalt (see §. 592.)‘ The Old Saxon dMuUy which 
occurs in the plural, together with dedun, as also in the se- 
cond person singular dMi is found together with dedd-s (see 
Schmeller‘’s Gloss.)* is inorganic, and follows the analogy of 
Grimm’s ter>th and eleventh conjugations ; i e, it is produced 
in the feeling, as if dad were the root aild fi#st and third 
person of the singular preterite, and the present were didu. 
Thus, also, in the subjunctive, with dedi the,form dadi exists. 
In Old High German, also, the forms which have a long d 
in the conjugations named, employ this L^. Ed. p. 871.] 
letter in the auxiliary verb under discussion, and, indeed, 
without a dissentient authority,"^ without, however, in a single 
one, the first and third person singular being as might 
have been expected from the second person tali (like s&zi 
answering to saz, see the second taSle in §. 605.). I annex 
the preterite in full, according to Grimm; beta, tati Vela; 
idtumis, tdtuU tdiun; subjunctive t&ti, tdtis, \dti; tdlimes, 
idiitf tdfin* The present is iuo-m^ iuo-s, tiio-t, tuo-mes, tuo-t, 
tuo-nt; which, in its way, answers to the Sanskrit da-dhdmi, 
just as well as the Old Saxon d6-m, &c.; since uo, in Old High 
German, is the most common representative of the Gothic 
and Old Saxon d, and therefore of the Sanskrit d ; as, in 
fuor, answering to the Gothic /dr and Sanskrit chdry from 
cltachdra, “I went,’’ “he went.” The Middle High Ger- 
man is, in the present, fwo-n, tuo-st, tiio4 ; tuo-n, iuo~t, tuo-nt : 
in the preterite, fete, tcefe, tete:’\ plural, tdfen, fdtet, tdfen: 
subjunctive Our German that, thdte, follow ex- 

actly the analogy of forms like trat, trdte, las, Idse (Grimm’s 
tenth conjugation), and would lead us to expect a present 


* See Graff, V. 287., wheie, however, remark that very few authorities 
distinguish graphically the long a from the short. 

t Also tet and tete^ the latter inorganic, and as if the first ehadnotheen 
produced fium i, but, by Umlaut, from a. See Grimm, I. p. 965., 
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thete iromtUte; the recollection of a reduplication which is 
contained in that is completely destroyed, but just as much 
so the possibility of connection with the weak preterites like 
mchte, to which recourse must be had, if we wish to reject 
the opinion first given by Grimm (L p. 1042), but not firmly 
held by him, that the^ Old Saxon deda^ Anglo-Saxon dide, 
Old High G^rm^m teta, Middle High German tele, rest on 
reduplication.-^ The passive participle gi-td-ner, ge-tha-ner, 

[G. Ed. p. 872.] ^ answers to the Sanskrit like mld-na, 
withered,"” from Qnidi (mid), or dd-na, ‘‘gift’’’ (properly 
that given ”), from dd, of which the common participle is 
datta (from daddta), the reduplication being irregularly re- 
tained. The Sanskrit tenth class agrees with the German 
weak conj^igation (the prototype of which it is) in this 
point, that it never forms its passive participles in na, but 
always in ta; on which is based the Gothip da of SOKIDAt 
nominative masculine s6kiihs, “ sought.” 

623. To return to the Gothic sdkida, ‘"I sought,” ‘‘did 
seek,” after acknowledging in the ya of sdJcya, “ I seek,” 
the character of the Sanskrit tenth class aya, and in 
$6M-da, “ I did seek,” a copy of the Sanskrit choraydn- 
^chakdm (pv^chakara), “I did steal,” we now consider the 
I of sdkida as the contraction of the syllable ya, in which we 
agree with Grimm. The i of sdkida, therefore, represents the 
Sanskrit aydm of chdraydn-chakdra (^ n euphonic for m), 
“I did steal”; or, in oi’der to select kindred verbs, the i 
of the Gothic sati of sati-da, “I did place,” corresponds to 


^ The substantive de-ths (theme d6~di), td^t^ cannot stand in our way. 
Since its formation has nought to do with the reduplication, nor with the 
weak conjugation; but here dS, td, are the root, and di, ti, the defivation- 
sufiix mentioned in §.91. Nor can the participle gi-td-ntr^ ki-td-n^r, ge^ 
tha-neTf induce us to look for passive participles in the weak conjugations 
like gisalbd-fdner instead of gi-salbdiir, ge-salhter, because we make this 
participle independent of the auxiliary verb thun (compare Vocalismus, 
P-77). ^ 
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the Sanskrit aydm (or rather, only its y) of sMay&n-chaMra, 
“I made to sit*”; the Gothic thani of thani-da, “I extended,” 
corresponds to the Sanskrit tdnaydm of tdnaydn-chakdra, ‘‘ I 
did make to extend”; the Gothic vash vasi-da, did 
clothe,” corresponds to the Sanskrit vdsaydm of vdsaydu'- 
^chakdra, “ J did cause *^0 be clothed • (vdsaydmi, *1 cause 
to clothe,” as causal of vas, “ to clothe”).t It^might be con- 
jectured that the first member of the Gothic [G. Ed. p. 873 J 
compounds under discussion originally, in IjJje manner, carried 
an accusative-termination, just as in idea it is an accusative. 
As, that is to' say, in the present state of the language, Gothic 
substantives have entirely lost the accusative sign, it would 
not surprise us to find it wanting in these compounds also. 
At an earlier period of the language, satin-dc^ thanin-da, 
vasin-d(h may have corresponded to the Sanskrit sddaydm-p 
tdnaydm-, vdsaydm-, the m of which before the ch of the aux- 
iliary verb must become n. The selection of another aux- 
iliary verb in German, but which has the same meaning, 
cannot surprise us, as the Sanskrit, also, occasionally, as has 
been already shewn, employs another verb fot the idea of 
doing” (see p. 866 G.ed.), or uses in its place the v^b 
substantive as or bhu, • 

624. Grimm's second conjugation of the weak form, of 
which salbd is given as example, has, -as has already been ob- 
served, cast out, like the Latin first conjugation, the semi- 
vowel which holds the middle place in the Sanskrit aya of the 
tenth class, and the two short a then touching one another 
coalesce, in Gothi-«, into ^ = a -h a, as, in Latin, into d. Hence, 
in the preterite, Gothic forms like salbo-da, did anoint,” 
correspond to the Sanskrit like chdraydn-chakdra, “I did 
steal”; as laigd, from laigd-da, “I did lick,^" answers to the 
Sanskrit Uhaydm {^laikaydm) from Uhaydn'-ckakdra, I did 
cause to lick.” It must not be forgotten that the Sanskrit 
tenth class is at the same time the form of causal verbs, 
which admit of being formed from all roots ; hence, also, in 
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Grimm’s third class of the weak conjugation (which has pre- 
served the two first letters of the Gothic ay a in the form of 
ai, in accordance with the Latin ^ of the second conjugation, 

[G. Ed. p. 874.] 5-nd the analogous Prakrit forms'^), the 
Gothic preterites munai-day “ I thought/’ banoi-da, “ I built/’ - 
ga-yukai-da, “ I suhjepted t6 the yOke/’ correspond to the 
Sanskrit caus|il ppeterites manaydn-chakdra, ‘‘ I did make to 
think,” bhdvaydn-chakdraj^ ** I did make to be,” I produced, 
created.”t ^ 

625. In Sanskrit, besidfes the tenth class and derivative 
verbs, there are verbs which paraphrase the reduplicate 
preterite by forming directly from the root an abstract sub- 
stantive in dy and combining with its accusative one of the 
above-mentioned auxiliary verbs. All roots, for instance, do 
this, which begin with vowels which are dong either natu- 
rally or by position, \<^ith the exception of an d long by po- 
sition, and the root dp, “to obtain,” as isdn-chakdra, “I did 
rule,” from “ to rule.” Compare with this the Gothic brah-tay 
** 1 brought/’ answering t6 the strong present hrigya (brwga). 
Compare, nloreover, the paraphrased preterites, to which, 
ii>5tead of the present, a simple preterite with present mean- 
ing corresponds (see §. 616.), and which, in the preterite, just 
like brah-tuy combine the auxiliary verb thun direct with the 
root, in which junctioh its T sound is governed by the final 
consonants of the principal verb ; and in Gothic appears at one 
time as t, at another as th, at another as d (compare §. 91.), 
and after the t of VIT, to know,” as s (see §. 102) : hence, 
mus-fa, “I must,” (preterite) (mdt, ''I must^” (present)); mzfn- 
tha, ‘‘I meant” (man, ''I mean”); skul-da, should” {skah 

I should,” (present)) ; vis-sa, for vis-ta, I knew ” (vait, “ I 


Seep. no. 

t The Gothic ve-h, also, is, according to its meaning, a causal from a 
lost primitive, which, in Old High German, in the first person present, is 
him, s^e olO. 
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know,” see §. 491). A few weak verbs, also, with the deri- 
vative ya^ suppress its representative and annex the auxili- 
ary verb direct to the root. They are, in [O. Ed. p. 875.] 
Gothic, but four, viz. thah-ta, I thought ’^(present, thagkya); 
hauh'-ta, '' I bought” (with au for w, according to §. 82, pre- 
sent bugya)^ vaurh-ta, I made ” (present murky a) \ thuh-faf 
it appeared ” {tliugk, “ it appears Ths OJd High Ger- 
man, however, usually suppresses the derivative i after a 
long radical syllable, and with the cause disappears also the 
effect, viz. the Umlaut produced by the i (see §. 73.), in as far 
as the original vowel is an (Z : hence, nan-ta* ‘‘ I named 
wan-ta,'\ I turned”; Ur-iot "" I taught •*’; answering to the 
Gothic namni-da, vandi-da, laisi-da. These, and similar verbs, 
have also, in the present and the forms dependiijg on it, lost 
the ^ or I of the derivative ya,\ but have preserved the ?7m- 
laut, whence it is clear, that the f or i must have here 
adhered much longer than in the preterite {nennu, wendu, Urv), 
%26. The passive participle in Gothic, with respect to the 
suppression or retention of the derivative i, and with regard 
to the euphonic change of the final consonant of the root, 
always keeps equal pace with the preterite active. We43iay 
therefore infer from the Gothic 6h-ta, ‘‘ I feared^’ a participial 
base of a similar sound, 6h-ta, “feared,” nominative ohtst 
though this participle cannot be cited as [G.Ed. pSTG.] 


* For nann-ta^ see §. 102. 

t For wand-ta, see §, 102. I consider this verb as identical with the 
Sanskrit vari (vrit), “ to go/^ “ to be (with the preposition “ to re- 
turn’^), and the Lat?n verio, with exchange of the liquids r and n. This 
does not prevent the German werden being referred to the root va7'ty as it 
often happens that a root separates into different forms with distinct mean- 
ings. 

X As the Old High German does not distinguish the y from i it cannot 
be known whether the neriu, neriamh^ which correspond to the Gothic 
nasya^ “ I save,^’ nasyam^ we save/' should be pronounced neryu, ner- 
yamis or neriu, nerlames^ though at the oldest period y was^ certainly 
the pronunciation. 
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occurring. Together with vaurh-ta, “ I made,’’ from vaurkya, 
a participle vaurhts, “made” (theme vaurhta), Mark xiv. 5S. 
exists ,* and with fra-hauhAa, “ I sold,” from frabvgya is 
found fra-hauhfs, “"sold,” John xii. 5. From such euphonic 
coincidences, however, we cannot deduce an historical de- 
scent of the passive ^participle from the preterite active, 
or vice versd ; Jusf^as little as it could he said, that, in Latin, 
the participles in tus and turns, and the nouns of agency in tor, 
really proceed from the supine, because from docfum, monitum, 
may be inferred doctus, mronitus, dociuruSy monituriiSy doctor, 
monitor. It is natural that suflBxes, which be^in with one 
and the same letter, even if they have nothing in common 
in their origin, should still, in external analogy, approach 
one another^ and combine similarly with the root. In Ger- 
man, indeed, the auxiliary verb thun, and the suffix of the 
passive participle, if wc recur to their origin, have different 
initial sounds, as the former rests on the "^Sanskrit VJ dhd, 
the latter on the suffix w ta : but inasmuch as the latfer, 
in Gothic, instead of becoming tha, according to the law for 
the permutation of sounds, has, with the preceding derivative 
vq^el, assumed the form da, it is placed on the same footing 
with the auxiKary verb, which* regularly commences with d, 
and is consequently .subject to the same fate. The same is 
the case wi^ the suffix-^of abstract substantives, which is, in 
Sanskrit, ii, but in Gothic, after vowels, di, and after conso- 
nants, according to their nature, either ti, thi, or di; and thus 
may also, from the preterite mahAa, “ I could,” be deduced a 
substantive mahAs (theme mahAi), “might,” without the 
latter proceeding from the former. 

[G. Ed. p. 877.] 627. We must therefore reject the opinion, 

that, in the Gothic sdkida, “ I sought ” and sokiths (theme s6ki- 
da), “ the sought,” sdkida (theme sdkidd), “ the sought ” (fern.) 


* Thfe Sanskrit dh leads us to expect the Greek 6 and Gothic d. 
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Stand to one another in the relation of descent; and I still 
persist in my assertion, already made in my System of Con- 
jugation, and in my Review of Grimm’s German Grammar 
fVocalismus, p. 72), that, in Persian, preterites like hur-dam^ 
“ 1 bore,’’ has-tam, “ I bound,” purs4-damy “ I asked,” are 
derived from their coiiresponding participles, which have 
both a passive and an active signification. While, in San- 
skrit, brUta (nominative masculine britas) ^as merely a 
passive meaning, and only neuter verbs use the forms in 
ia with an active signification,* 4n Persian, hur--dah means 
both borne'^’ and, actively, “ having borne ” ; and the perfect 
is expressed in Persian by using the verb substantive with 
the participle just mentioned; thus hurdah have 

borne,” or, literally, I am having borne,” I consider, how- 
ever, the aorist bur dam as a contraction of burdah am, 
which need not surprise us, as thew Persian very generally 
combines its verb substantive with both substantives and 
adjectives; e.g, mardam, am a man,” buzurgam, am 
great.” In the third person singular^iurc^, or Ihirdah, stands 
without the addition of the auxiliary verb, as» in Sanskrit, 
bJiartd/'laturus,^^ is used in the sense of laturus, a, urn, est; 
while the first and second persons of the three ciumbers com- 
bine the singular nominative masculine with the verb sub- 
stantive, bhartdsmi, “ I shall carry,” &c. If we do not choose 
to recognise the verb substantive in the Persian aorist burdam, 
because in the present, with the exception of the third person 
ast, it is so much compressed that it is nowise distinguished 
from the termijiations of other verbs, J [G, Ed. p. 878.] 
we must conclude that the simple annexation of the personal 

* Comp. gata--s^ mhhuta-s, “the having been (masculine). 

t In the original, herdeh em, but according to the English system these 
vowels wbuld be given as above. 

t Compare “I am," ‘Hhou art," zm, ‘‘we are," id, “ye are," 
and, “ they are/^ with baram (“ I bear”), hart, barim, harid, harand. To 
and corresponds the Doric Ivrt for crem i to am the English am (=e» 2 ). 
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terminations to the participle, which is robbed of its o^ld- 
ing ah forms the tense under discussion. This, however, is 
not my opinion * and it seems to me far more natural to ex- 
plain hurd'-am as Jiterally meaning having borne am I” 
than to raise hurd to the Funk of a secondary verbal root, and, 
as such, to invest it with thoi persoi^l terminations, as they 
appear in the present. 

628. The Sclavonic languages, with the exception of the 
Old Sclavonic and Servian (see §§. 561. &c.), pi’esent, in the 
formation or paraphrasing of the preterite, a remarkable 
coincidence with the Persian. The participle, which, in Per- 
sian, terminates in dah or tah, and in Sanskrit, in the masculine 
and neuter theme, in ta, in the feminine, in idy ends, in Old 
Sclavonic, in the masculine-neuter base, in lo, in the feminine, 
in la; and T consider the I of this participial suffix as a weak- 
ening of d; as, in Latip, lacryma, levivy from dacrymay devir 
(see §. 17.), and, in Lithuanian, likay “ten,’’ sTc the end of com- 
pounds, for dika (see §. 319. Rem. p. 449 G. ed.). And I am 
hence of opinion, that, JiotJi with reference to their root and 
their formation, byl, byla, bylo, “having been” (masculine, 
feminine, and neuter), may be compared with the Sanskrit 
words of the sme import, bhida-Sy bhutd, bfiuta-m, and Persian 
budah. In Polish* byi means “ he was,” hyia, she was,” 
byiof “it was,” bytU byty> “they were,”^ without the addi- 
tion of an auxiliary verb, or a personal termination : and 

[G. Ed. p. 879.] as in generdil the forms in % ta, to, li, dyy 
do not occur at all as proper participles, but only repi'esent 
the preterite indicative, they have assumed the complete 
character of personal terminations.f They resemble, there- 
fore, only with the advantage of the distinction of gender 
like nouns, the Latin amamini, amabknin?, in which words the 

^ The mascnline form byfi belongs only to the masculine persons : to all 
other substantives of the three genders the feminine form hyty belongs. 

t And no notice Is taken in Grammars^ that, according to the gender 
alluded to, they are the nominatives of a former participle. 
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languag^e is do longer conscious that they are masculine plural 
nominatives, (see §.478.). Still more do the above Polish forms 
resemble the persons of the Sanskrit participial future, which 
employs for all genders the masculine jaominatives of the 
three numbers of a participle corresponding to the Latin in 
turns; so that hhavUdy^^'fiiturmi' stands instead* of 
a, um, esf, and bhavitdras, ‘'futuri,'^ insfead of futuri, <s, a, sunt. 
But byt, he was,’’ corresponds most exaetlj^to the Persian 
word of the same meaning, bud or budah, “having been,” 
in the sense of he was."" In the first p^son singular mas- 
culine, by^km (hy-iem) answers admirably to the Persian budam, 
which I render in Sanskrit by bhutd ’smi (euphonic for 
bhdtas ^ asmi) i.e. ‘‘the man having been am 1.” In the 
feminine and neuter, the Polish hytam (byta-m) corresponds 
to the Sanskrit bhutd "smi, “the woman havfng been am 
I,’’ and in the neuter, byiom, (byto-m^ to the Sanskrit bhutam 
asmi, “ the thing having been am I.” In the second per- 
scJh, in the three genders, the Polish byies (byi-es) corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit masculine bhutd- si (for bhdfas asi); 
by fas (byfa-s), to the Sanskrit feminine bhuta "si# bytos (byto-i) 
to the Sanskrit neuter bhutam asi. In the plural, the mas- 
culine hyfi-smy^ and feminine byty-smy,^ ^Cr. Ed. p. 880.] 
correspond to the Sanskrit feminine and masculine bhdtas 
smas; and so, in the second person, byfys cie, hyfys de,t to 
the Sanskrit hhutds siha. 

' “ Remark L — I have no doubt that the syllable em of 
the Polish by-itm, and the simple m of the feminine byia-m 
and neuter byti^-m, belong to the verb substantive, which, 
therefore, in byfa-m, byh-m, and so in the feminine and 
neuter second person byta-s, byto-s, has left merely its 

* See p. 854, Note *. 

t The Polish c is like our jsr, and has the same etymological value as t j 
for instance, in the second person plural the termination cie corresponds 
to the Old Slavonic TE te; and, in the infinitive, the termination e to 
the Old Sclavonic th H. 
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personal termination, just as in the German contractions, 
zum, am, helm, from in dem, &c., the article is represented 
only by its case-termination. In the first and second person 
plural, however, the radical 'Consonant has remained; so 
that smy, kie, are but little different from the Sanskrit 
smas, sthay^Kndi Latin sumus ^(for siyus). But if scie, 
be compared with^ the form exhibited by the Polish verb 
substantive in"^ its isolated^ state, some scruple might, per- 
haps, arise in assenting to the opinion, that the present of 
the verb substantive is contained in hyi-em, ‘I (a man) was,’ 
byti-smy, ‘ we (men) were,’ or in czytot-em, * I read,’ czytatl- 
smy, * we read *; for ‘ I am ’ is yestem, and ‘ we are,’ yes- 
tes my. It would, in fact, be a violent mutilation, if we 
assumed that byt-em, hyii-kmy, have proceeded from byt- 
yestem, hyi-yestes my* I do not, however, believe this to 
be the case, but maintain that yestem, *I am,’ yestesmy, 
^we are,’ yestes, ‘thou art,’ and yestes cie,*’‘ye are,’ have 
been developed from the third person singular yest FOr 

this yesi^ Answers to its nearest cognates, the Old 
Sclavonic yesSy, Russian esty, Bohemian gest {g=y)f Car- 
niolian ye (where the si has been lost), as, to the old 
sister languages, the Sanskrit asti, ^reek ecrr/, Lithuanian 
esii, and Latin est. But yestem, yestesmy, do not 

admit of an organic comparison with the corresponding 
forms of the languages more or less nearly connected. 
On the other hand, the last portion of yestes my, ‘ we are,’ 
answers exactly to the Russian esmy; and it must be 
assumed, that the concluding part of yest-em, ‘I am,’ has 
lost an s before the m, just as the m of hyi-em, ‘the 
having been am L’ It cannot be surprising that the 
superfluous yest is not conjointly introduced in the com- 
pound with the participle. At the period of the origin of 
this periphrastic preterite it did not, perhaps, exist in the 


Regaiding the initial see 25’5, w. 
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isolated present, or the language may still [G. Ed. p. 881.] 
have been conscious of the meaning of the yest of y esteem, and 
that the whole properly expressed, " it is 1/ ‘ c'est moV Thus, 
in Irish-Gaelic, me * I am,’ aei;ording to ©’Reilly, properly 
* means *itis 1/ and ba me or budri me is literally ‘it was 
V {hudh, ‘he was,’ = Sa]^skrit ^bhut, see §. 573., ba, ‘he 
V7as’'=^abhavat, §. 522) * and in the Yuture^ opinion, 

the character of the third person regularly enters into the 
first person, and, in the verb substantive, may also grow 
up with the theme in such a manner that the terminations 
of the other persons may at ach themselves to it.^ More- 
over, the Irish fuilim, ‘ I am,’ fuilir, ‘ thou art,’ full, ‘ he is,* 
fuiUnid, ‘ we are,’ &c., deserve especial remark. Here, in 
my opinion, the third person has again become ajtheme for 
the others ; but the I of full, * he is,’ appears to me to be 
a weakening of an original d, like that^qf the Polish hyi, ‘ he 
was’: the difference of the two forms is, however, that the I 
of the Irish form is a personal termination, and that of the 
Polish a participial suffix; and therefore byt-em signifies, 
not ‘it was I,* as fuilim, ‘it is I,’ but clearly ‘the person 
having been am L’ But from the procedure of the Ir^JjL 
language this objection arises,, that the Person hud, ‘ he 
was/ just like the previously-mentioned Irish hudh, might 
be identified with the Sanskrit e^ovist *ahhut; an^ it might 
be assumed that this third person has been raised into 
a theme for the rest, and has? thus produced hudam, ‘I 
was,’ budi ‘ thou wast,’ &c., like the Irish fuilim, ‘ I am,’ 
fuilir, ‘ thou art’ ^ But this view of the matter is op- 
posed by the circumstance, that together with hud the 
full participial form hudah also exists, which serves, 
as a guide to the understanding of the former form. If 
it were wished to regard the d of hurd, ‘ he bore,’ as the 


* Biad or heid, “ I shall be,” biadhair or heidhir, “ thou wilt be.” beidh^ 
“ he will be bhm or hHdh-mur or heidh-mid or biodh-maoid, “ we shall 
be.” See my Treatise “^On the Celtic Languages,’' pp. 44, 40. 

3 K ♦ 
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sign of the person, the whole would be to be referred to 
the Sanskrit imperfect ahjiamt But in very many cases 
objections arise to the referring of the Persian aorist to the 
Sanskrit imperfect, or first Augmented preterite, since the 
latter has always a common theme with the present, while, ' 
€. g,, the Persian kunad, ‘ he makes, V which is based on the 
VMic krindii (fpoin khrndti, with loss of the r), does not 
answer to the theme otkard, 'he made.’ On the other 
hand, this kard, like the participle kardah, admits very 
[Gr. Ed. p. 882.] easily of being compared with krita-s (from 
karfa-s), *made,* Just so bast, bastah, ‘he bound,’ bastah, 

‘ bound,’ and ‘ having bound,’ does not answer to the present 
bandad, ‘ he binds,’ but to the Zend passive participle baka, 
‘bound’,- for which the Sanskrit is baddha, euphonic for 
badh-ta, the dh of which, in Zend and Persian, has be- 
come s (see §. 102.).” r. 

“ Remark 2. — In Persian there exists, together with am, 

‘ I am,’ a verb hastam of the same signification, which cx:hi- 
bits a surprising resembknce to the Polish yestem, as the third 
person hast does to the Persian yest^ If it were 

^hed to assume that the third person hast is akin 

to asf, and has arisen from it by prefixing an ft, as 

the y of the Polish yest and Old Sclavonic yestg, is only 
an inorganic addition (see §. 255. n.), I should then derive 
the Persian hastam, hasti, &c., also, just as the Polish yestem, 
yestes, from the third persom With regard to the prefixed h, 
we may consider as another instance the term used for the 
number * Eight,’ hasht, contrasted with tl^e forms beginning 


* Professor Bopp writes hest, and hestem, and thus renders the resem- 
blance between the Persian and Polish words more striking. So, above, he 
writes herd^ and even herd ; hut it is incorrect to express the short vowel & 
by e, and to represent by eis still more indefensible. It is true that an 
affected pronunciation of the U is creeping in, and hard in particular is often 
pronounced herd, as oblige, in English, is sometimes prononnced obleege; 
but this practice is unsanctioned by authority, and to ground etymological 
affinities upon it would be erroneous, — Tramlatofr* 
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with a vowel in the kindred languages. It appears to me, 
however, better to compare hastam with the Zend hisidmi, 
stand’ (from sistdmi); as, so early as the Sanskrit, the 
root of ‘ to stand frequently stipplies the^place of the verb 
- substantive, as also in the Roman languages it aids in com- 
pleting the conjugation the oM verb.. Compare, therefore. 


ORBSK. 

ZEND. 

persAn. 

tcrraiJit,* 

histdmi, 

hastam. 

icrroc^, 

histahi. 

hast% 

la-Tart, 

histaiti, ^ 

hast. 

fcrrafjLev, 

histdmahi, 

hasBm. 

iG-jare, 

hisfafha, 

hastid. 

lardvri. 

histentir 

hastand. 


Observe, that the third person singular hast is devoid of 
the personal sign; otherwise we ste)uld have in its place 
hastad, according to the analogy of barad, " he bears," pur sat, 
*he asks,’ dihad, ‘he gives, ’f and others. With respect to 
the suppression of the personal ternlinations, [G. Ed. p. 8B3.] 
the form hast resembles the German wirdy haTt, for wirdet^ 
hdltet^ Pott’s opinion — who, in the derivation of the foveas 
under discussion, lias likewise referred to thS root of to 
stand ’ (Etym. Forsch. I. 274.), but prefers recognising in 
the t of the Polish yestem, as of the Persian hastam, the t of 
the passive participle — is opposed by the consideration, that 
neither in Sanskrit has the root as, nor in any other cognate 
language has the kindred root, produced or contained the 


* Sanskrit tisjithdmi, see^. 508. 

t The h of diham, I give," appears to me a remnant of the Zend as- 
pirated dh of dadhdmi ().39.) ; as I have already traced back elsewhere 
the h of nihddan, to place ” (present niham\ to the {Sanskrit dh of dhd, 
and recognised in the syllable ni an obscured preposition (the Saiioskrit 
m, down,” Vienna Ann. 1828, B, 42. p. 258). The form diham re- 
sembles the Old Sclavonic damy for da^dmy {§. 486.) and our preterites 
like hiefs, Melt (J. 592.) herein, that the reduplicate syllable has ^gained 
the semblance of the principal syllable. 

P, Tf 2 « 
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participle mentioned. There is, in Sanskrit, no participle 
asta-s, but for it bhuta-s; in Persian no astah, but budah; in 
Sclavonic no but byl; in Lithuanian no esta-s, in Latin 
no estus, in Gothics no ists. Hence there is every reason for 
assuming, that if there ever existed a participle of the 
other root of ' to be,’ analogous ^to ww bhuta, ' been,’ it 
must have b^een^lost a^ so early a period, that it could 
not have rendered any 'service to the Polish and Per- 
sian in the formation of a preterite and present of the 

r 

indicative.” 

629. The Bohemian, in its preterites, places the present 
of the auxiliary verb after the past participle, and sepa- 
rated from it; the Carniolan prefixes it; and the Russian 
leaves it entirely out, and distinguishes the persons by the 
pronouns, which are placed before the participle. I was,” 
in Bohemian, is, accoi'ding to the difference of genders, 
byl sein, byla sem, bylo sem ; in Carniolan bib sim hila^ 
sim bilo; in Russian, ya bit, ya byla, ya bylo* But the 
present of the Carniolan ♦verb substantive is very remark- 
able, on account of the almost perfect identity of the three 
persons of the dual, and of the two first of the plural, with 
the Sanskrit f where, according to a general law of sound, 
the forms swas, " we two are,” stas, “ ye two are,” reject 
their finals before vowels (short a excepted), arid hereby 

[G. Ed. p. 884.] coincide entirely with the Carniolan, in 
which wa signifies “ we two "are,” sta, ‘‘ they two are.” In 
Sanskrit swa iha, means "we two are here,” sta iha, "they two 
are here.” In the plural, the Carniolan^ smo answers to 
the Sanskrit smas (before vowels sma), ste to ^ stha, so 
to santl It is, however, to be observed, that both 
languages have, independently of each other, lost the 
initial vowel, which belongs to the root, which has re- 
mained in the Old Sclavonic with the prefix of a y, ex- 
cepting in the third person plural (see §. 480.). 

630. If the German auxiliary verb ikun is contrasted, as above 
(§. 62l.), with the Sanskrit root dh&^ "to place;” "to make,” 
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then preterites like the Gothic sdUda and German suchie 
appear, in respect to their composition, like cognate forms 
to the Greek passive aorists and futures; as, erv^p-Br^v, 
TV(j)~di^(TojjLai, in which I recognise the a®rist and the future 
middle of Sanskrit dadhdmi* The concluding por- 

tion of TV(j>-6S>y TV(j)-6elrjt^y rv(j>-d^(To}jLat, completely identical 
with the simple 6S>y Betrjv, di^crofjLaty in conjugation; and efvcp- 
Oyjv is distinguished from eByjv by this only, and, indeed, ad- 
vantageously, that it gives the heavier personal terminations 
of the dual and plural no power^of shortening the vowel of 
the root, as is the case with the Sanskrit adhdm=e6r}Vy 
even in its simple state ; since, in this language, adhd-ma an- 
swers to the Greek ede-fxev for edrjfxev, as the Greek ecrrrjv, 
also, does not admit of the length of its root beii^ shortened 
in the dual or plural. Thus the imperative rvtp-dyiTi, also, is 
distinguished from Bis by preserving the length of the root, 
as also by its more full personal termina- [G. Ed. p. 885.] 
tidh. From the future rvcp-dtjcroixai an aorist ervtpBrjfjirjv 
should be looked for ; or, vice vefsd, the future should have 
been contented with active terminations, as well'^s the aorist 
Perhaps originally krv^Br^v and rv^-Bi^cro) simultanec^ly 
existed, and thus also erv(p-Bri~ixYiv (or ervcpOSjjLrjv) and tv^- 
Brjcroixai, as periphrastic active and passive tenses. In the 
present state of the language, however, the aprist has lost 
the passive form, and the future the active ; and when the 
syllable Bvj was no longer recognised as an auxiliary verb, it 
received the meaning of a passive character ; just as the Ger- 
man language no^ longer perceives an auxiliary verb in the te 
of suchte, but only an expression for the past ; or as we have 
ceased to recognise in the te of heute the word Tag, day,’^ 
and in tieu (Old High German tivu) a demonstrative, but re- 
gard the whole as a simple adverb formed to express “ the 
present day.” 


* Compare Ann. of Lit. Grit. 18*37, Feb., pp. 285, kc. 5 Vocalismus, 
pp. 53, &c. ; and Pott’s Etym. Forsch. L 187 
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631. As to the form of the Greek second aorist and future 
passive, I consider hrvTtrjv and TVTtrj(Toixat as abbreviations of 
eTv(f>dr}Vt rv(l>d^(ToiJLau The loss of the 6 resembles, there- 
fore, that of the cr'in the acti^^e aorists of verbs with liquids 
(§. 547.) : it need not, however, surprise us, that, as the (j> of 
ervipdrivy from regard Ao the follo^f ing, assumes the place 
of the radical j-, after this 6 is dropped the original sound again 
makes its appearance, and ^therefore erv<py}v, Tvtp^crojxat^ are not 
used. The case is similar to that of our vowel Ruck-Umlaut 

r 

(restored derivative sound)f since we use the form Kraft as cor- 
responding to the Middle High German genitive and dative 
krefte, because^ after the dissolution of the vowel which had 
generated the Umlaut^ the original vowel recurs, while we, in 
the plural, say Krdfte, like the Middle High German krefte. 
Various objections oppose theopinion that the verb substantive 

[G Ed. p. 886 ] is corrtained in ervTirjVy much as the appended 
auxiliary verb agrees in its conjugation with that of rjv. But 
the double expression of past time in eTVTtrjv, once in the prin- 
cipal verb and once ixf thS auxiliary, if the verb substantive 
be contained in it, cannot fail of surprising us ; while the 
S^yi^^krit, in combining its dsam, '' I was,” with attributive 
verbs, withdr'aws the augment, and, with it, also the radical 
vowel a of the auxiliary verb (§. 542.). The augment in the 
future TVTtYjg-oiJLou, and In the imperative TVTtT^dt, must appear 
still more objectionable. Why not rinrecrofiat, rumo-di, or, per- 
haps, the cr being dislodged, and, in the third person, 

TVTrecTTO} or TUTrercd ? The termination eis in the participle 
TVTrelg has no hold whatever in the conjugation of the verb 
substantive. 

632, The Latin vendo, if we do not refer the auxiliary 
verb contained in it to <fo=5/Scoju/, daddmi, but to 

dadhdmi, must be regarded as a cognate form 
to the German formations like sdkida, sdlddedum, “ I sought,” 
“ we sought,” and the Greek like erv^dYjv, rv(pd^(TO}jLat. The 
Sanskrit cZd, “ to give,” and dhd> “ to place,” are distinguished 
only by the aspiration of the latter ; and ik Zend these verbs 
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are scarce to be distinguished at all from one another^ because 
d, according to §.39., in the inner sound {Inlaut) frequently 
become dJij while dh itself lays aside the aspiration in the ini- 
tial sound {Anlaui). * In Latin, also, d& and tirr dhd might 
easily be combined in one form, since that language generally 
presents its d as ans wering to the Sanskrit dh and Greek 6, 
especially ia the inner {'pund, as b to the Sanskrit But 

the circumstance that the root VT dhd* 0E, has not re- 
mained, in Latin, in its simple form, does not prevent us 
from recognising it in the compounds ^redo, perdo, abdo, 
condo, and v^ndo, just as in pessundo^ pes- [G. Ed. p. 887-] 
sumdo,'\ The form venundo answers, in respect to the accu- 
sative form of the primary word, to Sanskrit compounds 
like udn-chakdra (§§. 619. 625.). 

633. In order to trace out in its full extent 4he influence 
that the Sanskrit root dhd has obtained in the European cog- 
nate languages in the formation of grammatical forms, I must 
fi^rther remark, that I believe I may refer to this place also 
the last portion of the future and imperative o^the Sclavonic 
verb substantive. In Old Sclavonic budd means “ I will be,” 
literally, as it appears to me, “ I do be.”. The first portion 
of this compound answers very well to the^ Sanskrit •root 
bhu, and is identical with the Zend bu. As, however, 
the Sclavonic u regularly answers to the Sanskrit diphthong 
^6 ( = a+«, see §. 255./.), so must we in the Sclavonic 

* §, IS., and compare medium with the Sanskrit madh^a-m, meditari 
with m^dhas, understanding, with Tret^co. 

t A, W. von SchVgel has been the first to recognise in Latin the San- 
skrit sVajf, “ belief,’^ and has found in credo a similar compound to that 
of the Sanskrit srad-dadhdmi, which signifies the same (literally “ I place 
faith "), without, however, identifying the Latin expression, in regard to 
its concluding portion also, with the Sanskrit compound (Bhagavad-Gita, 
p. lOS). Credo might certainly also mean “ I give faith,’" but it is more 
natural to place this verb both in its second and in its first portion on the 
same footing with its Indian prototype, as I have already done m the 
Vienna Ann. (1828, B. 42, p 250), where I have also compared the do 
of ahdo and condo with the Sanskrit root dhd. 
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hu recognise the Sanskrit Guna-form hho. And ^ hhu it- 
self receives Guna in the future, and exhibits here, in com- 
bination with the other root of* to be,"” the form bhav-i-shydmi, 
of which we shall treat hereafj^er. The second portion of the 
Old Sclavonic bu-dA (from bii-do-m, see §. 2!55.g.) cor- 
responds in its conjugation exactly to the present thus 

second person hil-desKi, rthird, bdd/.y; only th^ e and o of 
BE^EUiii ve^-e-vhi, ve^-e-tyy be^om ve^-om, &Co, is the 

class-vowel, or vowel of conjunction, while that of de-shi, 
[G. Ed. p. 888,] (h’-fy, do-m, is the abbreviation of the d of 
the Sanskrit root dhd ; for e and o are the usual representa- 
tives, in Old Sclavonic, of the Sanskrit short a (see §. 255. a.), 
W e must here recall' attention to the Sanskrit root sthd, the 
d of which, after being irregularly shortened, is treated as 
though it vrere the conjunctive vowel of the first class 
(§. 508.). Hence, also, in the imperative the Old Sclavonic 
* ye of hu-dye-Tiit ‘'let us be’’ (“det us do be”), 

Ei?AliTE bu-dye-te, " be ye,” answers to the Sanskrit ^ of thhtM^ 
-ma. we may stand,” "ye may stand” (§. 255. e.). 

634. There is, in Old Sclavonic and Russian, also a verb 
which occurs in an isolated state, which signifies “ to do,” 
to "iCTake,” an^J which is distinguished from that which is 
contained in bd-du only by the circumstance that it exhibits 
A'fe dye instead of ae de as root, which does not prevent me 
from declarin'g it to be originally identical with it. Its pre- 
sent is A^K) dyeyuyj; and it is rightly compared by Kopitar 
with our fhun and the English do. From it comes the neuter 
substantive dyelo, " deed,” as “thing done,” which, in its for- 
mation, answers to the participles mentioned above (§. 628.), 
and has, in advantageous contrast with them, preserved the 


* See §. 507* where, however, in the first person plural, we should read 
instead of ve^-o-me. 

t Analogous with sye-yuy ‘‘ I sow’"; as, in Gothic, de-tJis^ ‘‘deed” and 
s$~thsy “seed,” rest on a like formation, and roots which terminate simi- 
larly. 
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original passive meaning, while they have erroneously been 
assigned to the active voice. 

635. To budu, “I shall be,” the Old Sclavonic idu, ** I go/’ 
which is also placed by Dobrowsky (p.,350) in the same 
class with hudu, is analogous. Idu therefore means, lite- 
rally, I do go,” and springs from the widely-diffftsed root i 
(infinitive ^4^), whence, ^n Gotnic, *the anomalous preterite 
i-ddya, I went,” plural i-ddyidumy “ we ’ [G. Ed. p. 889.] 
went.” I believe that these forms have proceeded from i-da, 
i-didum, simply by doubling the^ d and Annexing a y ; and 
I take them, •therefore, in the sense of ‘‘ I did go,” “ we did 
go”; and compare with them the Sclavonic i-dil as present. 
The d of shedu, however, which is used in completing 
the conjugation of idu, I consider as belonging to the root, 
and look upon the whole as akin to the Sanskrit ^ sad, 

to go,” to which belong also chodiii, and the Greek odog. 
The forms o-dyeschdu, ‘‘I do on,” “I dress,” 

na-dyesch-ditsya, I hope,” ^a-dye^chdu, ‘‘ angario, onus 
impono,'' which Dobrowsky, 1. c., likewise corhpares with 
hit-dit, remarking that they stand for odyeyu, •See., I con- 
sider as reduplicate forms of the root dye, “to m^ke,” 
mentioned above; for d gladly, and under* certain cir- 
cumstances, regularly assumes the prefix of sch, for which 
reason daschdy, “give,” and yaschdy, “eat” (for dady, 
yady), correspond to the Sanskrit dadyds, “thou mayest 
give,” adyds, “thou mayest eAt” (see Kopitars Glagolita, 
pp. 53 and 63). The conjecture, however, that o-dyeschdu, 
na~dyeschdd, ia-dyeschdu, are reduplicate forms, is strongly 
supported by the circumstance that the corresponding 
Sanskrit and Greek verbs also {dadhdmi, rldryxi) are redu- 
plicated in the special tenses, like daddmi, ; and to 

the two last forms a reduplicate verb corresponds in Scla- 
vonic likewise (see §. 436.). 

636. The Lettish possesses some verbs which are com- 
bined, throughout their wdiole conjugation, with the auxiliary 
verb under discussion. Of this class is dim-dek-t, “ to 'ring,” 
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[dehi^d^-t), together with dim-it id. nau-deh-t, *'to mew” 
with nau-t, id. In bai-deh-t, to make afraid,” with bi-i, 
"'to fear” (SsLUskrit vft bM), f&^um-deh-t, ‘‘to disturb,” i.e. “to 
make mournful,” with fskum\% to be mournful,” the mean- 
ing of the auxiliary verblnakes itself clearly perceptible, and 

[G. Ed. p. 890.] replaces the causal formation. In other 
cases the appended dih-l may be re^idered by tfiuriy “ to do,” 
thus dim-dehC to do ring” (compare Pott, 1 . 187). Regard- 
ing the Lithuanian imperfect of habitude, in which we have 
recognised the same auxiliary verb, see §. 525. 

637. It deserves to be noticed, that, in Zend also, the 
verb 'under discussion of “placing,” “making,” “doing,” 
occurs as an appended auxiliary verb. Thus, 
yadsh-dd, “ to purify,” literally “ to do purify,” from which 
the present middle yadsh-dathent^, “they 

do purify” (regarding r the extended form dath, seep. 112), 
the precative middle pairi yadsh-- 

^dcdthita, “ they may purify ” (Vend. S. p. 266), imperative 
yao^i-dathdnU “let me do purify” (1, c. 
p. 500). The form dditi of yadsh-dditi, “ the purifica- 
tioi^” (1, c. pp. 300, 301), corresponds, in radical and deri- 
vative suffix,^ to the above-mentioned^ Gothic dHhs (theme 
didi). For the frequent expression 

yadsh-dayann anhen^ ‘^they are purified,” we ought perhaps 
to read yadshdayanm anlwrp, in which case the former 
might be regarded as the locative of yadshdd, so that ^the 
whole would signify “they are in purification.”* But if 

* I formerly thought, that in this and similar expressions the root da, 
“to give/’ was contained (Gramm. Crit. p 822), which might very well 
formally be the case, as is also Burnours opinion, who, however, assents, 
at Ya 9 na, p. 356, Rem. 217, to Fr, Windischmann’s explanation, who was 
the first to recognise in this and similar compounds the Sanskrit root dhd 
instead of dd. To the remark made by Burnouf (1. c. Kote E p. xi.), that 
the initial sound dh in Zend is not permissible, it may be added, that in 
the middle also, after a consonant, d is necessarily used for the original 
dh: hence the Sanskrit imperative termination dht, which in Zend, after 
vowels, appears as dhi^ is, after a consonant, di : thus daz~d% “ give,^’ op- 
posed to h'ui’dhiy ^^hear,” keremd-dhi, “make.’^ 
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the reading yaoMayann is correct, then it [G. Ed p. 891.] 
may be taken as the accusative plural in the sense of puriji- 
catos ; so that the verb substaptive would be construed as in 
Arabic with the accusative. - # 

638. We return to the reduplicated preterite, in order to 
consider its formation in Zend.^ Examples have Seen given 
in §. 520., which, in theiV principle bf forijiation, correspond, 
for the most part, with the Sanskrit. Thus, 
didvaesa answers to the Sankrit didwe^ha, he hated,’’ with 
the prefix of an a before the C^na vowel e, according to 
§.28. The* forms and tutava 

shew that the Zend, in depar^ire from the Sanskrit, 
admits long vowels in the syllable of repetition. Thin-e, 
from the root rw, to obey,” is the second person singular 
middle, and wants the personal sign; thus, ^ for the 
Sanskrit and Qreek <Tau Here, •from want of adequate 
examples, \ve must leave it undecided whether this sup- 
pression, which makes the second person the same as the 
first and third, takes place merely after sibilants, or prin- 
cipally after consonants. The form tikava, “he 

could,” from the root tav,^ should be, according to^the 
Sanskrit principle, iatdva, as a radical a, in thb third person 
singular, is necessarily lengthened; but the Zend form above 
has transferred the long quantity to the syllabje of redupli- 
cation, and, as it appears, through the influence of the v of 
the root, has replaced the a sound by u. On the other hand, 
the root vach, ‘‘to speak,” which, in Sanskrit, in the syl- 
lable of repetition suppresses the a, and vocalizes the v to u 
(avacha or uvdeha), in Zend regularly forms vavacha^ which. 
Vend. S. p. 83., occurs as the first person, and i^ rendered 
by Anquetil, ‘‘fai prononce*’ That the Zend does not par- 


* Compare y^»A5^ yezi tamhn^ ‘‘ if they can,” Vend. S. 

pp, 209 and 332, as third person plaral of the imperfect subjunctive in the 
sense of the present. 
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ticipate in lengthening the a,*which, in Sanskrit, before sim- 

[G. Ed p. 892.] pie consona^nts enters at will into the first 
person singular, and of necei&ity into the third person, is 
proved also by the form tatasa, '‘he formed” 

(see Burnouf, Ya^na, p. 10^4), the root of which is referred by 
Burnouf, and with justice, tt> the Sanskrit ir^ taksh, and, 
as it appears to fitly compared v^ith the Greek Tacra-o). 

639. The passage of the Vend. S. (p. 3), which has fur- 
nished us with the form totasa, (in the litho- 

graphed Codex crroneously^Gifas), supplies us also with two 
other reduplicate preterites, which have, too, (and this de- 
serves notice,) a perfect 'toeaning, while the corresponding 
Sanskrit tense refuses the function of a perfect (§. 513.). 
We read 1. a5aoa5^a5^ 

y6 nd dadlia yd tatasa yd tuthruy^, “who has made us, 
wdio has formed (us), who has sustained (us).’' The form 
A5 (o^ dadha, which Neriosengh renders by ^ dadau, 
“ deditr instead of dadhduy^ is, in my opinion, of special 
importance, on account of'^the remarkable manner in which 
it coincides In root and formation with the above-men- 
tioncjd (§. 622.) Old Saxon deda, ** I did,” “ he did.” The Zend 
dadha stands for dadhd from dadhd-a (§. 618.), the long d 
having been shortened, as commonly happens at the end 
of polysyllabic words (f. 137.). It does not admit of doubt 
that the first person is likewise dadha] as we have seen 
from the above-mentioned a3^aj»a5(p mvacha, “ I spoke,” that 
in Zend, as in Sanskrit and German, it is the same as the 
third person, i. e, it has no more a personal termination than 
the latter. In the second person I conjecture the form 
dadhdtha (§. 453.), 


* The root dd^ “to give/’ might likewise form dadha (§, S9,) ; but in 
the passage above, as everywhere where mention is made of creating, 
making, it is clear we must understand the verb corresponding to the 

Sanskrit dhd^ “ to place” (with vi^ “to make”). 
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640. I am unable to quote the /<end perfect [G Ed. p. 893.] 
active in the dual and plural, anless the form 
uonhentiy which has been already mentioned elsewhere,^ is 
the plural of donha, which latteij regularly corre- 

sponds to the Sanskrit dsa (§§. 66\ and 56^), and occurs in the 
following passage of the Venyi* S. (p. 40); 

%n6it adieus aonha n6it gharemem, 
“there was neither cold nor heat.” We find the form 
donhenfi 1. c. p. 45, where are the words 

haomd %aechit ydi katayd nashd 
frasdonho donhenti spdnS makimch^ bacsaiii, “Horn assigns 
to those, whoever recite the Nask*s, excellence and 


grandeur.^'f Perhaps, too, donhenti, if it really is a 
perfect, is more correctly translated by “h?ive been”; 
but we cannot be surprised at ^ts having a present 
meaning also, a^ a real present is not intended, accord- 
ing to what has been remarked in §. 520. We must not 
attach too great weight to the circumstance that in 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation the form dorjjwnti is ren- 
dered by nlshidanti, “ sedenV'\^ for Neriosengh 

interchanges with one another the roots rfd, ♦togive,^Snd 
dd, “ to set, place, make,” which belongs to [G. Ed. p. 894.] 
the Sanskrit dhd; and why should he not have fallen 


* Ann. of Lit Crit. Dec. 1831. p. 816. 

t Anqnetil, who seldom renders all the forms in a sentence according 
to their real grammatical value, here makes the third person plural the 
second of the imperative, and changes the assertion into a request, by 
translating thus : “ 0 Mom, accordez F excellence et la grandeur a celui qui 
lit dans la maison les JVaksJ^ 

t See Burnoufs valuable Review of the First Part of this Book, 
Journal des Savans, 1833, in the separate impression, p. 47. There is an 
error in it, however, in the remark, that I have represented the form 
donhenti as the impeifect of the veib substantive. I meant the redupii- 
cate preterite or perfect. 
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into a similar error with tlie< closely-approximating roots 
as, ‘‘ to be,” and as, toitsit” which both exist in Zend, 
particularly as the form donhe'^^ii, taken as the perfect, stands, 
perhaps, quite isolated in the remains of Zend literature which 
have been preserved to but, as the present, has nume- 
rous analogous forms? But if donhenti really belongs to 
the root ds,^'' to sit,” still wd cannot, in my opinion, 
take it, with Neriosengb, in this sense, but as a representative 
of the verb substantive, which, as has been shewn (§. 509. p. 737 
G. ed.), in Sanskrit, also, occasionally supplies the place of 
the verb substantive. Two of the Paris MSS. give, as has 
been remarked by Burr^uf, for donhenti the middle form 
donhenU; and if this is the correct reading, 
it speaks in favor of the root of ‘‘to sit”; for this, like 
the kindred? Greek verb (^((r)-/xa/, rja-rai), is used only in 
the middle. But if donhenti is the right reading, and be- 
longs, as perfect, to the verb substantive, tt is, in respect to 
its termination, more ancient than the Sanskrit d^iis 
(§. 462.). ^ ^ « 

641. In the middle we find as the third person plural of 
the verb substantive the form donhare (Vend. S. 

p. 222), with^ which, in regard to termination, the form 
l1>sdj)^hiririthare, ‘‘they are dead,” agrees (Vend. S. p. 179). 
If the reading of the two mutually corroborative forms is 
correct, we then have the termination are for the San- 
skrit M; and it w’-ould be a 73ircumstance of much impor- 
tance that the Zend should have left the old conjunctive 
vowel a in its original form, in a position where, in San- 
skrit, it has been weakened to i The final & of the Sanskrit 
termination is suppressed in Zend ; but as r cannot stand 
(§. 44.) at the end of a word, the addition of an e became 
necessary, as in vocatives like ddiare, “ creator,” 

[G. Ed. p. 895.] answering to the Sanskrit dhdtar. 
If the e of the forms donhare, ir{~ 

rithare, were an error in writing, for which i ought to 
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stand, then an i would n^cessa ily stand beside the a of the 
preceding syllable (§. 41.). But as this is not the case we find 
some evidence of the correctn(,^s of the final e, at least for the 
fact, that this form among others is adijiissible ; for beside 
the donhare which has been mentioned, we find, 

in another passage of the Vend?S. (p, 45), the form 

donhairi, in w'hich the final i, according to §.41., has intro- 

• " ^ 

duced an i also in the syllable preceding. The form 

donhairi for which, perhaps, one or two MSS. may read 
donhairiy assures us, however, i^ like manner, of the pro- 
position, wdiTch is of most importance, viz. that the con- 
junctive vowel is properly an a,^and not, as in Sanskrit, 
an i 

642. The form iririthare is remarkable, also? 

with regard to its syllable of reduplication: it springs 
from the root from whkh a verb of the fourth 

class frequently"' occurs ; in **inriihy’' therefore, ir is the 
syllable of reduplication, after which the short initial ^has 
been lengthened, in order, as it were, to gain* strength for 
bearing the reduplication (compare the Gothic ift §. 589.). In 
iririthare y however, the countertype of the Greek forn^ with 
Attic reduplication is easily recognised. We tnust not, how- 
ever, seek for the reason of this lengthening of the vowel of 
the second syllable of forms like sKfjKvQa, kiirjixeKay 6p6pvx€Cy 
in the temporal augment, which I also avoid [G. Ed. p. 896 ] 
doing. For though, by concretion with the augment, an e 
becomes rj, and an o becomes co, this gives no reason for sup- 
posing the augipent to exist everywhere where an initial 


* Probably a secondary root, with the affix th, as in dath for dd 

(see p, 112). Iriihy therefore, might stand for mirith, the initial m 
having been lost, and might be connected with the Sanskrit root mri (mar), 
whence, as Bumonf has shewn in his freqnently-mentioned Review (p. 37), 
has arisen the form mermch, to kill,” with another affix, the noun of 
agency of which is found in the plural, merectdrd, the murderers,” 
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vowel of a verb is lengthen|td. I content myself, in forms 
like eX^Kvda, with the reduplication ; and in the vowel follow- 
ing I find only a phonetic le^igthening for the sake of the 
rhythm, or to support the weight of the syllable of redupli- 
cation ; as in the Zend, mritli, or as (to keep to Greek) in 
dycoYews-, in »which the co, as is commonly 

the case, is only ^he r^presentati/a of tlie long a (§. 4.), 
and where there is no grbund for searching for the aug- 
ment. On the whole it would be unnatural that the aus:- 
ment, being an dement foreign to the root, should inter- 
pose itself in the middle of the word between the syllable of 
reduplication and the prf>per root; and unless a necessity 
exists, one must not attribute such a phenomenon to a 
language. 

643. In a passage of the Izeshne (Vend. S. p. 65.), 
which I understand toc' little to ground^ on it, with confi- 
dence, any inference, while I am without "^the light which 
might perhaps be thrown on it by Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
translation, \ find the ''expressions 
mainyiL mamanitL It does not, however, admit of any 
dou|)^that mainy^ is the nominative dual of the base 
mainyUf “spifit” (see §.210.); and hence, even without 
understanding the whole meaning of the passage alluded 
to, it appear^ to me in the highest degree probable, that 
mamanit^ is the third person dual of the perfect. Perhaps 
we ought to read mamandite, so that, through the influeifce 
of the final the Sanskrit termination dt^ would have 
become diU. But if the reading mamaniU is correct, and 
the form is really a perfect, an original d would have been 
weakened to L The whole form would, however, in my opi- 
nion, be of great importance, because it might furnish ground 
for the inference, that the contraction of the reduplication, 

[G. Ed. p. 897.] in Sanskrit forms like mindti (from mami- 
ndi^ for mamandU), did not exist before the Zend became 
separate from the Sanskrit (compare §• 606.). 
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THE PLUp 'JrFECT.^ 

644. It has been already ifenarked (§. 5 14,), that the 
Sanskrit possesses no plupa‘,^ect, and *the substitute it 
uses for it has been noticed. The Zend, al:|o, is un- 
doubtedly deficient in this tense. Jn the Zend A vesta, 
however, no occasion oci*ars for m*aking .use^ of it, or sup- 
plying its place in another way. The Latin pluperfect is 
easily perceived to be a form coinpounc^d of the perfect 
base with the imperfect of thei verb substantive. The 
only point which can admit of doubt is, whether the whole 
eram is to be considered as existiilg in^fueram, amaveramy 
as I have done in my System of Conjugation (p. 93), so 
that the perfect base, to which the i of fui, &e., 

belongs, would have lost its vowel; or whether we should 
assume the loss o£ the e of erarriy an8 therefore divide thus, 
fue-ram, amave-ram. Now, contrary to my former opinion, 
I bfelieve the latter to be the case, and I deduce fueram 
from fui-ram, through the frequently -mentioned tendency 
of the i to be corrupted before r to e, whence, e.y., the con- 
junctive vowel i of the third conjugation appears iar^lihe 
second person of the passive, as also in the imperfect sub- 
junctive and in the infinitive, as e (leg-e-ris opposed to leg'- 
i-tuT, leg-i-mury t'ov this reason fu%-ram also, is opposed 
to the subjunctive fui-ssem, in which, as r does not follow 
then, that letter remains in its original form. It would 
seem much more difficult to discover a reason why fu~essem 
should have becojjue fu-issem, than why fui-ram should 
become fue-ram. In general, in Latin, there exists, with- 
out reference to a following r, many an e which has arisen 
from an older i: I am not acquainted, [G. Ed. p. 898.] 
however, with any i used for an older e, as in general the e is 
an inorganic and comparatively more recent vowel, but the i 
is as old as the language itself: for though i as well as u 
has very frequently arisen from the weakening of the 
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most weighty vowel a, no epoch of the language can 
be imagined when there exJ^jsted no vowel but a. If, how- 
ever, the auxiliary verb in fue-ram, fui-ssem, has lost its 
vowel, it shares inothis respect the same fate as the Sanskrit 
sam and Greek aa contained in the aorist. Where the 

e 

verb substantive enters into composition with attributive 
verbs, sufficient reason Exists for itS mutilation. 

645. As the Greek plflperfect is formed from the base 
of the perfect, as^ the imperfect is from that of the present, 
by prefixing the augmenf, by which the completion of the 
action is transferred to past time, we shouldT expect in it 
the terminations ov, eg, 0^. &c. ; thus, heTV(pov, which would 
come very near the Sanskrit imperfect of the intensive — 
atdtdpam. JBiit whence is the termination eiv of erervcpeiv ? 
Landvoigt and Pott recognise in it the imperfect of the 
verb substantive, so that erervcpeiv would ^stand for eTeTV(j>r]v. 
There would, therefore, be a pleonasm in this form, as ereTV(jy 
already of itself combines the idea of the imperfect fvith 
that of the perfect If, th'bn, the verb substantive be added, it 
must serve" merely as the copula, and not itself express a re- 
lation of time, and it therefore lays aside the augment, as the 
Sanskrit dsSn in aorists like akshdip-sam* But it being 
premised that the verb substantive is contained in hrerv^eiv, 
it is not requisite to derive its et from the ?? o^rjv, Advert to 
the analogy of eiv with elyLij which latter would become dv, if 
its primary personal termination were replaced by the more 
obtuse secondary one. It may be said that the radical cr is 

[G. Ed. p. 899.] contained in the i of eijpl, which sibilant, 
having first become, by assimilation, (x (Doric eix/xt), has then, 
as often happens to v (as ndelg for ridevg), been vocalized to /. 
The analogy of elpl is followed in the compound form (if 
krervcpeiv is really compounded as has been stated) by the 
dual and plural ; thus, ereru^ef/zev for the more cumbrous 
eTe7{f(j)ecrpev. Here let the Ionic form ejfiev for eo'fxev be 
noticed. In the third person plural ereru^ecray (inorganic 
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iTeTV(pei(Tav) the composition w, th the auxiliary verb is evi- 
dent ; but this person cannot b i adduced as evidence for the 
composition of the other personas, since in general a kind of 
privilege is accorded to the third person plural active in re- 
spect to the appending of the verb substantive, which also 
extends to the imperfect and aorist of the conjugation in jai 
(iSldo-cra-v, edo-cra-v, opposed to edfdo-fJLev^ eSo-fieu); and in 
like manner in the Latin perfects {fuerunt from faesunt). 
But if the syllable ei of ererixp-ei-v is identical with the ei of 
still I am not shaken by th4 in my opinion that the k 
of KeXvKa and the aspiration of reru^a belong to the conso- 
nant of the auxiliary root, and thaj the k is an intension of 
the cr, the aspiration a weakening of the k (§. 569.); that, 
therefore, in eXeKvKetv, iTeTV(peiv, the verb substantive is twice 
contained, as is the case in Sanskrit forms like aydsiiiham 
(§.570.). I believg, however, that mt the time when the 
forms eKe\vK-€i-v/€TeTV(p’-et-Vf developed themselves from the 
to-Be-presupposed forms ereTv^ov, eXeKvKov, the remem- 
brance of the origin of the k and of tile aspiration had been 
long lost, and that these forms were generated by the neces- 
sity for restoring the missing verb substantive; just as^in 
Old Saxon the form sind-un, ‘‘ they are,”^ [G?Ed. p. 900.] 
may first have arisen, when, in the more simple and likewise 
employable sind, the expression of the relation ^of time and 
person was no longer perceivable ; and hence another per- 
sonal termination, and, in faci that of the preterite, was an- 
nexed, t The Greek medio-passive has admitted neither the 
first nor the second annexation of the verb substantive : from 
lAeAJ-Kei-v we might expect eAeAv-xef/n^i/, but hKe-Kv-}xr}v has 


* At the same time with inorganic transfer to the first and second per- 
son, wir sind, ihr seid, 

t With the preterite coincide also the Gothic forms of recent origin, 
siy-u-m^ “we are,” siy-u-th, “ye are”: and s-ind^ “they are'" (from 
s-ant\ is alone a transmission from the period of the unit}’ of language. 
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arisen directly from the re^'uplicate root, by prefixing the 
augment, and descends from i period when the active was not 
as yet eKeXvKetv, but probably ie\eA.ui/. 

THE FUTURE. 

<1 

646. The Sanskrit two tenses to express the future, 
of which one,'";vhich is more rarely employed, consists of 
the combination of a future participle with the present of 

the verb substantive, the root as ; in such a manner, how- 

c 

ever, that (and this has been already noticed as- remarkable) 
the masculine nominatye of the three numbers of the 
participle has assumed the complete nature of a third 
person of a verb, and this per se without annexation of the 
verb substantive, and without regard to the gender of the 
subject; e.g, daiurus^ is used in the sense of 

‘‘ he, she, or it will give,"’ and so, tero, ddtdras , . 

** daturi^ in the sense of “ they will give.” Observe h^re 
what has been said ^aboye of the Latin amamini instead of 
amamini, -(p, -a, estis (§. 4*78.); and remark also the third 
person of the Polish and Persian preterite (§. 628,). In 
the other persons the Sanskrit combines the masculine 
‘ [G. Ed. p. 901.] nominative singular of the participle 
mentioned with the ^id person of the present of the auxi- 
liary verb; thus, ddtdsi (from ddtd-asi) =‘datuTus, datura, 
daturum est I annex the full conjugation of the two active 
forms of the adduced example, with the remark, that in the 
third person no difference can exist between the active and 
middle, since the participle which is employed makes no 
distinction between the two forms. 


SINGULAR. DUAL. 


ACTIVE. 

MIDDLE. 

ACTIVE. 

MIDDLE. 

ddtdsmiy 

ddtdhL 

ddtdswas, 

ddtdswahL 

ddtdsi, 

ddtdsi 

ddtdsthas, 

ddtdsdtM. 

^ ddtd, 

ddtd* 

ddtdrdu, 

ddtdrdu* 
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PLtJRAL. 

ACTIVE. * MIDDLE. 

ddfdsmaSt ddtdsmahS, 
ddidstka, ^d^ltddhmL 
ddtdras, ddtdras, 

“ Remark. — It is very surprising, th^it, ^although the 
compound nature of this tense is so distinctly evident, 
none of the grammarians, my predecessors, have remarked 
it ; and the first mention of it tljat has been made was in 
my System <Jf Conjugation, where it was noticed, without 
meeting with any opposition from |the sJ:rongest opponents 
of the so-called System of Agglutination. As regards the 
first person singular middle, it must be remarl^d, that the 
root as, in this person, changes its s into A, although in 
Sanskrit this exchayge is to be met with nowhere else, but it 
occurs frequently *in Prakrit, and before m and n regularly 
take’s place in the {Inlaut) middle of a word, where mh, nh 
are commonly used by transposition for /im, hn ; hence, amhi 
or mhi (resting on a preceding vowel) '‘I am” (see Lassen, 
p. 267, &c., Hofer, p. 77). As the Sanskrit h {^gh not «A) 
is usually represented in Greek by %, sometimes also by 7 , 
and even by /c,* in ddtdM, therefore, may be found a con- 
firmation of the opinion expressed iif §. 569., that the k of 
forms like eScdKa, SeJw/ca, belongs to the verb substantive 
as anhickening of a cr.” 

647. In the third person singular, also, the verb sub- 
stantive sometime^ occurs combined with the participle, as 
vakidsti, “ he will speak,” for vakfd ;t on [G. Ed, p, 90*2.] 
the other hand, we occasionally find, in the other persons 
also, the verb substantive omitted, and the person expressed 


Compare lyca, fiiyas, Kjjp^ Kap^la^ with aharriy mahat^ hind, kridaya. 

+ See my collection of the Episodes of the Maha-Bharata (Braupadf, 
III. 2.), published under the title of Diluvium."* 
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by a separate pronoun,* as is done in Russian in the pre- 
terite (see §. 629,). Sometimes the participle is separated 
from the auxiliary verb belonging to it by one or more 
words; as, hari& tad aswf, U, ^^fncturus hoc sum tibV^ 
(Maha-Bl)i.). I do not, however, think that such departures 
from the usual pract;jce of "che language could occur where 
the subject ’^asruot a"" masculine^ singular ; at least it is 
probable, if hart& referred to a feminine, that Icartrt would 
be used instead o^ it. Except in these constructions, how- 
ever, formations in tar (4n the weak cases tri^ §. 144.) very 
seldom occur as future participles ;t but their usual function 
is that of a noun,^ agerft, like the corresponding forms in 
Greek and Latin in rjyp, rop, irjr; as, dorrip, dator^ datdr-is, 
answer to*4;he Sanskrit ddt&r (^w datri, nominative d&td> 
§. 144.). The Latin, however, as has been already observed 
(§. 516, p. 752 G. ed.), formed from the shorter form in tdr a 
longer one in iHru, and has allotted to this exclusively the func- 
tions of the future participle. In Zend, the formations in tdr, in 
my opinion, occur only as nouns of agency ; as, ddtdr, “crea- 
tor,*” ( =: Sanskrit dhdtdr) nominative ddta (see §. 144. 

p.^169 G. ed.^, accusative 5 ddtdrem, vocative 

ddtare (§. 44.). To this class belong in Sclavonic the forma- 
[G. Ed. p. 903.] tions in tely (theme telyo, §. 259.), the r 
being exchanged for I, and the syllable yo added; as, 
dyeUly, factor,'' corresponds to the just-mentioned Zend 
ddtdr and Sanskrit dhdtdr (compare §. 634.). This dyetely^ 
however, does not occur in its simple form, but only in 
combination with the preposition s, and with dobro, “ good,*” 
s-dyetly, ^"conditorf dobro-dyetely, “benefactor.*” For other 


^ Compare 1. c. p 114, SI, 31, bhavitd ^ntas twam for bhamtdsy antas, 
“ thou wilt be the end ” 

t An example occurs in the Raghu-Vansa, VI. 52, Ed. Stenxler, nripan 
tarn .... vyatyugdd anyavadkOr bhavitri, regem ilium prcet&nit alius 
uxorfuturaP 
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examples in teJyt see §• 259.^ From tlie Gothic we may 
here adduce the word bids-treis (theme blds-'trya)^ which is 
quite isolated in its formatio^i, and is connected with bUt, 
“ to honor,” the t of which, according t§ §. 102., has passed 
into 5 before the t^of the With respect to the 

Sanskrit suffix tdr {tri), it remains to be remarked, that in 
vowels capatble of Guna requiresi Guna, and that it is not 
always united with the root direct, but frequently by a 
conjunctive vowel i ; in the latter respect, jan-i-td, janA- 
idram, correspond to the Latin genAAdrem, while 

paktd, paktdmm, answer to coctor, coetdrem. 

648. In my Sanskrit Grammar^ I term the future tense 
just considered, and which is peculiar to the Sanskrit, the 
participial future, in accordance with its formation, to dis- 
tinguish it from that which belongs to th^ Sanskrit, in 
common with the Zend, Greek, •Lithuanian, and Latin, 
and which I call the auxiliary future, because, in its cha- 
racter ^ sya, I recognise the obsolete future of the root 
as, “to be.’’ I imagine, therefore, ^ that in ’ c?d-5yafi, “ he 
will give,” only the syllable ya expresses thb future, but 
that the s is the root of the verb “ to be,” with loss of its 

4gf ^ 

vowel, which is not surprising, as, even when ancompounded, 
the a of the root as is frequently lost (§. 480.). The final 
part of dd-sydmi resembles very closely the potential sydm, 
“I may be/’ which actually exists in isolated use. Com- 
pare — ’ 


^ With regard to the formations m ary, mentioned at §, 259., it is re- 
quisite to observe, that the preceding t does not belong to the suffix under 
discussion, but to the primary word ; ^latary^ “ goldsmith*' (in Russian, 
also, ^olotary)^ comes from ^oloto, “gold,** and hratary, “ porter,** from 
hrata, “ door,** Mytary^ “ toll-gatherer,’' is related in its primary word, 
which does not appear to occur, with the German Mauth : compare the 
Gothic mdtareis (theme mdtmyd), ^^toil-gatherer,” mbia^ Mauth,' “ toU." 
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SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 


Future 

POTEN 

FUTURE. 

POTEN, 

FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

sy&mi, 

sydm. 

sydvas, 

^ sy&va^ 

sydmas. 

sydma. 

syasi, 

syds. 

^ syathas. 

sydtam.^ 

syatha. 

sydta. 

syaii. 

sy&t. 

syatas. 

sy&tdm. 

syanti. 

syus. 


649. We see that the principal^ difference ef the forms 
here compared that the ^potential has a long a pervading 
it, but the future a short a, which, according to the prin^ 
ciple of the class-s^dlables of the first conjugation (§. 434.), 
is lengthened ' before m afid v of the first person. And 
besides this, the future has the full primary terminations, 
but the potential has th^ more obtuse secondary endings, 
with that of us in the third person plural, which occurs 
occasionally 4>Jso in the imperfect. 

650. The Latin has this great superiority over the 
Sanskrit, that its ero, eris, &c., has b^^n preserved in 
isolated use, and in fact retaining the initial vowel of the 
root, in whicji respect^ em, erit, &c. {from esis, esii, §. 22.), 
is as advantageously distinguished from syasi, syatU 
€s-Hs from stha, or as, in Greek, ea-fxeg from smas, ecrrov 
from s^as, sta^ (§. 480.) 

651. The i of eris, erit, &c., I have already, in my System 
of Conjugation, represented (p. 91) as a contraction of the 

[G. Ed. p. 905r] true future character ya; and I have since 
been supported in this opinion.by the Prakrit, where, for the 
Sanskrit sya or syd, we occasionally find hi; for instance, 
in the first person, himi for sydmi^ and in the second 
person hisi for syasi (Latin eris). Some examples have 
been already given above (p, 401 Note).* It may be 
further remarked, that the Sanskrit, also, sometimes abbre- 
viates the syllable ya, as also va and ra, by suppressing 
the vowel and changing the semi- vowel into its corre- 


* Compare Hofer “ De Prakr. Dial.’’ p. 190. 
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sponding vowel (see p. 780 G. ed.) ; an^ moreover (which, 
in the case before us, is still more important to observe with 
regard to the formal connection of the future and poten- 
tial), the syllable y\oi the mood just. mentioned is con- 
tracted in the middle to ^ ,\^hich sydt, ‘"he may be,” 
becomes, in the middle, sita, • 

652. The* Lithuanian a has likewise* contracted the future 
character ya to i in the persons most correctly preserved 
thus the sime, site, of du-si-me, da-sUte (dabimus, dabitis), 
correspond to the Latin erl^mus,^ eri-tis, and the whole w^ord 
to the Sans*krit dd-syd-mas, dd-syadha; and in the dual 
du-si-wa, du-si-ta, correspond to^the Sanskrit da-syd-vas, 
dd-’sya’-thas. But in its simple state si has been no more 
retained in Lithuanian than sya has in Sanskrit, but the verb 
substantive, in the future, in the two cognate idioms, com- 
bines the two roots of to be” wkh one another ; hence, 
in Lithuanian, bd-si-wa, hu-si-fa, bu^si-me, bu-si~te, answering 
to the Sanskrit bhav-i-shyd-va^ bhav-i-shya-thas, bhav-i-shyd- 
-mas, bhav-i-shya-tha, which are *furiiished wilh Guna and 
a conjunctive vowel L Compare, in regard lo the com- 
bination of the two roots of to be,” the Latin fue^rimt^ for 
which a simple fui-nt might be expected; or l^wdiich is here 
more in point) the future perfect, fuero, [G. Ed. p. 906.] 
which I distribute, not into fu-ero, but into fue-ro for fni-ro 
(compare §. 644.), 

^53. In the singular, the Lithuanian has almost entirely 
lost the future character i, and only the s of the auxiliary 
verb has remairipd ; at least, I believe that in the second 
person du-si, ‘Hhou wilt give,” the personal termination, 
which, in the second person singular, terminates in all 
tenses in i, has more claim to the i than the expression 
of the future has. In the third person, du^s stands for all 
numbers (§.457.); and to the form bu-s of the verb sub- 
stantive the word bhus, in Irish, of the same signification, 
remarkably corresponds, but wdiich is quite isolated (see 
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O’Reilly’s Lex., s.v. hhus). The Sanskrit bhav-i^skyati .and 
Zend hu-syiitiy however, form the medium between the 
Lithuanian h'ds and Irish hhus. ^ 

654. I regard the u in the first^- person singular of 
forms like da-su, “ I will gi\ e,” as ia all first persons sin- 
gular, as file vocalization of the personal character m (see 
§§. 436. 438.): in the LaW ero, however, for v/hich mo ought 
to stand, the s^econd element of the Sanskrit yd of sy&mi 
has been preserved in preference to the first; and in this 
respect ero has the same relation to sydmi that veho, above 
mentioned, has to vahdmi (§.733.). The sarae^is the case 
with the third person pljiral, in which erunt for eriiint cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit syanti from asyanti, and in respect 
to its u for a answers to vehant^vahanti, 

655. To tlie Latin ero, erunt ^ from e,s*o, esuntf correspond, 
exclusive of their middr^e terminations, the Greek e(Tofj,at, 
ecrovrat, tlie active of which is lost, as far*as its simple use. 
’^Ecrorrai from ealovrat answers to the Sanskrit -syanti for 
asyan% and^in the singular ecrcTat to the Sanskrit -syat^ 
(^=syatai) frdm asyatL The form earai is originally nothing 
else than the middle of ear/ ; and eVe-roc^ also appears, from 
the point of vfaw of the Greek, like a present, with the con- 

[G. Ed. p. 907.] junctive vowel of the conjugation in to (Aey- 
-e-Totz). The epic fornirs with double or (eWo/za^, oAecro-a)) can 
scarcely have been formed from a consideration of metre, but 
have been used in the construction of verse only because they' 
were already in existence, and had a grammatical claim to that 
existence. I derive eWo/xar, oAecrtro), by assimilation, from 
ecryoyiatf oXecryo},^ as [xecrcrog from [xeeryo^ for ixi^yog (Sanskrit 
madhya, Latin medium), and as (JaAos- from d\yo£=alius, 
Prakrit anna, Sanskrit anya^ The Prakrit regularly assi- 

* The Doric form icrcrovfxaL from icroreofiai for icrcriofxaL conseq^uently 
contains the charactei of the future doubled ($. 656)5 which cannot be 
surprising, as, when these words were produced, the reason of the duplica- 
tion of the cr was no longer perceived by the language* 
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milates, as has been already remarked (§• 300, p.414 G. ed.), 
the weaker consonant to the stronger, whether this precedes 
or follows it ; and according* to this principle it produces also 
futures in ssa%^ saJi, &c. ; e.g. kmrissadi, answering to 
the Sanskrit Icarishy^i, “ he 4ill make.” Forms of this kind, 
which are ^ the countertypes of the Greek ecra-ofiac, are in far 
more frequent use thaa those aboVe mejitioned in MmL 

656. In composition the Greek loses the radical vowel of 
the auxiliary verb ; hence, Sco-crc*), Je//c-<ra), 5e//c- 

-crofiei/, as in Sanskrit da-syam% dd-^sydmas, dhk'-shydmi (§. 21.), 
dilc-HhydmaSi only with the loss of the y, for which i might 
be expected, and which, too, it ^ very remarkable, has re- 
mained in some Doric forms, which Koen compares at Greg. 
Cor. p. 230. They are the following : 7rpa^/o/xa/, x^pt^iojxeBa, 
crvvdia(j>vKa^loiJ(^daf ISoadTjclcd, TrpoAe/i/r/co.t To this class be- 
long the common Doric futures* in (r5, [Gr. Ed. p. 908.] 
crovfxevf from (rec*), creoftev, for (rict), crtojxeVf since the. i has been 
hrst corrupted to e, and then contracted with the following 
vowel, as in the declension of bases’in /, as iroXet^ proceeded 
from TToheeg, •jroKeas, and these from iroKiest noKtag , as to the 
Old High German genitives like halge-s (palkes) t]^ Q^othic 
like holgi-s correspond, or as, in the feminine i bases^ the 
Old High German form hrefti precedes the Middle High 
German genitives and datives likd krefie* In the genitive 
plural we have, in Old High German even, according to the 
difference of authorities, together with kreftio, which must 
originally have been kreftyoy the form krefteo, and, sup- 
pressing the e ^r i, krefto {chrefto). These genitives, there- 
fore, in their gradual process of corruption, coincide exactly 
with that of the Greek future ; for from yo we arrive first at 

^ The first person, in this formation, loses the i of the termination, 
which the forms in himi hare retained. 

t I agree with Pott (I. p 116) in thinking ^oaOTja-lco and TrpoXei^ca 
should be written for fiorjdrjcn&f Trpokev^im : as the form in S> has arisen 
first by contraction from eoo for tea, the i would be twice represented in tS* 
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iot thence at eo, and in the farthest corruption at o ; just as 

from the Sanskrit future in $ydmi, sydmas, in Greek at first 

we come to cr/co, cr/o/xev; thence to crec*), creoyev, which we must 

suppose to have existed hefor^ crS, (roF>ij.ev; finally to the 

common future forms like Jo-cro), in which the semi- 

<» 

vowel of the Sanskrit dd-syamif dek-sliydmi, has ery:irely dis- 
appeared. In the Gi;eek second futui%, however, the second 
element of the Sanskrit sya lias been retained in preference 
to the sibilant ; and ^s the liquids have expelled the cr of the 
first aorist, and ec-retKa is said for ecrreXcra, so also (rTe\5 
comes from cn-eKeoi for creKtoij and this from crTeKa-Io), ac- 
cording to the analogy of^the above-mentioned /3oadr]~crlo)s 

TTpoXe^TT-O’/o). #' 

657. It is not probable that the Sanskrit future-character 
ya should have originally occurred only in tlie root as of the 

[G. Ed. p 909 ] verb substantive ; but I have scarce any 
doubt that, at a very early epoch, extending back beyond the 
period of the separation of languages, the attributive verbs 
likewise might form their future by annexing directly the 
syllable ya ; that therefore forms like dd-yati have existed be- 
fore gr 4 ;ontemporaneously with such as dd-syati = Sco-cre/, 
‘ he will give.” In the present state of the language, however, 
the attributive verbs always require the verb substantive in 
order to denota the future, as the Sclavonic languages also 
apply the newly-constructed future of the verb substantive 
(§. 633.) to paraphrase the future of the atti'ibutive verbs* 
without, however (the Servian language excepted), forming 
with it a compound. The Carniolan andr Polish employ 
with the future of the auxiliary verb that participle in ?, la, lo, 
which we have seen above used to express ^ the past 
(§. 628, &c.) : the Russian, however, and Bohemian, and 
sometimes, also, the Old Sclavonic, use the infinitive. 
Thus, in Carniolan we find, in the various genders, hom,^ 


* The ^ore complete form of bom is hodem, “ I do be,'* after the 

analogy 
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tgml^ h&m igrala, bom igralo^ ‘‘ I will play,” literally, I will 
be he that plays,” she that plays,” “it that plays.” In 
Polish, bede,^ czytat, czytafcu czytato, means “I will read,” 
I will be readings”) ; in Russian, [Gr. Ed. p 910.] 

ABHramb budu dvlgc^y, “ I w?ll ihove,” literally, “ I will be 
moving”; so, in Bohemian, hudu Jcrastl (from hTadt})f'^^J 
will steal.” The Servi^, however*, has ^lis advantage over 
the other Sclavonic dialects, that it does not require a peri- 
phrasis of the future by the verb substantive, but combines 
the auxiliary verb signifying “ tq do ” with the themes of the 
attributive Verbs, just as Vith that of the verb substantive : 
thus, Igradyu means “ I will play,” as bidyu does “ I 
will be.” ■ , ’ ’ 

658. Several Sclavonic languages may or must, under cer- 
tain circumstances, express the future by a preposition pre- 
fixed to the pres^ent, which signifies “after,” and is pro- 
nounced po. We refer the reader to Dobrowsky's Bohemian 
Irfetructions, pp. 160, &c., respecting the dilFerence in signi- 
fication of the Bohemian futures which are expressed with 
po, from those which are conveyed by a periphrasis, where 
both together are used, as po-kradu and budu kradi^ In 
Carniolan there are not more than ten v5rbs which ex- 
press the future by prefixing po ; as po-rezhem, “ I will say.” j- 


analogy of the Old Sclavonic hu-di!s (\i. 633 ). The contraction of bodem 
to5t5mislike that oigUday^ “behold’' [gUdam, “I behold to gley 
(see Kopitar^s Cr. Gr p. 334). The contracted form b6m resembles for- 
tuitously, but in a surprising degree, the Prakrit present hdmi, “I am,’^ 
an abbreviation of bhomi, and contraction of the Sanskrit bhavd7nL In 
the kindred languages, however, a historical fact lies for the most part at 
the bottom of fortuitous coincidences, which, in the case befoi*eus, consists 
in this, that bom and hdmi, like our hin^ Old High German him, have the 
same root and the same personal termination. 

* Bedez=zbmdeh. from bendem, L 255. a, 

C C ^ ^ 

t Compare the Old Sclavonic reku^ recheshi, and Sanskrit mch (see 
p. 648 G. ed . Note *’.) 
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The rest all express movement, as pobesMm I will fly,” 
poyisdim, ** I wdll ride” (Kopitar, p. 332). The Old Sclavonic 
employs other prepositions besides jt?o, in order to give a 
future meaning to the present. After the most in use are 
oy (Ji)i “ by/’ and {v^)\ “ i/pwards’i; as 'd-vidit, “ videhiC 
Moyu-sya, '' timebo'' (SanskriirMz, “to fear,” hhaya, “fear”), 
vo^-rastu, crescam^^ (DoBr. p. 377). ^ ^ 

659; The periphrasis by hUdu, “ I will be,” is rare in Old 
Sclavonic: on the other hand, iniam, “ I have,” frequently oc- 
curs in the translation qf tltP Gospels as a future auxiliary 
[G Ed. p. 911.] verb in combination with the infinitive ; as 

imyeti imashit “ Jiabebp ” (“^thou hast to have ”) ; priiti imaty 
syn, veniet Jilius'* ; ne imaiy hyt% *^non erit; ne imaty piti, 
“nonhibet''' (Dobrowsky, p. 379). Observe the coincidence 
of idea with the Roman languages, the future of which, though 
it has completely the character of a simply inflexion form, 
is nothing else than the combination of the infinitive with 
the present of the auxiliary verb “ to have.” This would 
perhaps have been wil;h difiiculty discovered, or not at all, 
on account of the contraction which the auxiliary verb ex- 
peri^qgs in the plural, but for the clear indication of it we 
receive from tfie language of Provence, which at times se- 
parates the auxiliary verb from the infinitive by a pronoun ; 
as, dar vos riai, “ je vo^s en donneraV'; dir vos ai, **je vous 
diraV^; dir vos em, “ nous vous dirons^^; gitar “ vous me 

jeterezr It is remarkable that the Old Sclavonic occasionally 
paraphrases the future of the verb “ to have ” itself by “ to 
have,” which the Roman languages are always compelled to 
do, because they possess no other- means of expressing the 
future : thus the French tu auras (from avoiras) corresponds 
to the above-mentioned Sclavonic imyati imasliL 

660. The Gothic, also, sometimes paraphrases the future 
by the auxiliary verb “to have”; thus, 2 Cor.xi. 12, tauyan 
haba for iroiycroi^ ; John xii. 26, visan hahaith for ecrrai (see 
Grimru. IV. 93.), The German languages have, that is to 
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say, like theil* Sclavonic cognate idioms, from the earliest anti- 
quity lost their primitive future inflexion, which the Lithua- 
nian and Lettish share to this day with the Sanskrit and Greek. 
As, however, the S^iskrit future sydmt is almost identical 
with the potential sy&ht beV’ and the future character 

^ ya springs from the same sdurce yith the potential 
it deserves notice that Iflfilas frequently expresses* the Greek 
future by the Gothic subjunctive present, which is in form 
identical with the Sanskrit potential and [G, Ed. p. 912] 
Greek optative. Examples are, Mar^ ix. 19, siyau and thiilaa 
for ecrofxai and dve^ofiat ; Mark ix. 35, siyai for ecrrai ; x. 7, 
bileithai for KaraXei'J^ei ; x. 8, siypna for ecrovrat. In tiie 
reverse case the Persian uses the only ancient future that it 
has preserved, viz. hdsham (=;Sanskrij; bkavishydmi) 
also in the sense of the present subjunctive. The attributive 
verbs in Persian, to denote the futii^fe, prefix to the present a 
particle beginning with J, which, with regard to its vowel, is 
guided by that of the initial syllable of the verb ; so that for u 
(dhamma) the prefix also contains an u, but for other vowels 
an as bi-baram, will carry,” hi-hdmm, will play,” but 
du-pursamy I will ask.” These futures stand in an ^xtsrnal 
analogy with those of the Sclavonic languages, w^hich are 
formed from the present by prefixing the preposition po 
(§§. 658. &c.). We must, however; leave it undecided whether 
the Persian prefix of the future, which may also precede the 
imperative, is identical with the inseparable preposition b/, 
or whether, as appears to me far more probable, it is con- 
nected watli bdyad, “ oportet^ and has, therefore, an 
ideal relationship with the periphrasis of the future, which 
is formed by the auxiliary verb sollen, and which still 

^ Kesra^ properly i, which, however, like/a^Aa, i. e. original <r, is nsuallj 
pronounced c. — With regard to tiiis remark of Professor Bopp’s, see my note 
p. 858. The use of the vowel dhamma^ with the prep, io is at least doubtful : 
see Luuosden's Persian Grammar, Vol. 2. p 396. However, with imperatives 
the first vowel of which is dhamma^ it may be admissible. — Trmit^lator. 
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remaiDS in several older and more recent German dialects 
(Grimm IV. 179, &c.). If this is the case, it may be here 
further remarked, that, in Z«nd, the imperative is occa- 
sionally used in tlia sense of the future. Thus we read in 
V. S. p. 82, 5j^JU3»7> 

M iirvunem vahistem ahum frahdrayme, whose soul I will 

[G. Ed. p 913.] ipake tO go to th^^ best world.” Anquetil 
translates, je feral aller^ Ubrement f^on ame avx demeures 
celestes!'^ 

661. We return to the Qothic, in order to remark that it 
employs most commonly the present indicative' instead of 
the future, in which it is deficient, as is the case also in Old 

IT f 

High German very frequently. ^ The periphrasis, however, 
begins gradually by sollen and wollen, the latter only in the 
first person : that by means of warden is peculiar to the New 
German ; in a certain degree, however, th^ Gothic paves the 
way for it, as in this language wairtha sorfietimes occurs in 
the sense of the future of the verb substantive. GritiTm 
(IV. 177. 178!) quotes fhe ‘following passages : Matt viii. 12. 
Luke i. 14. 2*Cor. xi. 15, where ecrroti is rendered hy vairthith; 
mor^o^r, 2 Cor. vi. 16. where vairiha, vnirthand, answer to 
the Greek eaojlatj ecrovToci. In fact, warden, **to become,” is 
the most natural and surest expression of future being, and 
far better adjjpted to x^present it than the auxiliary verbs 
wollen, “ to will,” and sollen, ‘‘to owe”; for he who is becoming 
will certainly arrive at being, and is one who will be here- 
after; the willing and the owing, however, may be incapable 
or be prevented from doing what he woulji or ought. The 

# Librement is clearly the translation of the preposition contained in 
fra-'hdray^n6, as Anquetil also, in the page preceding, t&x^evQfravaochn 
(thusi read it for/ra 2 ?adczm) by “Jc parle clairement while in both 
expressions, and especially very often in Zend, as in Sanslirit, the prepo- 
sitions have no perceptible meaning, winch admits of translation, though 
the Indian Scholiasts also, in the derivation of verbs compounded w th 
prepositions, lay too much stress on the prepositions. We will treat here- 
after of the middle imperative termination in nL As causal form the 
verb under discussion corresponds to the '6ms\.r\i pra^sdraydmu 
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willing persoi| may also alter his will, and^ hence not do what 
be intended. The Old Northern language, [G.Ed. p.914.] 
in paraphrasing the future, uses the anomalous mwn, 
think,” which employg the preterite form as the present; 
e.g, muni vera, eris, sliiiia, rumpetur^' koma munUf 

venienV' To this head belongs^the circumstance, that occa- 
sionally the Gothic weak ^erh munan rfepresents, not, indeed, 
the proper future, but the Greek -construction with /xeAAo), 
for which, however, haban is also applied (Grimm, IV. 93. 178.) ; 
thus Johnxiv*22, munais gabairhtya% €fjL(pavt^etv,^’ 

Ulfilas, however, could scarcely have imagined that his munan 
and the Greek /zeAAce> are radically akin, which is the case if 
I mistake not. I believe that julAAlo stands in the same re- 
lation to the Sanskrit manyi (only that the latter is a middle 
verb), “ I think,” “ I mean,” as aSXoq does to ^nya-s, the 
other” (§.655.). The circumstance that we have the San- 
skrit root, in Greek also, in a truer form, and one which 
retains the original n (e,p. pevos=manas), does not prevent 
the assumption that besides this the favorite exchange of 
liquids takes place, and consequently peKKo) might become 
estranged from the forms with v. 

662. Latin futures like amabo, docebo, have already, in my 
System of Conjugation, as compounds with the root fu (the/ 
of which in the interior of a word becomes 6, see §. 18.), and 
bo, bis, bit, &c., been compared with the Anglo-Saxon beo, 
“I will be,” bys, '‘thou wilt be,” bydh, "he will be.” Bo, 
a sister form of the bam of amabam, docebam, discussed before 
(§§, 526. &c.), answers in conjugation exactly to ero; bo, there- 
fore, stands for bio, bunt for hiunt, and the i of bis, bit, bimus, 
bitis, is a contraction of the Sanskrit future character ya 
(§.651.). From the root 6A4, in Sanskrit, would come the 
forms hkUydmi, hk&yasi, bhuypM, &c., or with Guna, bkdydmi, 
bhdyasi, &c., if the said root were not combined in the future 
with the root as, but annexed the syllable ya direct (before 

3 M 
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[G. Ed. p. 915.] h and v, yd). To this would^ correspond in 
Latin, in its isolated state, fujo,fuis,fuU, in which, however, 
would be distinguished from the perfect (sLOrist) fuit in 
this, that the i in t^e latter form is nothing but a conjunctive 
vowel and the weakening of an original a, but in the future 
the contrh.ction of and expression of the relation of time. 
In bo, bis^ bit, the u of the root fu i^ passed over, as injio, fis, 
Jit, which is pfoperly the passive oifu, and corresponds to the 
Sanskrit passive bhu-yi, bhu-yo'-si, bhu-ya-U, only with active 
terminations like^the Prakrit, which preserves the charac- 
teristic syllable ya of the Sanskrit passive (of which we will 

speak hereafter), but has replaced the middle terminations by 

. ^ ( 
active ones. 

663. The question may be raised, whether the Latin bo is 
really basecf on a presupposed Sanskrit bhdydmi or bhdydmi; 
and thus, whether this ^form existed at the time of the divi- 
sion of languages, and if alone, or, together with that, com- 
pounded with the other root of to be,” on which the Zend 
hdsy^mi, th^ Greek <;^tr-(ro)r the Lithuanian hu-su, and the Irish 
bhus, ** eritr mentioned above, are founded ; or whether the 
Latin bo likewise, at an earlier period, was combined with the 
othei^ auxiliarry verb ; whether, therefore, in an isolated state, 
zfuro from an earlier fuso, for fusio, existed, like the Greek 
^u-cro) from <pv-cricxi Tl^is question cannot be decided with 
certainty ; but the latter, according to which amabo, 
amabis, &c., would appear aS contractions of amahuro, ama- 
buris, appears to me the more probable, particularly as the 
forms, which are incumbered by the composition, have most 
cause to be weakened. It may be observed, that, even with- 
out any external occasion for being weakened, the Old 
High German, in the very same root, contrasts with its 
plural birumes, we are” (—Sanskrit bhavdmas, 20.), a sin- 
gular him for birum. The Carniolan exhibits, as we have 
seen (§.657.), together with bddem, ‘‘I will be” (“do be”), cor- 
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responding tol(:he Sclavonic cognate idioms, [Gr. Ed. p. 916.] 
a contracted form h6m, to which the Latin ho accidentally 
approaches very closely, though with a different kind of 
contraction. The An^lo-Saxon 6eo, mentioned above (also 
•* heovri), “I will be,” is ]^|*operly ^not* a formal future, but a 
present, answering to the German Old High German 
himy and to \he Sanskrit^ hhavdmi, vfhich principally used 
with a future meaning, while €om=zasmi, (Gothic im, re- 
mains devoted to the present. It might, also, be disputed 
whether the Latin bo of amabo is g,ctually a future, for then 
it would be \iecessary to identify the i of his, bit, &c., wuth 
the conjunctive vowel J of the Sanskrit hhav-a-si, hhav-a-ti, 
and to place it on the samQ footing with the i of veh-i-s, 
vehA4^vah-a-si, vah-a-ti (see §. 507.). Remark the obsolete 
subjunctive /warn, which presupposes a present indicative /wo, 
fuis (§. 510,). Hotjever, that opinion appears to be most 
probably the true'' one, that ho, bis, rest on the same prin- 
ciple of formation with ero, eris, and that, therefore, there 
is a reason why amabo, monebo, have' a future and not a 
present signification. It appears certain, that the third 
and fourth conjugations, did all form their future^ oi;i- 
ginally in bo (compare §. 529.) ; futures in am, however, 
are, according to their origin, of the subjunctive mood,^ 
and we shall return to them hereafter. We l^ve already 
(§, 526.) noticed the remarkable coincidence which exists 
between the Latin and the Irish, in the circumstance that 
the latter combines all attributive verbs in the future with 
the labial root of tl^e verb substantive. The Irish, however, 
is superior to the Latin in this, that, in the simple state 
of the verb substantive, it forms the future not from the 
root, which is, in Sanskrit, as, but from that [G. Ed. p. 917.] 
which has the labial initial sound (see §, 526. p. 767 G. ed.). 


* Compare System of Conjugation, p. 98. 
3 M 2 
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664. It remains to be remarked with Regard to the 
Sanskrit future, that the syllable which proceeds 

from the verb substantive, is combined with the root 
either directly or by means of conjunctive vowel 
after the manner of th^ third aor^ formation (§. 560.), so 
that the through the influence of this i, again becomes 
sh; as tan-i-shy&mty ^esctendam'l Radical vowels, capable 
of Guna, receive it hehce, dik-shydmi=SelK--(rci) from dis, 
shew”; Uk-shydmi=7\.6tK~e(jd from lih, “to lick”; ydlc- 
from yuj^ “to combine” (§.19.); bhav^U 
shydmi from bhd, “to be.” The Greek haS Guna only 
where the present, also, has a Guna vowel, as in the 
examples adduced ; it contracts, however, \v-cro), ^v^cr(x>^ 
jJ/TT-o-o), with the Sanskrit lavA-shy&mi from Ju, “ to cut off,” 
bhavA-^diydmi from bhuy “to be,” hship-sydmi from fe/izp, 
“ to throw.” The Zeisd, also, ini respect to the Guna, does 
not agree exactly with the Sanskrit; hi^nce, e.g., bdsyimi, 
(§.665.), both in not employing the Guna, and«'also 
in the direct annexd^tiorr of the auxiliary verb, corresponds 
more to tlie Greek ^u-<rco and Lithuanian bu-su than to the 
Sanskrit hhav-i-shydmi. We subjoin the full conjugation of 
this future, and append to it the Latin fac-so, which is very 
isolated, and which agrees with ^o-cro), hii-su, not only in 
the formation, but is <also^ radically akjn to it (§. 19.). 


[G. Ed. p. 918 ] 

SINGULAR. 

c 

SANSKRIT. 

ZEND.t 

LITH. 

bhav-i-shydmi, 

bu-syemi^ 

bu-su, 

hhav-i-shyasi, 

bd-sy&hi^ 

bii-si^ 

bhav-i-shyati, 

bu-sy^iti^ 

bus, 


LATIN. GREEK. 

fac-so, ^ 0 -crc*).^ 
fqf-sis, (pv-(Tet£, 
fac-sit, (pv-aeu 


* Where Guna is prescribed in Sanskrit Grammar we are to understand 
that in the middle of roots only short vowels receive Guna before simple 
consonants, but at the end of roots long vowels also. 

t Zend forms of the 1st per. sing, like the theoretically-formed busyimi 
are not quotable ; c£ § 731. Remark. 
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DUAL. 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

LITE. 

LATIN. GREEK. 

bhav4shydvas, 

bh-siwa 

% 

bhavA-shyathas, bd-syc^hd? 

bu‘-sita, 

^ . <Pv-(TeTOV, 


■ bhav-i-shyatas, bu-syatdj^ lik^_ Siag. .... ^v-a-erov. 

* ^ 

' PLURAL. > 

1 * • 

bhav-i-shydmaSi hd-syamatih bu-sim^, fai-^si^nus, ^v-'CrojJLev, 

bhav4-shyafha, Id-syatha, bu-siiey fac-sitiSf (pv-crere. 

bhav- -shyanti, lu-syanti, like Sing, faosunf, (pv-crovrt. 

> ' # 

^ §.4:2, 2 Prom (pvaloa, §. 656. ® The i is the peraonal ter- 

mination: see $.418. 

-I 

On account of the perfect agreement between dd- 

sydmi, Jcocrco, and the Lithuanian dusu (duo-su)^ this future, 
also, may be here fully conjugated, a^d the Latin dabo sub- 
joined, as it agrees' with the Lithuanian i and Sanskrit ya, 
though not in the auxiliary verb, still in respect to the 
future characteristic % of dabu, &c. 


ACTIVE. 

SINGULAB. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek, 

Lithuanian. 

Latin. 

dd-sydmit 

5 c 5 -(rG>, 

dusu^ 

da-bo. 

dd-syash 

5 co-cre/s*, 

du-si, 

da-hjs. 

dd-syati, 

5 o>-cre/, 

du-Sr 

da-bit. 


DUAL. 


dd-sydvas, 


du-^siwa 

.... 

ddsyaihast 

uiS-crerov, 

du-siia 


dd-syatas, 

50 -< 7 eror, 

like Sing. 



PLURAL. 


da-sydmas, 

ScD-o’Ojuev, 

9 dii-sime, 

da-Mmus, 

dd-syathat 

Sco-crere, 

du-siie. 

da-bitis. 

dd-syanti. 

§ca“(rom, 

like Sing. » 

da-bunt* 


[G. Ed.p. 919 .] 
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MIDDLE. 

singular. dual. 

Sanskrit. 'Greek. Sanskrit. Greek, 

ddsy^f 5w-(rojuc£/, dd-syivaM, Scd-a-ofxedop, 

dd-syasi, dd-^syUM, d^-crecrdoy. 

dd-syaMf Sailer erat, dd-syiti, Sm-creadov, 

• . MIDDLE. 

^ u 

PLURAL. 

Sanskrit. Greeks 

dd-sydmaM^ §c5-cro/xe0a. 

dd-syadhwif B^-creerde. 

dd-wanti, SS-crovroci. 

665. Tlie Zend future agrees^ in essentials, with the San- 
skrit, as we have already seen from the relation of 
to hhavbhydmi. Still tWs example shews that the Zend, in 
respect to the Guna and introduction of a->conjunctive vowel 
i does not everywhere keep pace with the Sanskrit, and in 
the case before us resenj^bles more closely the Greek 
and Lithuanian hum than hhavishydmi* I cannot, 

however, adduce the form bdsy^mi even from the Zend- 
Avestr, but 6*om the frequently-occurring participle hm- 
yantem, ^‘the about to be” (Vend. S. p. 89), we may, with 
as much certainty, infer Msyimi, busyihi, &c., than we can, 
in Greek, eaOfiou from iaojxevog, and, in Sanskrit, bhavishydmi 
[G. Ed. p 920.] from bhavishyan. The form in Srrd, ^hi, 
iith is apparent from §.42.; for the y invariably exerts an 
assimilating influence upon the d or a, which precedes the 
terminations mi, hi, ti, through which those vowels become 
L That, however, the y of the future makes no exception 
to this rule is proved, if proof be required, among other 
proofs, by that of vaesyeiii (Vend.^S. p. 83), 


^ Cf. §.731. Remark. 
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he will * answering to the Sanikrit mhhyati from 
vach. In the dual and plural, the y abstains from its assimi- 
lating influence, and, in the third person *plural, as generally 
before n, it protects Che a following fron^ being weakened to 
g e, as occurs elsewhej’e. % * 

666. The third person dual woukl give the 

vacsayatd, mentioned at 464. p. 646,1>fote if it corresponded 
to the Sanskrit valcshyatas, from vah, to carry,” 

to bear.” I now, however, prefer regarding it as the causal 
of the Sanskrit root vaksh, " accumulare” which may perhaps 
also signify ‘‘to grow,” and to which the Gothic root 
VAHS regularly answers ; whence, vah^ya, “ I grow,” vvhs, 
“ I grew,” with h for k, accjprdin^ to a general law for the 
change of sounds. The Zend ncsy^mi, “ I grow,” appears 
to be a contraction of vacsyimi (compare p.*7 80 G. ed.), as, 
in Sanskrit, such,contractions occu9 only in forms devoid of 
Guna; and, e.g^^ivom vach, “to speak,” the gerund, indeed, 
is’ uktwd, but the infinitive, which requires Guna, is not 
ulctum, but vaktum. As, then, in' the caiisal verb the 
vowels capable of Guna receive it, it need ’not surprise 
us if, in Zend, the root vaest as a verb of the fourth class, 
to which Guna does not belong, were contractecT to uss, 
but, in the causal, retained the full form vacs, as, in San- 
skrit, the root vyadh of the fourth class forms, in the 
present, vidhydmi for vyadhydmi, but, in the causal, 
tiyddhaydmi. 

667. That the Zend, also, occasionally [Gr. Ed. p. 921.] 

uses the conjun^Jtive vowel i in its future is proved by the 
form daibisyanti, “they will disturb,” from 

the root dab, which corresponds to the Sanskrit damhk, “ to 
deceive,” and in the preceding and several other forms, which 
occur in the Vend. S„ has? through the influence of the i of 


* Anquetil (p. 1391, void ce qm dit maintenanL^* 
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the following syllalile, received an i in the root (§. 41.). It is 
translated by Anquetil in various passages by affliger and 
blesser. The future ’form mentioned occurs in the V. S., p. 2 1 5, 

yoi vdo ^daihisyant%^ “which 
will disturb you both.” ♦^Ai^uetil penders this strangely 
enough * ** vous deux^ affiigez ^eux qui me iiennent dans V op- 
pression” ^ In another passage (p. ^23) we find the third 
person plural 5f the futui‘e middle of the same verb, viz. 
daibisyante, which Anquetil likewise regards as the second 
person imperative, ^and renders by blessez, 

668. In the Zend future forms hitherto considered, the 
sibilant of the verb^ substantive appears in the form of a 
^ s, because it follows lelcers which, in Sanskrit, according 
to §.21,, require the change of the s into sh, for which, in 
Zend, SOY tp sh is regularly written. After such letters, 
however, as, in Sanskrit, deave the s unaltered, an h must be 
expected in the Zend future, according to^§. 53., instead of 
the sibilant; and this we find, also, in the passive participle 
zanhyamana, ^‘the man about to be born” (Vend. S., p. 28), 
from which'’ we may safely infer an indicative zanhyd^ 
“I shall be born.” Anquetil, indeed, renders the words 

r- ^ /I . 

naraumcha zd- 

tananmcha zanhyamanananmcha, ‘‘ and of the persons born and 
[G.Ed.p.922.]^ about fo be born,”t by “fes hommes qui 
naissent ei engendrentr according to which 
zanhyamana must be considered as a middle present par- 
ticiple ; but it is impossible that the root mn, == Sanskrit 
can arrive at an h without thereby expressing the 
future. At most we might be in doubt, whether zanhyhmana 
should be regarded as of the middle or of the passive voice, 
as these voices in the general tenses, as also in the special 


* I believe it is to be written thus, instead of — ti, 

t Compare Burnouf’s Yagna, Note 0., p. 71. 
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tenses of thf, fourth class, are not distinguished from each 
other. The Indian grammarians tBkejay^, ‘‘ 3 am born,*’ as 
a middle, so that ya passes as the characteristic of the fourth 
class (see §. l09^ 2.); but as the passive? also, in the special 
tenses, annexes the syllable t/c^and may reject the n in the 
Tbotjariy by^which the a is lengljhened, so there is nothing to 
prevent us from regar'Jing the vdrb also, as a formal 
passive on account of its passive meaning. Thus I consider 
the Zend participle zanhyamana as passive. 

669. From the roots dd, ^*to^ivf,” and dd, ^‘to place,” 

the future form ddonhyemi might, according to §. 56 be ex- 
pected : as, however, in Zend, khy also^sometimes occurs as 
the representative of the Sanskrit %y (see p. 280), we must be 
prepared for a form ddkhyimi; and the [G. Ed.p.923.] 
passive participle of this we find in Vend. S., p. 89, where, in 
like manner, the passive past parficiple, uz-ddtananm, ot 
those held up,” precedes the genitive plural of the future par- 
ticiple uzddkhyamnananm (==Sanskrit uddhdsyamdndndm), 
‘‘ of those about to be held up,”* as above we have seen zdta-- 
nanm-cha and zanhyamanananm-cha close together. As we 
have, therefore, the sibilant of the verb substantive Jtere 
before us in the shape of a guttural, we wSl again draw 
attention to what has been said above of the probable origin 
of the K of eScdKa, $eSo>Koc, from* cr (§§. 56B,J&:c.). As the 
Zend root dd, “ to place,” “ to lay,” " to makoj^’f corresponds 
to the Greek ridr/yi, consequently the ddkh of the ddkhyam^ 
nananm, which has been mentioned, would be identical with 
the Greek drjK redyKa. 

670. As respects, however, the origin of the exponent of 


« With a perhaps erroneous r^ection of the a of the participial suffix. 
AnquetiTs translation, also, ^^qiiilfaut toiyoiirs tenir is evidence 

that this may he regarded as expressing the future. Cf. Bumouf 1. c. 
NoteQ,p.86. 

t The corresponding Sanskrit dhd means also to hold.^' 
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the future, ya, with' which that of the potentiaLtod precative 
yd is to be ranked, I am still of the opinion already expressed 
in my System of Conjugation, that these syllables proceed 
from the root ‘‘^o wish.” Consequently the Greek opta- 
tive, which is founded on*^ th^ Sansk;rit potential and preca- 
tive, woul4 according to its ^signification, have its name frotn 
the same ^verb to whic6 it owes its formal origin. If the con- 
junctive vowel of the firsthand sixth class be added to the root 
^ % it would make ya^ according to the same phonetic prin- 
ciple by which the root^i, ‘‘^to go,” forms, in the third person 
plural, yantL From this yanti, therefore, the termination of 
[G. Ed. p. 924.] dd-s-yanti, " they will give,” cannot be dis- 
tinguished. It cannot be denied, too, that the root i, ‘‘ to 
go,” to which Wiillner (Origin of Lingual Forms, §§. 46. 47.) 
has betaken himself in explaining the future, is, in respect of 
form, just as suitable as But the meaning to wish,” to 
will,” is certainly more adapted to express ^the future and the 
optative than that of " to go.” This is also confirmed by 
use of language, as seveM idioms, quite independent of 
one another, have simply, through internal impulse, come 
to the decision of expressing the future by ‘‘ to will.” It is 
certain that the Modern Greek and Old High German (§. 661.), 
nay, even the various German dialects, have, in this respect, 
borrowed noticing froni one another nor imitated each other. 
The Old Sclavonic, also, sometimes employs an auxiliary 
verb, signifying " to will,” to express the future.’ It is not, 
however, to be overlooked, that the examples which Do- 
browsky (p. 380.) adduces from the translation of the Bible 
are all preceded by ^e?vA.a) in the Greek text; for which 
reason, unless other instances occur where this is not the 
case, we must conjecture that the wish of keeping as close as 
possible to the Greek text must have suggested to the Scla- 
vonic translator his % 0 ijjs? choshchu; thus Luke xxi. 7, 
yegda chotyat siya bytis orav jueTvAj; ravra yevecrOai; Matt. xi.l4r 
chofyai priiti, 6 peKKiav ep'^ecrdat. Respecting tiie conjectural 
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relationship of the^ Greek jueAAo) witli the Indian ^manyi, 
I think,” see p. 9 14 G. ed. 

671. The Sanskrit sometimes uses its desiderative form to 
denote the future, as in the episode of the Draupadi mu-- 
murshu, wishing to ^die,” oqcurk in the sense of "'about to 
'^die and, conversely, in different languages, the expression 

^ 'i 

of the future is occasic^ally used to denote that gf "‘to will:” 
and the Latin forms its desideratives from [G, Ed. p. 925.] 
the future participle in turns, abbreviating the u, and adding 
the characteristic of the fourty conjugation, the i of which, 
however, has nothing to do with the Sanskrit future suffix 
ya, but, as has been shewn, is founded on the characteristic 
of the tenth class aya, which is^frequently used in Sanskrit 
to form denominatives. The Greek forms desideratives 
from the future in <tw, or perhaps from the older form in 
cr/o) ; so that in forms like Ttapad<Jtrem, yeAcccrefO), the t would 
be strengthened only by a Gunising e. These desideratives, 
however, and the future, may be regarded as cognate forms, 
so that both, independently of eacli other, but by a similar 
formation, would have proceeded from the verbal theme, 
as there are in Sanskrit also desideratives, which h^ve the 
form of the future but have not proceeded from it, but, 
following its analogy, have sprung from a nominal base; 
c,g, vmha-sydmi, ""to desire the bull,” mo^hw-asydmi, ""to 
ask for honey.” In the latter example the a of the root of 
’the verb substantive is perhaps contained. But usually in 
denominative desideratives the verb substantive is quite 
omitted, or ha^i become obsolete, and they only contain the 
syllable ya, i. e, the auxiliary verb "" to wish,” which is cha- 
racteristic of the future; e. g* pati-ydmi, ""I wish for a spouse,” 
from pati, ""spouse.” It is not improbable that the desi- 
deratives which have been formed from primitive roots by 
the addition of a sibilant, and which are furnished with a 
syllable of reduplication, had originally a y after the sibilant, 
and therefore, likewise, the root of "" to wish ” alluded to ; 
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thus, e.g* pzpd-sdmC*'I wish to drink,” fvom >^ip&-sy6jmU 
agreeing with pd--sydmi, “ I will drink.” If this is the case 
then pipdsdmi has the same relation to the presupposed 
pipdsydmi that the G^reek Sco-orco, from dcaalo), has to the San- 
[G. Ed. p. 926.] skrit ddsydmi. The^root being burthened 
with the reSuplication mighV perhaps, produce a weaken-"' 
ing in the;final portion ^^of the word, similar to that through 
which the reduplicated verbh in the third,person plural have 
lost the nasal belonging to this person; and, e,g», bihhrati, 
“they carry,”* is said for bibfyranti (§.459.). We shall recur 
hereafter to the desideratives. 

FOEMA^ION^OF THE MOODS 
POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 

672. The Sanskrit potential, which, with several peculiarities 
of use, combines in itself the meanings of the^Greek subjunc- 
tive and optative, but in form adheres to the Ihtter, is. in that 
conjugation which corresponds to the Greek in pt, formed by 
the syllable yd, 'which is jirefixed to the personal terminations- 
The class peculiarities are retained; e.g, vidydm ‘*sciam/^ from 
vid, class 2; bibhriyam **feramr from bhri, class 3; strinuydm, 
“ stemam,^ from'^stn, class 5 ; sydm for asydrn, **sim*' from as, 
class 2. We easily recognise the modal exponent yd in the 
Greek tYj, in which the-fsemd-vowel has become a vowel, 
according to the Greek system of sounds: the i, however, 
always forms a diphthong with the preceding radical vowel, 
as there are no present forms like eSpt (Sanskrit admi, Lithu- 
anian edmi), and therefore no optatives, too, Ijke ISnyv, which 
would resemble the Sanskrit adydm. But Sidoirjv corresponds 
tolerably well to the Sanskrit dadydm, especially if its radical 
* vowel is restored, which, through a particular irregularity, it 
has lost. According to rule, daddydm would correspond to 
the Greek StSoiriv; but the root dd, under the retro-active in- 

[G, Ed. p.927.] fluence of the heavy personal terminations 
and of the modal characteristic under discussion, suppresses 
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its radical vowel according to the same j^inciple by which the 
Greek verb shortens its o) ; thusdadydm=^iSo/?^i^, as dadmas== 
SiSofxev (see p. 698 G. ed.). The SanskHt root as, to be,” 
loses, by a special Anomaly (which is, nevertheless, founded 
on the law of gravity, which ^cta with such astonishing con- 
— *jsequences (§.480.)), i\s initial a in those placbs where dd 
drops its ilnal vowel ; hence sydm^ may be,” answering to 
the Greek elrjv, which I deduce fcom eai^v, because cr between 
two vowels very easily admits of being dislodged, but the 
root E 2 firmly protects its vowel ; hence^ also, in the present 
indicative; lo*/^ev, eo-re, are more’ full than the Sanskrit 
cognate forms smaSf ‘‘ we are,” stha, “ ye are.” 

673. The agreement of the Greek^and Sanskrit is very 
remarkable in this point, that both languages have, in the 
middle, entirely lost the long vowel of the inodal exponent 
ydf iYj\ hence, Si^dtro, BiSoiiieBoc, for ^iBotryxeBa, as 

in Sanskrit dadita^ dadimahi, for dady&ta^ dadydmahi, The 
clause clearly lies in the weightier personal terminations of 
the middle ; but I w’ould not maintain, that the wound in- 
flicted by them, in both languages, in one and the same place, 
on the preceding modal exponent, dates so early as the 
period when Greek and Sanskrit were still arle. The*prin- 
ciple of the form-weakening, retro-active influence of the 
weight of the personal terminations must, however, have 
existed at that time ; and several circumstances in our Euro- 
pean circle of languages point to this, that at the time of the 
identity of the languages, which are now separated, several 
convulsions took place in the organization of each family of 
languages. In the preceding case, however, the Greek 
diddtro by its accent shews itself to be a comparatively re- 
cent contraction ; for if the rejection of the [G, Ed. p. 928 .] 
rj was primitive, and had^taken place before the separation 
of languages, SlSoiro would be accented like \eyoiTo, The 
Greek shews itself, too, in the suppression of the indepen- 
dent of the Sanskrit, in this, that it admits this vowel in the 
two plural numbers of the active, and for dt^oirjfxev employs also 
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Sido7fjLev, while the Sanskrit together with dadydma has not a 
form dadima, but both in this and in all verbs of the second 
conjugation the modSl syllable yd is left unweakened in both 
the plural numbers of the active voice, alchough in other re- 
spects these two numbers follow the analogy of the middle, 
as their terihinations are heavier than^those of the singular.^ 
674. The Latin subjunctive coincides in fornf with the 
Greek optative aXid Sanskri^t potential. Its agreement with 
the former might have been perceived, without the inter- 
vention of the Sanskrit, from sim, velimy edim, and duim, the 
modal i of which coincide with the Greek t of SiS^lrjv, But 
these Latin forms resemble the Sanskrit still more closely 
than the Greek ; for Instance, edim answers admirably to 
the Sanskrit adydm, the yd of which, in the middle, if ad 
were used in that voice, must be contracted to z, so that 
adi-mahi would correspoqd to the Latin edimiis. Thus sim, 
for sirrij answers to syarrif and szmus still more exactly to the 
middle simahi. The obsolete form stem, sies, skt, correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit sydm, syds, sydt, is so far a grammatical 
jewel, that fhe full modal characteristic zyr yd, Greek 
iri, is contained in it, and it may thence be inferred, that 
edzm,^alsd^ &c., I^^as preceded by an older ediem, edies, ediet== 
adydm, adyds, adydt, and velim, duim, &c., by a more full 
veliem, dujem (from dajfim), ^ The more weighty termina- 
tions of the plural have, by their retro-active shortening in- 
[G. Ed. p.929.] fluence, eflFecfed the suppression of the e 
before them earlier than before the more light termina- 
tions of the singular. It may, however, be reasonably 
assumed, that the forms siemus, sietis, sient=^sydma, sydta, 
syus (from sydnt), have existed in some other more early 
epoch of the language; and to them, simus, &c., has the 
same relation that, in Greek, the abbreviated SiSoLfMev has 
to SidoiTjjxev* 

675. The German, in which the subjunctive is likewise 
based on the Sanskrit potential and Greek optative, forms 
the preterite of this mood according to 4:he principle of 
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the Sanskrit second conjugation of the» second, third, and 
seventh clas^, and of the Greek conjugation in Le. by 
attaching the modal element to the root direct; and, in 
fact, in Gothic, tha first person in yau resembles very 
strikingly the Sanskrit yamt orj^ly that the a has been 
^ortened, and the vocalized to u (§. 432.). » Compare, 
after removing what belongs ^o the relation of time, ^tyau^ 
“I ate,”* with the Sanskrit adyom, ‘‘I’may eat^’ In the 
other persons, the Gothic follows the analogy of the San- 
skrit and Greek middle; Le. in suppressing the a oi pa, 
while the as in Sanskrit, becdme% long z, for which, in 
Gothic, ei is written; hence, it-ei-ma, Old High German 
dzimes, resembles the Sanskrit ofi-i-rmlii and Latin ed-i- 
-mus; it-ei-th, Old High German dzil, the Sanskrit ad-i- 
-dhwam, and Latin ed-i-tis; in the second person singular, 
dt-ei-s {it-i-s) is almost identical witli the Latin ed-i-s. In the 
third person, however, the personal sign has been lost (§. 432.), 
anjj in consequence of this loss the long i [G. Ed. p. 930.] 
sound, which comes to stand at th^ end is shortened ; thus iti 
answering to the Sanskrit adita and Latin edit ' 

676. It scarcely requires to be remarked, that I do not 
understand the resemblance between the Gothic ^^-e^a*and 
Sanskrit ad-i-mahi, as though the Gothic subjunctive pre- 
terite, with exception of the first person singular, was really 
referable to the Sanskrit middle; the contraction of^a to 
ei^i is rather a pure Gothickm, which was probably pre- 
ceded by a weakening of pa to yi, according to the principle 
by which nominal bases in ya exhibit in the nominative 

* Ita, I from the root at, is so far the most remarkable verb of 
its class, because etum, we ate" (for dtum from a^atum. Old High Ger- 
man dzimih), contains a reduplication without having experienced abbre- 
viation like setum and similar forms* (p 847 G. ed,). The Old High Ger- 
man dzumh corresponds almost as exactly as possible to the Sanskrit re- 
duplicated dd-i~ma from a-adma. 
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singular yi-s for in case this syllable is preceded by 
only one syllable, and, indeed, a short one. Kut if a vowel 
long by nature or ^by position, or more than one syllable 
precedes, the syllable ya is not only weakened to yi^ but is 
contracted to long i (ei), and at the end of a word to short i; 
hence, andeis ‘‘end,” for andyis from andyas, accusative 
andi for andya. Befo?ye^a final nasal or ns the^ syllable ya 
renaains in its original state ; hende, in the dative plural, 
andya-'in, accusative andya-ns* On the same phonetic law is 
based the phenomenon that the u of the first person singular 
of our modal-form, which lias arisen from m, has preserved 
the syllable ya in its complete fqrm ; and hence, ityau from 
Hyam, “I ate,” n&j be^pompared with the dative plural 
andyam; Heis, “thou atest,!' with the nominative and genitive 
singular andek; and the third person singular Sti, which ter- 
minates with short I, with the accusative andi. 

677. In Old Sclavonic there are some re^iains of the Greek 
conjugation in fxt, or the Sanskrit second conjugation. These 
have preserved the persopal termination in the first person 
singular of the present, and in the imperative (which I believe 
I must in its formation identify with the Sanskrit-Zend poten- 
tial, ‘^the'Latin-German subjunctive, and Greek optative) annex 

[O. Ed. p. 931.] the exponent of the modal relation direct 
to the root. The modal characteristic, however, has preserved 
only the semi-vowel of the Sanskrit yd, and as in the second 
person singular the s of yds, since from the oldest period it has 
stood at the end, must, according to a universal law of sound, 
disappear, so yaschdy (euphonic for yady), “ eat,” cor- 

responds to the Sanskrit adyds, “thou may^est eat,” and Latin 
edis; BtifeAb vyeschdy {ior vyedy), ^‘know,” Sanskrit 

vidyds; and daschdy (dady), “give,” to the Greek 

SiSolrjg, and still more to the Sanskrit dady&s, since,'' like it, 
it has lost the radical vowel. The Sclavonic forms which 
have been cited pass also as third persons ; for and 
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qrsr yit cannot be distinguished in Sclavonic, because the 
rule for the extirpation of final consonants has spared the t 
as little as the s, while the Greek admits the 2 at the end, 
there also, where, in "the lingual epoch preceding that of the 
Greek, it stood as the last pillar of 4he word; and thus 

be distinguished fr\>m SiSolrj, which is deprived of the 
personal sign. , ^ 

678. In the first person plural, yaschdymyy 

vyeschdymy, daschdymy, answer to 

adydmas, edimus, vidydmdst dadydmas, 

SiSo?fxev, dnimus; and in the second, lA^At>*rE yaschdyte, 
‘vyeschdyfe, AAMiAbTE dasehdyte, to WTR adydta, 
editis, f^^rnr vidydta, dg^dydio} diddirey daitis. The se- 
cond person plural represents, in the Old Sclavonic impera- 
tive, also the third person; a misuse which nfay have been 
favored by the fact, that in the singular the third person is 
not distinguished <from the second, from reasons connected 
with the law of sounds ; and in the dual, also, the terminations 
tarn, TTPr tdm, for which the Gre^k uses for, T?;r, have 
both become ta ; for though the Slavonic a generally repre- 
sents the long Sanskrit d, still it sometimes stands for the 
short a also ; and therefore ta has as good a fouladatidfi in the 
second person dual as in the third ; but [G. Ed. p. 932.]* 
through the elsewhere very comjnon* corruption of a to e 
the dual second person has become like that of the plural. 
Moreover, the second person is"' most used in the imperative, 
and this may have been an additional cause why, in the plural, 
the third person has been entirely removed from lingual exis- 
tence, whic|i^ is therefore less surprising than that, in Old and 
Anglo-Saxbh, the second person plural should represent the 
other two in the present indicative also. But if, in the Old 
Sclavonic imperative, the genuine third person plural had re- 
mained in use, it would, in my opinion, be the same as the 
second and third of the singular ; for the 
sounds of the Greek-Zend ev, dnn^ or en, ai|i Ljij 


Tvr 
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have given way, a*Qd as the vowel of the modal expression 
yd has, in general, disappeared, only dasckd^ could have cor- 
responded to the Zend daidhyann, Greek Sido'iev^ and Old 
Latin duinf* This apparent identity w^th two persons of the 
singular might have aecprded less with the language than 
the actual ^exchange for one of the sahae number. ^ 

679. I refer, also, the Lithuanian imperative, m its origin, 
to the department of the mood h6're discussed ; for in all 
verbs, without exception, the vowel i is its characteristic, 
which admits of Sio other comparison than with the Scla- 
vonic y, just mentioned, 1:he Greek i of all optatives, the 
Latin i of sim, edim, velim, duim, and the Sanskrit-Zend 
yd, or t The Littiuanian imperative, however, gains a 
peculiar appearance, and one which estranges it from the 
corresponding mood of the cognate languages, in that it 
conceals the true exponent of the modal relation after a h, 

r 

which is always prefixed to the i; onlyrif the root itself 
ends with k, for two Fs only one is used. As in the secpnd 
person singular, in which the i ought to conclude the form, 
[G.Ed.p. 933] this final vowel is generally suppressed, 
but the k is extended to all persons of the imperative, with 
the^' exC^ptiorr- of the third, of which hereafter, we may be 
easily tempted to regard this k as the true imperative 
suffix, and thus quitp disengage the Lithuanian in this 
mood from Tts otherwise close union with the other 
cognate languages* From tlie«root bu, “to be,’’ proceed, 
the forms buki, or buk, “ bp thou,” bukite, “ be ye,” hdkime, 
“let us be,” MHira, “let us two hc^ bukita, “ye two be.” 
So diiki) or diik, “give thou,” dukite, “give ye/’ &c. In 
most cases it happens that the k appears between two 
vowels: for, in the preceding examples, the root, and in 
Mielke’s three last conjugations, the class syllable^ corre- 
sponding to the Sanskrit aya (§. 506.), end with a vowel: 
and as the verb sukuy “ I turn,” given as example of the 
first conjugation, on account of the k, w^hich terminates 
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the root, abstains from the affix under^iscussion, Mielke's 
Grammar, therefore, is utterly deficient in an instance 
exhibiting the combination of the k of\he imperative with 
a consonant. But iluhig gives, from {aupmni, “ I praise,’’ 
the imperative laiipnnF (laupdnki), and, according to 
^Mielke’s rule, given St p. 78, we must expect from infini- 
tives like rhsdii “to find” (euphoric" for imperatives 
like ra$-k\ or ms-Jci, since a h should talce Ihe place of the 
infinitive suflSx, 

680. As respects the origin of the which is peculiar 
to the Lithuanian imperative, it is probably, as has been 
already observed, a corruption of the s of the verb sub- 
stantive, and consequently , a “give thou,'*'* is doubly 
related to the Old Sclavonic dach, “I gave,” and to the 
Greek eScoKa, SeSoiKa (see §§. 568. 569.), as al^o to the Zend 
ddkhyimi, I will give,»’ ( = Sanskrit ddsydmi), 
which I am unable to quote, but which I [G. Ed. p. 934.] 
believe I may safely deduce from the above-mentioned partici- 
ple of the root dd, “ to lay,” which kas the same sbund with dd, 
“to give” (see §. 669.), The same relation that the Zend 
future ddkhyimi has to the Sanskrit ddsydmi is held, as 
respects the employing a guttural instead bf an ^original 
sibilant, by the Lithuanian duki to the Sanskrit precafive 
middle ddsiya. In the dual, the JLifl^^oian djikiwa answers 
to the Sanskrit ddsivahu and, in the plural, dukime to dddmaid. 
The Sanskrit precative is, how'tever, in fact, nothing else than 
a modification of the potential, and has, in essentials, the 
same relation to it that the Greek aorist optative has to 
the present optative; Le, the class differences are removed. 
Compare diyds, diydU for ddydsy day at Zend ddydo^ ddydt, 
wuth Soirjg, ^oir}. In all the other persons, the Sanskrit adds 


* A radicals, in most roots, passes into through the assimilatins: in- 
fluence, as it appeals, of the y foUowingi but not in Zend 
3 N 2 
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an 5 , 1 e. the verb s'abstaiitive, to the modal exponent yd, and 
thus d^ydsam resembles the Greek third person plural Soit]<Tav. 
This dissimilar introduction of the verb substantive may 
be regarded as a phenomenon, which ISrst made its appear- 
ance after the separation ^of the languages; for which 
reason thd Zend, though it conti&ed with tlie Sanskfir 
much longer than thfi European cognate idioms, does not 
share in it, an^ in the plural contrasts ddydma, 

ddyatrii ddyann^ with the Greek ^olrjixev, 

Sotrjre, Soiep, and®Sanskrit diydsma, dhjdfita, deydsus. In 
the first person singular I find dyanm (probably 

erroneously for ddyaiim) in a passage already cited with a 
different object (see p. 2*5^7), a ^form in good analogy with 
the Greek for which in Sanskrit ddydsam- 

681. In th6 middle, the Sanskrit, in the precative, com- 
[G. Ed. p. 935 ] mits to the verb substantive the function of 
denoting the modal relation, exactly as, iif the future of the 
two active forms, the relation of time. As, therefore; in 
dd-sydmi, dabo/' the last portion is the future of the verb sub- 
stantive, so^'in dd-si-ya,1i “ I may give,’’ its precative or po- 
tential aorist is contained, and the Lithuanian du-ki, “ give 
thou ’’ (withoift any personal termination), is rightly analogous 
to" ddsi, the sibilant being hardened to k, which alone dis- 
tinguishes the imperative from the future. Compare 
du-kite, *'give ye,” with du-sife, “ ye will give.” In spite, 
however, of the great agred^ment between du-ki and dd^st 
it is still requisite to assume that the Lithuanian has 
brought with it from its Asiatic place of origin the pre- 
ceding form of its imperative, and that du^ki-^te, ‘‘give ye,” 
is the transmission of the Sanskrit dd-si-dhwam, “ detis*' with 
the substitution only of an active personal termination for 
a middle one ; but the very natural accession of the verb 


* Compare Burnouf ’s Ya^na, Note S, pp. CL. CLII. 
t The y is a euphonic insertion, and a, for 7na, the termination. 
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substantive may be admitted in both languages indepen- 
dently of one another. The firm adhefence to the ancient 
modal character, tb^ original yd of which has been con- 
tracted in the Sanskrit middle precatiVe and potential, to 
i in the Lithuanian ii^perativts to i, has, in th^ preceding 
case, eflected a surprising similarity in the languages, 
which have been from ^me immemoriai distinct? and sub- 
ject to their own separate destiny. The conjecture, how- 
ever, that the k of the Lithuanian imperative has arisen 
from s, is supported by the 014 I^ussian, which is most 
intimately connected with the Lithuanian, and which fur- 
nishes us with an optative or subjui^ctive, in which s is 
contrasted with the Lithuanian at least, I have no 
doubt that forms like da-se, “he may give,’’^ galb-se, “he 
may help,” bou-scy “he may be,” bou-sei, “they may be,” 
tussi-se, “he may be silent” (Sanskrit [G. Ed. p. 936.] 
tfishiimy “ still,” “ silent ”), are to be looked upon as cognate 
forms of the Lithuanian imperative and Sanskrit precative ; 
and thus da-se (without a personal termination, like the 
Greek ^olri) may be contrasted with the Sanskrit dd-st-shta, 
“ he may give.” , ^ ♦ 

682. In support of my assertion that the Lithuanian 
imperative is based on the Sanskrit precative, not on the 
potential, which answers to the Greek optative present, may 
be specially adduced the circumstance that, in the latter 
case, in those verbs which correspond to the Sanskrit first 
class, it would necessarily retain the vowel inserted between 
the root and the personal termination. E, g> the inserted a 
“we ride,” we:i’-a-t€, “ye ride,” would not be 
lost, but most probably we should have ih their place trei- 
wez-ai-fe, which would be analogous to the Gothic 
vig-ai-ma, vig-ai-th, to the Greek e^-oi-iiev, and 


See Vater^s Language of the Old Prussians, pp. 104 and 107. 
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Sanskrit vah-i-mat vah~6--ta (from vahdima, vahaita). But 
according to the vie^w just developed, wefz-ki-mk wefz-H-te, 
are founded, not on vah-e-ma, vah-i-ta, ^but on vak-shi-mahi, 
vak-shi-dliwam, apaVt from the middle terminations. The 
Lettish, however, in its imperatives, ^as retained, of the two 
modifications of the Sanskrit mood under discussion, the 
first, or the po^^ent^al, c6rrespondii?g to the Greek optative 
present; and, in the second person plural, always uses ai 
or ee in the plac^, of the indicative a ; and thus darrait, 
“do ye’’ {faciatis)f corrospoeids, in its relation to darraU “ye 
do,”* admirably to the Gothic subjunctives like lis-ai-tsy 
[G. Ed. p. 937 ] “ ye two may read,” as contrasted with the 

indicative lis-a-ts, I give the^' dual, as this has the ad- 
vantage of having, in the indicative, retained the old a in 
its original form; while in the plural lisith, as in general 
before a final thy that letter has become L The two twin 

r 

sisters, therefore, the Lithuanian and Lettish, complete 
one another s^ deficiencies in the imperative admirably, since 
the one supplies us with the Sanskrit potential, and the 
other with its aorist form, or the precative, and, in fact, 
furmshe;s. us with the same method of formation (which is 
the ^ more important) that is to be assigned peculiarly to 
the middle, and does not occur elsewhere in any other 
European cognate idiom;'’ while, as has been said, the 


* Though the form in ait or eet occurs in the indicative also, still here 
that in at is the prevailing and general one : In the imperative, however, 
that in eet on ait is the only one, and therefore characteristic of the mood. 
The true pronunciation of the Lettish diphthong ee is hard to be perceived 
from the description given by Rosenberger, p 6: it is sufficient, l^owever, 
for our purpose here, that this diphthong is etymologically only a corrup- 
tion otai^ and, like this, corresponds to the Sanskrit ^ (=a+i) ; as, in 
deews^ “ God,'’ from div, “ to shine " ; eet^ “ he goes,'" 

ki^ from ^ i ; smee-t^ “ to laugh,*’ in the root answers to the San- 
skrit whence by Guna, through insertion of an sm6* 
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active process of formation is reflected in the Greek se- 
cond aorist optative, wPiere, in the third person plural, 
^oLYjdav is contraste4 with the Sanskrit Myasus for ddydsant, 
and So?6v with the Zend ddyarln, 

683. The second perf^on singular of the Lettish, imperative 
is always identical with the corTfesponding person of the indi- 
cative, and here requires no fur^fier 'di>scuf sion f and thus, 
that which in Lithuanian is adduced as the third person 
imperative, is nothing else than the third person of the 
indicative present, which receives 4ts modal function, cor- 
responding more with the subjunctive than the imperative, 
by the prefix of the conjunction te, TherS are, however, some 
so-called anomalous verbs,’ whicli have a form differina: 
from the indicative, and this is in reality an^unmistakeable 
brother of the Sanskrit potential of the second conjugation, 
or of the Greek* optative present of the conjugation in 
y.t. The personal character has (as usually [G. Ed. p. 938.] 
happens in all tenses of the indiqative) bqen dropped ; 
and thus ie corresponds to the Greek irj, Latin iet from 
slet, and the Sanskrit-Zend y&ty yAu For example, esaie 
corresponds to the Greek eiy (from ecru;), to^the sieU 

and Sanskrit syAu but exceeds the Latin and Sanskrit in 
preserving the radical vowel (as in esmiy contrasted with 
s-masy sumiis), and the Greek elV in retaining the consonant 
of the root, which is, how^ever, doubled, as occurs in 
L’ettish, also, in several persons of the indicative ; e. in 
essam, “ we are,” essat, ye are.” 

6S4. The Lithuanian dtidye, ^‘let Mm give,” answers 
to the Greek Sanskrit dadydty and Zend daidhydt 

The agreement with the two last forms, however, is the 
greater, as the radical vowel is lost in the base itself; 
thus da-die for dMuye, as m Sanskrit da-dyAt for daddyAt^ 
and in Zend daidhydt for dadhdydU The relation of dhdie 
to the other unreduplicated persons of the imperative, 
as diikiy dukimey &e., is exactly that of the potential in 
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Sanskrit and Zend to the precative, and in Greek that of the 
present optative to the aorist of that mood; thus, as 
dadyat is related to (for ddyAt, middle 

dd sishta), or as irf Zend daidhydt to 

ddynt, and ^ in Greek SiSoirj -to so is dudie, “let him 
give,” to diiki, “give.’^ Jn-^this lies a new, and, in fact, 
very strong pr^of,r that the Lithuanian imperative in the 
third person of anomalous verbs belongs to the potential 
or optative present^ but in the other persons to the preca- 
tive or optative aorist h and that the k of duki is identical 
with the K of eJco/ca and the s of ddsiya^ It is proper here 
to recall attention to jthe division of the Sanskrit tenses and 
[G. Ed. p. 939.] moods into special and general. The lat- 
ter, to which belongs the precative, as, in Greek, the aorist, 
have the class-sign removed, which, in daddmi, dlSoifit^ and 
the Lithuanian dudu, consists in the reduplication: this 
therefore, is wanting in diyasarriy dd-siya, Sotrjv, duM, accord- 
ing to the saipe principle which the verb under discussion 
forms, in thQ three languages, the future dd-sydm, Sca-crco, 
diL-su. The Lithuanian root “to be” (—Sanskrit hM), 
in coosoi 3 Lance ;jvith this principle, forms, in the plural of 
the future, bu-si-me^ and in that of the imperative bu-ki-me ; 
with which latter we would compare the corresponding 
Sanskrit precative form 'bhav-i~sM-mahi : on the other 
hand, huwa-u, “ I was,” belpngs to the special theme 
abhavam (§. 522), With regard however, to Mielke’s 
second, third, and fourth conjugations preserving the class 
character in the imperative, this proceed!^ from their be- 
longing to the Sanskrit tenth class, which extends its ay 
also to the general tenses; and, e. g., from “to 

steal, the precative middle is chdr-ayi-shiya, 

plural cMr-ayi’-sMmahu The i of ayi is a conjunctive 
vowel, which in other classes, also frequently enters be- 
tween the attributive root and the verb substantive. After 
rejecting this conjunctive vowel, ay would be of necessity 
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contracted ^to and then chdr-S-shivahi, ch6r-§--shtmahit 
would be identical with Lithuanian forms like pen-^e-kiwa, 
''let us two nourish, ’’ pen-e-kime, "’‘let us nourish,” as 
regards the class-syliable. ^ 

685. The Lithuanian oSers^ beside the imperative, another 
mood, which we must brii}g into comparison with the 
Sanskrit precative;— I mean the ^'su^‘uiictive« which has 
only an imperfect to exhibit," which we append in full 
from the root du, ** to give,” with the addition of the 
corresponding form of the Lettish, which is requisite in 
this place, in ord^r to understand the Lithuanian. 


SINGULAR. 

LirHUAN. LETTISH. 

d&chiaut es dohtu. 
dutumhei, tu doht^. 


dfitUi winsM'^ohtu, diduy 
^ Feminine winynya 


> PBURAL. 

LITHUAN. LETTISH. 

dd^tumbime, mehs doh^m, 
dufumbite, %yuhs dohtut 


[G. Ed. p. 940. J 
DUAL. 
LITHUAN. 

datumbiwa, 

dufumbita. 


winynyi ^ dohtu, d&tu. 
^ Feminine winy ny as. 


The third person singular, which, as is universally the 
case in Lithuanian and Lettish, represents, at^ thq^ same 
time, the plural, and, in Lithuanian, also the dual, would, 
considered of itself, lead us to the Sanskrit imperative, in 
which daddttif “let him give,^ is 'identical in termination 
with dtctu, doktu; and the^ phenomenon, that the Lettish 
'dohiu also passes as second and first person, might be 
regarded as the consequence of an erroneous use of lan- 
guage; like thM, by which, in Old and Anglo-Saxon, the 
second person plural of the present, and the third of the 
preterite, have made their way into the other persons also. 
StilH regard the tu under discussion, not as a personal ter- 
mination, but as identical with the turn of the other 
persons, and I consider dutu an abbreviation of dutnmbi, 
particularly as, in the first person plural, dutum may be 
used for daiumbime (Mielke, p. 143, 6), in which qase the m 
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is to be regarded as the character of the first person, and 
[G. Ed. p. 94:1.] is not to be confounded with that which 
precedes the b in the full form diitumbljne. I deduce this 
from *the Lettish, which has everywhere dislodged the syl- 
lable bi, together with the m pi;^eceding, but which combines 
the tUy which remains in the plural with the personal sign^ 
but in the ^singular, ^as this number ^has in general lost the 
consonants of the terminations, leaves it without any addi- 
tion ; thus, esy tUy wpisch dohtic, A clear intimation is thus 
given us, that also in tlje Lithuanian first person singular 
the form duchiaiiy and such as resemble it, must be regarded, 
as strongly mutilated^ and I have no doubt that duchiau 
has arisen from daUimbiaUy by si^ppressing the umb. Thus 
the t came into direct contact with several combined 
vowels, and therefore was necessarily changed into ch, 
according to a universanaw of sound. The abbreviation 
of dutiimblaii to duchiau (for dutiaii) is not greater than 
that before mentioned of dutu{mbi)me to dutum for dntumk 
In both cases three letters have been omitted; in the 

r 

first, mby with the preceding vowel ; in the second, with the 
vowe^, following. 

686. The Lithuanian subjunctive is very important to me, 
as I recognise in the syllable bi the true exponent of the 
modal relation, .and in l;his U more than casual coincidence 
with the expression of the Latin future of the first and 
second conjugation, which is in form completely the same." 
Compare da-bimiis with dutum-bimey da-bitis with dutum-bitey 
da-bis with dutum-beiy from dutum-hiAy da-bo for dabioy with 
the dutum-biau presupposed above, and dabit with the dutum- 
-bi abbreviated to dMuy likewise only supposed. The 
identification, however, of a Latin future form with the 
subjunctive of a cognate language will surprise us the 
less, as the Latin itself, within its own lingual province, 
places the future and subjunctive on the same footing in 

[G. Ed, p. 942.] this point, that futures like UgeSy leget, 
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legimusy leg^lisy coincide in form with"" the subjunctives of 
the first conjugation. 

687 . The i of the Lithuanian hi corresponds, there is 

scarce any doubt, to the Sanskrit-ZenA modal charac|6r yd, 
which, in combination with bM, to be,” forms, in the third 
person of the precative, bhuyat, buydL The 

Lithuanian has dropped the u of Its root bu, .^vhether on 
account of its appearing in a compound, or because the u 
stood before a vowel, while everywhere else it appeared 
before consonants: the syllable however, is retained 
pretty perfectly in the first person singular in iaUf and in the 
other persons, on the contrary, it is cgntracted to i Com- 
pare biau (from biamf se^ §. 438 .) with the Zend 
buyanm (from buy dm), and bime, bite, from buyame, buyate, 
with buydma, buyata* ^As regards the 

first part of the Lithuanian coitipound dutum-hei, &c., we 
easily recognise In it the Sanskrit infinitive and the accusa- 
tive of the Latin supine — ddtum, datum. In its isolated 
state the Lithuanian supine ends infze, but the lost sign of 
the accusative has in the compound been preserved in its 
original form under the protection of the auxiliarv verb fol- 
lowing, and principally of the labial initial sound answering 
to m, while everywhere else, in Lithuanian, the accusative 
m has become n (§. 149 .). • * ^ 

688. The Sanskrit first conjugation suppresses the d of the 
potential character yd both in the active and in the middle,* 


* This suppression would be favored by the facility with which the y 
vocalized to i, becomes a diphthong with a preceding it. The prime 
inducement for it, however, was the eifortto lighten the modal element 
in combination with a verbal theme, which, without that, was of two, or, 
in the tenth class, of three syllables; thus, ho-dkes, «thou mayest know,” 
for hbdh-a-yds; kdmay^s, “ thou mayest love,” for kdm-aya yds. In the 
second conjugation the combination of the modal syllable ya with radical 
d (there are no roots in short a) occurs only in monosyllabic verbal 
themes ; e. g, hhd’-ydm. Boots of the third class, however, as they become 

polysyllabic 
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[G. Ed. p. 943.] and the y vocalized to i is contracted, with 
the preceding a of the class syllable, to e,g. bharis, 

thou mayest bear,” for bhar-a-yds, as, Greek, tpepot^ for 
<p€poiyf:i {(pep-o-irjs), 5 am not, however, of opinion, that the 
diphthong, T^hich is expressed, r in Sanskrit by and is now 
spoken as 4 had in the e^rlfestr.time, before the separation of 
languages, a prcij^unqiation in which ijeither a nor i was per- 
ceptible ; but it is most probable that the two elements w^ere 
heard in combinaticjn, and spoken as at, which ai may have 
been distinguished from«th©iVriddhi diphthong $ by this, 
that the same breadth was not given to the*^ pronunciation of 
the a sound that it has^in dL The same must have been the 
case with the 6 : it was prdnounfed like and its Vriddhi 
(§. 29.), like du,^ For to keep to the if this diphthong 

[G. Ed. p. 944.] was from the early period of the language 
taken as then the i sound, which had become utterly ex- 
tinct as a whole, would scarcely, after the separation of lan- 
guages, have a^ain been restored to life in single members, 
and thus the^ whole make its appearance in Greek, at one 
time as a/, at another as ei or ol (see Vocalismus, pp. 193, &c.); 
in Zend one-time as i (or §. 28.), at another as 6i; 

polysyllabic by reduplication, lighten the roots by suppressing the d, as 
dad-yam for dadd-iydm^ jah^ydm ioT jahd-ydm (compare §.482.) The 
ninth class weahenS its class syllalile nd to as before heavy personal 
terminations (§. 485.) ; thus, yu~nt-ydm for yu-nd-ydm ; and therefore 
the combination of the full modal exponent yd with the heaviest kind of 
vowel is, in polysyllabic themes, entirely avoided. The roots which annex 
nu or u do not suffer any weakening either in the base or in the modal 
character, for the d of yd cannot here be lost, since the i cannot become a 
diphthong with the u preceding : the u of the class syllable, however, is 
not necessarily weakened, since u is itself one of the lighter vowels j 
hence, e,g , dy-nu-ydm^ “ I ma> obtain.^' To this would corresjond, m 
Greek, forms like becKwirjv, which, hoTrever, as it appears, are avoided 
on account of the difficulty of pronouncing them, and carried into the o) 
conjugation ; while the remains of forms, which have remained true to 
their own conjugation, have suppressed the t, and, in compensation, length- 
ened the thus i7nd€iKin}g.rjv for imdeiKvvlpriv, 
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in Lithuanian in one place as aU in another as e; in Lettish 
new as aii now as ^ or ee (see §. 682., Note); in Latin some- 
times as ae, as the next descent from sometimes as L But 
if before the separation of languages the diphthong sti8 had 
its right pronunciation, then eacb particular individual of the 
family of languages which a^ose after the separation may 
have either always or occasionally j^eserved in ifs full value 
the at which had been brought' with it from the land of its 
origin; or invariably or occasionally contracted It to and 
as it is natural to derive ^ from_^az, many of the cognate lan- 
guages cdincide-^in this process of melting down. While, 
however, the Sanskrit, according to the^ pronunciation which 
has been received by us, causes 4he diphthong az, when in a 
position before consonants, to be invariably taken as the 
Greek exhibits the opposite extreme, and displays to us the 
Sanskrit diphthqpg as at, et, or ot, and, in fact, in the preceding 
case, as or, sine's the class vowel, which, in the indicative, 
appears as o only before nasals, in combination with the 
modal exponent i invariably as^mes the o quality. The rj, 
however, of the full modal exponent iy}, as in S'anskrit the d, 
is suppressed ; thus repn-oi-g, Tep7r-or-(T), answering to tarp- 
farp’-i-t; repir-oi-rov, rejOTr-oZ-rj/v, to tarp-?-tamt tarp-S-tdm; 
Tepit-oi-pev, repiT-oi-ret to tarp-e'-ma, tarp-i-ta. 

689. It has been already remarked (§. 4§0.) that the first 
person singular in otpi is an inorganic form, and that rvitrot’- 
*pr]v points to an active formVuTTTori/. When I first advanced 
this conjecture I was not aware that the [G. Ed. p. 945.] 
form arrived at^ by theory has been actually transmitted to 
ns, though but in the single case of rpe^orv. Besides this, 
Matthiae (§. 198. 2.) p oposes to read apaproiv instead of 
apapjeiv in Suidas. We will leave it undecided here, 
whether the forms <nrjg, &c., which occur in contracted 
verbs, have preserved the original form, and are thus more 
genuine than those in Sanskrit like for tarp-a-^dst 

or whether, as is more probable, they are carried back by 
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the analogy of the conjugation. The Sanskrit interposes 
a euphonic y between the diphthong and, in the second 
conjugation, betweexi the i shortened from yd, and the per- 
sonal terminations commencing with a vowel (§. 43.) ; hence, 
tarpS-y-am, answering to the Greek repnoipt for Tepnotv, 
Regarding the termination am for simple m, which would 
make the euphonic y super-riuous, and attest a form tarphn 
for tarpiyam, see §. 437., Remark. 

690. ThO Latin, in its subjunctives of the first conjugation, 
exhibits, like the Sanskrit in the form of S, the diphthong 
which has arisen from the class syllable and the modal vowel 
i; but in the first and third person singular, through the in- 
fluence of the final m and i, this- is shortened ,* thus, amem, 
amef, in opposition to amSs, amimits, amitis. The kindred 
formation of th^se words with the Greek, like repitotpi, repir- 
oi£, TepTTotpev, repTToire, would perhaps neyer be discovered 
without the medium of the Sanskrit. But if amh^ emit, ami- 
mus, amitis, be compared with the Sanskrit forms of the same 
meaning, kdmayis, kdmdyit; kdmayima, kdmayita, it must be 
assumed that the last a of the class character ^ ay a (whence 
we have deduced the Latin d (=a + a) of amd-re (§. 109^ 6.), 
by the disiodgement of the y), has combined with the modal 
i, while in the d of amds, amdmus, amdtis, the two a of 

[G. Ed. p. 946.] ^ Jcdm-^{y)a-si, kdm-a{y)d-mus, kdm-a{jj)a~ 
-tha, are united. The therefore, of ames, See., corresponds 
to the Greek oi in forms like ripdot^, (piKeoig, Sr}\6oi§ 
(§. ^{)9^ 6.), and the preceding short vowel is passed over. 
In the obsolete forms verberit, temperint ^(Struve, p. 146), 
the first part, also, of the diphthong i (=a + ^) has been lost, 
and only the pure modal element has been left. They may 
have arisen from the consciousness that an i was bound up 
^ in the e of verberet, temperent, or they may have followed the 
principle of sit, velif, edit (§. 674.). On the other hand, do 
really belongs to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and to the 
Greek in pi, and therefore duim, perduim, are regular forms 
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the i of which corresponds to the SaiisKrit ^ of dad^ydm and 
to the Greek i of Si^olr/v. The weakening of the a to u in 
dum rests, perhaps, on the circumstaiice, that ui is a more 
favorite combination than ^ 

691. In moneds, monedmus, &c:, is contained the whole of 

4he Sanskrit causal theme mdn-aya, ‘‘ to make to think ” (see 
p. 121 G. e’d.), only that the properly^long e (from -c-f i ~ San- 
skrit ay) is, on account of its position, shortened before a 
vowel, the i of the modal expression has disappeared, and, in 
compensation, the preceding vowel is lengthened, according 
to the principle of Greek optatives with v for vt. As, there- 
fore, eTti^eiKvvixriv stands for eTTi^eiKvvit^rjv, daivvro, TrYj^vvro 
for ^aivvLTo, TrrjyvvlTo, so m^neds for monenais. On the other 
hand, the case is the same with carint (Struve, p. 146), for 
carednt from caredint, as with the before-mentioned verberlt, 
temper in t , 

692. The same relation that moneds has to monis is held by 
(mididst from audiais, to audis (§§. 190®. 6., 505.). The future, 
however, w^hicli in the third arJd fourth conjugation is, in 
fact, nothing else than a subjunctive, as was first remarked 
in my System of Conjugation (p. 98, with which Struve 
agrees, pp. 145, 146), has preserved the modal element, and 
has been contracted with the a of the class [G. Ed p. 917.] 
character to e, with the exception ofi;he firsts person singular, 
in which legem, audiem, should stand for legam, audiam. In 
the older language dicem, faciem, are actually transmitted to 
us by Quintilian, as forms used by Cato Censor (compare 
Struve, p. 147) ; and thus, in the fourth conjugation, forms 
like audiem may well have existed. As, however, in the 
proper subjunctive the last element of the diphthong ai has 
cast itself upon the a, and lengthened that letter, but in the 
future has been contracted with the a to e, two forms have 
arisen from that which was originally one, of which each has 
received for representation a portion of that meaning, which 
properly belongs to the two together; as, in the history of 
language, similar cases have often arisen, and, e,g.,daturi 
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and datdres (I give tlie plural intentionally) both conduct us 
to the Sanskrit ddtdras, which unites the meaning of the two 
Latin forms in itself; The use of the subjunctive in the sense 
of a‘future reminds jiis of the periphrasis for the future by 
means of auxiliary verbs vrhich signify to be requisite,” or 
to will,” as also of the occasional use bf the Zend imperati^je 
in the sensqofthe future"^(see §. 680. p. 912 G, ed.). ^ It is clear, 
however, that the expression of the future, from the most 
ancient period, has bordered with surprising closeness on the 
relation denoted by the Latin subjunctive, since the two are 
distinguished in Sanskrit, only by the quantity of the vowel 
— ya in the future, and yd in the potential. 

693. The future and subj?anctive of the Latin third conjuga- 
tion may perhaps require a little further consideration, though 
what is most important to be observed respecting them is 
already deducible from wAiat has been rergarked regarding 
the second and fourth conjugations. Future forms like vehes, 
vehimus, have already appeared in my System of Conjuga- 
tion as akin to the Sanskrit potentials like vaMs, vaMma^ and 
[G. Ed. p. 948.] Latin subjunctives as amhy amimus. But in 
the first conjugation the i was firmly planted ; for even if in its 
d a contraction of the Sanskrit aya of the tenth class were not 
recognised, still the d is clear to every one’s eyes, and also 
the possibility of melting it down with the i of the subjunc- 
tive expression which follows to i. But the i of vehes, 
veMmus appeared incomprehensible, or as a transmission 
from the third conjugation to the first, as long as the i of 
veh-i-s, veh-i-mitSy passed as the original jf’orra of the class 
vowel of the third conjugation. Through the observation, 
however, made 'above (p, 104), according to which the inter- 
mediate vowel of the third conjugation is only a secondary i 
weakened from a, forms like vehi^, veMmus, must now appear 
in a totally different light. Their d contains the primitive a, 
which has become weakened in the indicative, as it occurs 
elsewhere also, that a word in composition has maintained 
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itself in a form more close to its ortginaF state than when iso- 
lated and unprotected.^^ Before the forms veh-d-s, veh-d-7m(,% 
had become corrupted to veh-i-s, veh-i-rhm, in the indicative, 
veh-e-St veh-i-mus, had arisen from and, in tljp^ub- 

junctive, vehds^ vehdynus^ and the corruption of the class, 
wel of the indicative' could have had no influence over that 
which was \nelted down with the haoSal character.f 

694. The Latin third conjugatic?n leads us^to the Gothic, in 
which all the twelve classes of Grimm’s strong conjugation 
coincide with the Latin third (§. 109^ l!), [G. Ed. p. 049.] 

The Gothin has, liowever, this advantage over the Latin, 
that it has not admitted the corruption of the old a of the in- 
dicative throughout, but only before a final s and th; other- 
wise it has retained the a. We must, therefore, carefully 
avoid deriving the forms bairais, *^feras,'' ^bairai, '"feraC 
bairaithf *‘fpratis,” from the indicative bairh, bairiih, bairith, 
by the insertion ^of an a, which would imply a principle of 
formation quite unknown in the Indo-European family of 
languages ; but the said subjunctive forms must be regarded 
as the creations of a period in which their indicative pro- 
totypes were still bairaSf bairath, to which also the passive 
forms bair-^a-m, bair-a-da, as regards tlfe infermediate 
vowel, refer us (§. 466.), In the second person of the 'dual 
and the first of the plural bw-alAs, bai-ai-ma, have the 
same relation to the indicative hair-a-is, bair-a-mt that, in 
Sanskrit, bhar’-i-tam, bhar-i-riia (from bhar-ai-tarrii hhar-ai^- 
-ma), have to bhar-a-thas, bhar-d-mas‘, in the third person 


* Thus the guttural of the Latin facio has been retained in the French 
7 nagnijiqiie, while mfais.famm, it has been corrupted to or, according 
to the pronunciation, has been lost entirely mfais. 

f I have brought forward this theory for the first time in the Beri. 
Jabrb., Jan. 1834, pp.97,98 (see Vocalismus, p.200), to which A. Benary 
assents (Doctrine of Roman Sounds, pp. 27, 28), who, however, derives 
the modal vowel i horn “ to go.'^ (Compare §. 670.) 

3 o 
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plural hair^ai-na (transposed from batr-ai-an), ^^feranty'' has 
the same relation to bair-a-nd, *'ferunty' that the Zend 
yg^\^SA57A5t har-ay-en ha^s to bar-a^nti, and the Greek (pep-oi-ev 
to (pSp^o-vTi. In the^ first person dual the relation of bair- 
-ai-va to bair-ds, from bair-a-vas (§. 441.), rests on the same 
principle on^ which, in Sanskrit, thaf of bhar-e-va to bhaii^r 

r ff ^ . 

-d-vas is founded.^' In the^ first person singular %airaii, ** I 
may bear,'’ the modal vovfel i is wanting, but the u is the 
vocalization of the personal character m; bairau, therefore 
(from bairaim), has *^the same relation to bairais, baircd, &a, 
that, in Latin, the, future feram (for ferem) «tias to ferSs, ferety 
[G. Ed. p. 950.] from ferais, feraifA The Old High Ger- 
man exhibits the Gothic diphthong ai (=4 see §. 78.), also, 
graphically in the form but shortens it at the end of a 
word ; hence, b^re (for berS), ^'feramA **ferat,^' has the same 
relation to bf^rSs ( = Sanskrit hharii)y berimi% "*fera- 

mils' that, in Latin, amem, ameU bear to arrs^Sy amhnus. 

695. The Old Prussian, a dialect which resembles the 
Lithuanian veTry closelj", employs imperatives like immais, 
“take thou,” “take ye,” which stand in a clearer 
relation to their indicative forms mm-a-se, imm-a-tiy than, 
in Gothicr nim^ai-Sy “ sumas,^ mm’-aidlu “ sumatisy^ to n?m- 
nim-i-th. Compare, on the other hand, the Lettish 
imperatives like darrmty “do ye,” contrasted with darrai, 
“ ye do” (§. 682.). DaiSy “give thou,” daitiy “ give ye” (in 
Old Prussian), contrasted with dasey “thou givest,” datXy 


* Respecting the length of the d, see ^.434. • ^ 

t With regard to the snppression of the t of bairau^ compare, in Gothic, 
Grimm's third class of the weak conjugation, in which the i of the con- 
jngational character ai (=Sanskrit dyciy Latin t) is everywhere lost, 
where a finaLnasal, or one standing before a consonant, follows, Cs ought 
to follow ; thus, first person singular, huha for hahai, Old High German 
hahim ; plural, kabam forhabainiy Old High German habimh y third per- 
son plural, hahand for hahaind, Old High German hahent j in opposi- 
tion to hahaWu &c. 
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‘‘ ye give,” furnish, as it were, a commentary on the relation 
of the Latin detis, to das, datis, as the combination of 
a + i, which is not^ perceived in the Latin is evident in 
the Old Prussian. More usually, however, the Oli Prus- 
sian exhibits, in the indicatij^e, tin e or i as the conjunctive 
^owel, and m the imperative th^ diphtljong ei ; e.g, dereis, '"see 
thou”=Je|Ofco/s', ideiti =^*e$oiTef editis, adydta^ 

The two moods, however, do not everywhere agree, since, 
€.g,y tickinnait?, “make ye” (Katech. p.^54), does not answer 
to tickinnimaiy “ we make ” (1. c. but leads us to expect 
instead of it tickihnamaL The simple ?, also, or, in its place, 
y, is found in Old Prussian imperatwes, as, wylis, “ love 
thou,” endiris, “ regard thoil ” ^ 

696. The Old Sclavonic has retained only [G Ed. p.95L] 
the last element of the original diphthong 'ci in the second 
and third person** singular in its ^imperative in the regular 
conjugation, which, as has been before shewn, corresponds 
partly to the Sanskrit first class with a annexed (§. 499.), 
partly to the fourth in ir j/u (§. 300), partly to the tenth in 

aya (§. 505.); as, be^h ve^i, “ride,” and “let him 
ride,” corresponds to the Sanskrit vaMs, vaMt (§. 433.),^Latin 
vehh'y vehet, and vehds, vehat, Gothic vigais, vigat, Greek 
e^oiSi In the dual and plural, however, where the 

diphthong is protected by the fclJowing personal termination, 

1b ye (from e with y prefixed, §. 255. ??.) corresponds to the 
Indo-Roman e. Gothic ai, and Greek oi; thu§, 
ve^yemy='^^ vahima, vehemiis, vehdmus,^ vlgalma, e^otixev; ^ 
BE^-feTE ve^yele^ vaheta, veMtis, vehdiis, vigaith, tx^ire; 

dual BE^tTA ve^yeta = '^^^vahHamyn^\ vahHdm» e%oiToi', 
exphrjVy vigaits, 

697. ^ Among the other Sclavonic languages, the Car- 
niolan especially deserves,"* with respect to the mood under 


# Ist^ “ he eats” euphonic for idt, corresponds to the Latin est 
t Tins represents the third person also, see 470. 
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discussion, a closer consideration, as its imperative in those 
verbs which have a as the class syllable is distinguished from 
the present indicative by the placing a y-{=i) beside the 
a; so*‘tliat thus ay is^ opposed to the Sankrit + i of the 
potential, to the Gothic ai of the subjunctive, and to the Latin 
i of the subjunctive and futui;:e. The singular, which, m 
Carniolan also, in advantageous contrast with the other Scla- 

r ^ ^ 

vonic dialects, has a first person, ends in the three persons 
in ayy since the pronominal consonants, which, from the 
most ancient period, have stood at the end of words, must 
give place according to the rule for the esstirpation of final 
consonants, which extends to all the Sclavonic idioms 
[G. Ed. p. 952.1 (§. 255. Z,)^ hence, del-ay, “let me work,’' 

“ work thou,*” ** let him work,” for del-ay -m, del-ays, 
det-oy-t, opposed^’ to the indicative del-a-m (from del-a-mi), 
del-ash (from del-ashi), d6l-a (from del-a-fi\ and, in accord- 
ance with Gothic forms like bair-ais, bair-ai, Sanskrit like 
bharh, hharH, Latin like amem, ami% amet, veMs, veimt 
Greek like (pepotfit, ^epoig, <pipot. In the dual del-ay-im 
answers to the indicative del-a-wa, in the most perfect 
accordance with the Gothic bairaiva and Sanskrit bhar^va: 
in the second person dual, del-ay-ta has the same relation 
to the indicative del-a-ta, that, in Gothic, bair-ai-ts, ''feratl%' 
has to bair-a-ts t^^fertis;^ and, in the plural, del-ay -mo is to 
del-a-mo as, in Gothic, bair-ai-ma to bair-a-m, or, in Greek, 
(hep-ot-jjiev to ^ep-oi-re ; in the second person, del-ay-te bears 
the same relation to del-a-te that, in GothicJ bair-ai-th has 
to that which we must presuppose as the ^original form of 
the indicative hair-a-fh, whence the corruption bair-i-th : 
hence the Old High German ber-i-t (from ber-ai-t), con- 
trasted with its indicative ber-a-l, is better conipared. 
The third person dual and plural is wanting in fhe Car- 
niolan imperative, and is expressed by a periphrasis of the 
indicative with the conjunction nay; thus, nay ddlata, 
nay del ay o. 
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698. Th^ analogy, however, of the Carniolan forms like 

del-ay~mo, “ let us work,’’ with the Gothic like hair^ai^ma 

and Sanskrit like hhar-e-ma, must not te so far_ extended as 

to identify the vowel of derivation •of verbs like ^del-a-m 

with the conjunctive^ vowel ^of file Sanskrit fifst and sixth 

1‘lass, and with that of the Gothiq .strong verbs. I rather 

see in del-a-m, as in Ijhe Polish "first conjugation {czyf-a-'m, 

“I read,’’ czyi-ay, “read thou,’’ czyi-ay-my, “let us read,”) 

the Sanskrit tenth class,* the character of which, aya, has 

separated into various forms ip. t]ie Scla- [G. Ed. p. 953 ] 

vonic idioms as in Latin and the German weak conjuga* 

tion. The Carniolan de-a-m and ^Polish czyt-a-m are 

brought much nearer to ’the ^Sanskrit like ckint-ayd-mU 

“ I think,” through the Russian sister forms : a^auio dye- 

layd, UHmaio cldtdyd (from dyel-ayo-m, chit-dyo-m; see 

255. g.). In* the third pershn plural the Carniolan 

delayo and Polish czytayn. approach nearer to the Sanskrit 

chint-aya-nti: on the other hand the Carniolan yedo^ “they 

• '* * * * 

eat,” corresponds to the Sanskrit adanti, from the root adj 


* I now, also, refer Dobrowsky s first Conjugatioia in (^Id S(Siavonic, 
(contrary to §, 500.), at least principally, to the Sanskrit tenth, class ; 
so that I assume the suppression of the first a of the character ^Epq[? 
aya^ as in Grimm’s first conjugation*of the weak form, which, by this 
loss, has bhcome similar to the Sanskrit fourth class (see §, 109®. 6 ). The 
Old Sclavonic, however, has also not unfrequently retained the first a of 
the character ay a ; as in padayu^ “ I fall,” chitayu^ “ I read ” (Dobr. 552.). 
In some roots ending with a vowel the y may he a euphonic addition, and 
inayv, “ I know (Sanskrit “ to know ^^)^piyu, “ I drink ” (Sanskrit 
pa, “to drink”), may belong neither to the Sanskrit fourth nor to the 
tenth class, but to* the first, with the insertion of &y between the root and 
the coipunctive vowel (compare ^.43.). I take this opportunity to re- 
mark further, that in §. 506. Mielke’s fourth conjugation in lathuanian 
has remained by mistake unnoticed. It includes but very few words, but 
belongs, in Hbe manner, to the Sanskrit tenth class, and exhibits the cha- 
racter of that class, aya^ clearly in its pj*etentes, as tjeskdyaii, {yesk-dya-u). 
In the present, together with yHszkau is found, also, the form 
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the d of which in Carniolan is retained unchanged only in 
the third person plural, but before t has been changed to s, 
and elsewhere is dropped : thus yes-te, ye eat,” as in Latin 
es-tis^^^r the Sanskrit at-tha; yes-ta, ye two eat,” “they 
two eat,*” for^ ot-thas* aMas. In the impera- 

tive, for yedy answers to r the Sanskrit adyam, adynfy 
adydt'* ^M'Aryeyva^ ypyta^adydva, acjydtam; plural yeymof 
y^t€) for adydma, adydta. 

699. The Zend appears to us, in its potential of the first 
conjugation, to use the expression, in a half Greek half Indo- 
Roman dress, since it exhibits the primitive diphthong ai 
at one time in the^ shape of di, at another in that of e 
[G. Edp. 954.] (§. 33.), to*’ which latter, however, accord- 
ing to §. 28., another a is prefixed. Thus ba- 

rdis agrees admirably with (pepoig, and bardit 

with ^e|Oo/(T) : on the othfer hand, in the middle voice the 
third person A5p;t)A5^^ baraUa agrees better with the San- 
skrit bhar^ta, and, after withdrawing the middle a, with tlie 
Latin feret, thjin with ^epoiro. The first and second per- 
sons plural active in the first conjugation I am unable to 
quote,^ but^ I h^ve no doubt that here again a59;ca57^ 
baraema, a5^;oaj7^ baradtat run parallel to the Sanskrit 
bharSma, bhareta, and Latin fer^mus, feriiis, and that we 
should not look r here for the more Greek form bardima, 
bar6?ta. For I imagine I have found that in selecting 
between 6i and ai the Zend is guided by what follows the* 
diphthong, according as it is a final consonant, or one 
accompanied by a vowel. How much the selection falls 
upon 6i, in the former position, to the rejection of ai, is 
seen from this, that bases in i in the genitive and ablative 
regularly exhibit the forms 6is and 6H, answering to the 
Sanskrit isj* Through this, therefore, we may explain 

^ Bemark, also, the frequently-occurring # noU, “ not/' =SaE- 
r krit nit, ^ ^ 
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the misrelation in form between the middle A 5 ^;t>A}^ 
baraSta and the active bardit, in the third person singular 
of the potential. ^ But when we find in the first person 
plural middle the form buidhydBnaidM 

“ videamus'’' = Sanskri^ buUhy^makh sdamus'"* here 

the exceedingly broad terminatioi;,. which in the litho- 
graphed Codex is eveij separated froi^ tljp pra^eding part 
of the word by a point, may have the effect of a distinct 
word ; and thus it may be observed, tlyit in the final sound, 
also, the diphthong 6i is admissibli^, and in [G. Ed. p. 955,] 
this position is especially favored by a preceding y: hence 
which'’ (oi) yi, maidhydi, ''in 

medio’' (§. 196 ) = madfiye; bu? also 3^9 mdi, ‘'to me,” 
tdi and thw6U " to thee,” A^ him,” with 

thwS, M I would, therefore, 
not deduce from b^idhyoimaidhi forms like bardimaidM, 
still less an active bardima; for in both forms the y, which 
faVors the 6i, is deficient, and in the latjer, also, tiie 
breadth of termination giving the appearance of a sepa- 
rate word, for which reason, in the third person singular, 
not bHidhydita but buidhyaita answers to thj btiidjif.ydmaidhi 
which has been mentioned (Vend. S, p. 45). 

700. In the third person plural the old a of the ori- 
ginal diphthong ai has been retained unaltered, but the i 
has, on account of- the following vowel of the termination, 
passed into its corresponding semivowel y; and thus, 
barayen answers to the Greek ^epoiev; and thus, 
for the one oi ef the Greek optative in Zend, we have, 
according to the quality of the termination following, three 
forms, viz. 6i, aS, and ay. Frequently, however, as the third 
persons plural in the mood under discussion of the first 
active form can be quoted, the first person singular is, 


* Vend. S., p, 45, twice ; once, erroneously, hfddhwmaidhe; and once, 
htddhyoimaMe, 
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on the contrary, of extremely rare occurrences though it 
ought propei'ly to be our point of starting. It must 
excite our curiosity to learn whether it resembles more the 
ipepoiv^which is to be presupposed in Greek, and which, 
§. 689, we h^ve found supportied by rpecpoiv, or rather Latin 
forms like amem, or ^nskrk as bhar^-y-am 43.). As 
in the third" perspn plural %arayen apswers to the Sanskrit 
bhar^-y-us (from bhari-y-ant^ so in the first person singular 
bara-y-em might be^ expected for hharSyam* As, however, 
in Zend, if a 3/ precedes lihe termination em, the e is regularly 
suppressed, after which the semivowel becomes a vowel, 
fG. Ed. p. 956] so "might baraim^ or bardim be antici- 
pated: neither of these f6rms, * ho wever, occurs, but one 
with the personal character suppressed, and otherwise cor- 
responding to the second person bardis, and to the 

third hardit, if tfie nemdi, '’which twice oc- 

curs Vend. S., p. 359, is the correct reading; and there 
^^5 kanm nemdi zanm (which Anquetil trans- 
lates ^'quellq terre invoquerai-je'') really means literally 
(as in all probability it does) qualem invocem 
Aften thip. follows J^^fy W( 5 >^ kuthrd nemdi ayinh 

&c.,^ according to Anquetil ** quelle imlre choisirai-jet^ per- 
‘haps literally “whither shall I go (jy;o^^A5 ay Hi =^nnifVr 
aydni), that I may adore We look with eagerness for 
the light which may be thrown on this passage by the aid of 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation. Among the other po- 
tentials of the first conjugation which occur in the Vend. S., 
we may here further mention the frequently-occurring 
upa-z 6 if, he may beat,’’ from the root zan — Sanskrit 1517 


According to the analogy of vaSm, for the Sanskrit vayam^ for 

after rejecting the a preceding the m the preceding ay must he melted 
down to e, and, according to §. 28 , an a must he prefixed to the L 
t Compare with wmoi the .Sanskrit namas^ adoration,’' from the root 
nam. 
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harif which, after rejecting thi n of the preceding radical 
vowel, is treated as though it were the annexed vowel of < 
the first class ; ir\ which respect ma;^ be observed what has 
been before remarked regarding •the Sanskrit #root ^ 
sthd (§. 508.). And Merenadta, “ he may 

^ strew” (Vend. S. p. 377) deserves, special notice, since in 
this word the class ^syllable nd *(ninth class)^ after abbre- 
viating the 4 follows the analogy of the short a of the 
four classes of the ^first conjugation; and thus, in this 
respect, jfter with- [G-.Ed p.957.] 

drawing' the nliddle final a, becomes similar to the Latin 
future sternet (§. 496.). « 

70 L In the second conjugation the Zend answers in its 
potential tolerably well to the Sanskrit, with the exception 
of the third person plural, in which tfie termination us, 
mentioned in |^462,, does not oCcur; and also in the middle 
the somewhat enigmatical termination ran (§. 613.) is repre- 
'sented by a form which corresponds better to the general 
principle for the designation of the person, regarding 
which we shall treat hereafter. In the first person sin- 
gular of the active, according to §. 61., yanm corresj)onds to 
the Sanskrit ydm and Greek irjv\ e*g* the daidhyanm, 
"‘I may place, make,” already mentioned above (§.442. 5.) 
corresponds to the Sanskrit dadkydm and Greek 

TL6elr]v. In the second person, according to §. 36^, ydo 
* is found for in^ yds, trjg; e.g, fra-^iruydo 

dicas == pra-bruyds (V end. S. p. 45l).; and in the 

third, = ydt, irjir), e,g. heremydt, 

''faciat"" (Vend. S. p. 457) krimydt of the Veda 

dialect (p. 126 G. ed.). I am unable to quote the plural in 
the^ proper potential, though I can do so in the precative, 
which has completely the same signification, and which 
occurs far more frequently in Zend than in Sanskrit, and 
is distinguished from the potential only by the removal of 
the class characteristics, so that the form of tfie potenti^ 
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may be safely inferred fro^ the precative. In the first 
person plural ydma stands for the Sanskrit ydsma and 
Greek irjixev, e.g. huy&ma^ = Sanskrit bhuydsma 

(Vencf*Sl p. 31g); and c hence I deduce the potential daidh^ 
ydma from the above-mentioned daidhyaiim. In the second 
person, yata (with " thjp^ vow^l of the modal character" 
shortened) stands for^the^ Sanskrit yd^a and Greek irjre; 

[G. Ed. p. 958,] e, g. A5^a5^4^ buyata, “ sz£is,”t = 
bhuydsta; A5pA5AAA3i^ ddyata d^-ydsta, §olr)T€* 

Hence I deduce, in the potenJ;ia], the form daidhyata=SB.n- 
skrit dadhydta, Gr^ek dt^o!?]Te* Here the shortening of the 
syllable yd is remarkable in comparison with the length 
of quantity preserved beforerthe termination ma of the first 
person; and as this contrast can hardly be fortuitous, we 
must perhaps assume that the termination ta, on account of 
the mute with which it begins, is sustained with more 
difficulty by the language than the termina'tion ma, which 
begins with one of the lightest consonants; and hencef 
occasion has ajrisen for weakening the preceding syllable, 
in the sense of §. 480. 

702. In the third person plural the combination of the modal 
syllable yd with the personal termination en, originally aru 
produces the form yann for ydn, according to the analogy of the 
first person singular in ydnm for ydm. Before the final nasal, 
therefore, the latter half of the long d=a+ a has been weak- 
ened to the nasal sound of the Sanskrit Anuswara. We 
may take as an example nidithyann, ‘‘they should 

lay down (Vend. S. pp. 203, 204), for which, I should have 
anticipated nidaithyann, as, in the third person singular 

* The root hu shortens its vowel in the precative, compare Buriv)uf ’s 
Yagna, Note S.,p. 152. r 

t Vend. S., pp. 115, 457, 459, and, according to BurnouPs Yagina, 
Note S., p. 152, in the still unedited part, p, 556. 

I According to Bnrnouf, l.c , in the still unedited part of the Vend. S , 
n>.542, o43, 548. 
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of the middle, paiti ni'-daithitai “ he may 

lay down ” (Vend. S. p. 282, 11. 2, 7, 12, 17), is found from 
the root dath, frqm dd extended by*the affix of a ih (see 
p. 112), which, thr^pugh the influence ^f the ^,follo\yng, has 
received the affix of an i, which in ni-difhyann above has 
remained alone. From the, root dd^ ‘‘to give,'’ we should 
anticipate ddyann^ or '♦perhaps, [G JEd, p. 959.] 

with tiie radical \owel shorteneS, dat/aiin, which comes very 
near to the Greek while the Sanskrit diydsm (from 

diydsant) agrees more with So/^trar. the Sanskrit annexes, 
as has been already remarked, in its precative the verb sub- 
stantive to the root, with the exception of the second and 
third person singular of tl^fe active, in which properly d^ydH,% 
ddyant, would be required, which, in the present state of the 
language, according to a strict law of sound (§. 94.), is im- 
possible, and the language has therefore preferred rather to 
drop the auxiliary verb than the personal character; thus, 
Mydsy d^ydt, answering to the Zend ddydo, ddydL Itis, how- 
ever, very worthy of remark, tlfat the Zend abstains entirely 

* from employing the verb substantive, and thus sides com- 
pletely with the Greek, only that the latter agrees in Soiycrav 
with the Sanskrit, and in SoTev with the Zend. 

703." In the middle voice, also, the Zend precative abstains 
from annexing the verb substantiv^e ; and ^on the contrary, 

' according to the principle which the Sanskrit follows in the 

* potential (§. 673.), contracts the syllable yd to z, and in the 
plural, at least in the third person, to short ?. While, there- 
fore, the Sanslirit and Lithuanian make common cause 
through forms like dd-si-dhwam, du-^ki-ie (‘^deth/^ 

the previously-mentioned Zend form paiii-nidaxthiia ranks 
with4;be Greek derro, since in both 'a simple i sound is cond- 
bined with the root. I view the form yadsh’-daithita,^ which 


* The last portion of this verb is radically identical with thejust-men- 
iiom^paliini-daithxtai see §.637. 
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often occurs in the Eighth ?argcard, as of more importance 
it is everywhere regarded by Aiiquetil as singular, and we 
should be the more ea'sily led to suppose hjm in the right, as 
the Sapskrit gives no direct information regarding this 
[G. Ed. p. 960.] form ; andv in fact, it has more the appear- 
ance of a singular than a plural, and if once recognised as a 
precative, wpuld rather feafl us to the Greek deiro than to 
6e7vTo, The Sanskrit supplies us with no direct informatioi? 
regarding the form yaoshdaithita ; for, 

according to the theory of Sanskrit, we must have expected 
hiran (from siran), instead of the termination itha, and hista 
for the ahove-mention^ed singular if a. But as the Zend pre- 
cative, in the active, renounc^ips th® verb substantive, we may 
be prepared for the like in the middle ; and as, in the third 
person singular In the potential, ila is formed from ydtt 
a similar ita in the precative cannot surprise us. It is clear, 
however, that daithita is a precative, and fiot a potential,* 
since the root dathf which is extended from dd, in its conju- 
gation follows file first class, Snd not the second, and therefore, 
in the potential, forms dafhaSta, and not daithita. The third ^ 
person plural, daithita, however, answers neither to the San- 
skrit potenfials middle like dadhiran, ridelvro, nor to the pre- 
catives like dhdsiran, OeivTo; but perhaps to the universal 
principle of formation of the third person plui'al middle, and, 
in particular, to that form which, according to §. 459., rejects 
the n belonging to the pluraf Thus, daithita,^ 

*‘they should lay,'’ answers to the Sanskrit forms like dadh-^ 
at a, they lay,” and Ionic like SiSoarai, ridearau As this 
rejection of the n in the Sanskrit middle special tenses has 
become the rule of the whole class of the second conjugation, 
and the precative agrees with the potential of the spcond 


* I retain the terms derived from the Sansknt, though it is unsuitable 
to distinguish various forms of one and the same mood, as if they vrere of 
different moods. 
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class, we are the less surprisedfet finSiiig the Zend daithka 
deficient in the n. This da^thita, however, [G. Ed. p. C6I.3 
appears to me t<j be a contraction df daith-yata* since the 
modal element, which we have seen ^bove (§. 702 .], ifi the 
singular daithita, in the form of dan i must in the plural be- 
come y before the termination ata, which ilie Sanskrit requires 
in the secondary forms ; from however, by casting out 
the a, would easily iJe formecf ita (compare p. 780 G. ed.). 
But if the termination ,pf the third person plural had always 
been ita, we should be unable^ to perceive any reason why 
the modi^ vowe> should be long in the singular and short 
in the plural before the same termination. 

“ Remark. — It remains further to*be shewn that the word 
xs^^^j^^\fM/^ya 6 sh’daithita, which has hitherto appeared 
isolated, but which occurs perhaps seven tiihes in the Eighth 
Fargard of the^Vendidad, is (in* spite of Anquetil's or his 
Parsi teacher’s •opinion that it is a singular) actually a 
f)lural. We read in V. S, pp. 266 , &c., 

AJ>>A5 AMA3A5y*AM,^ yjfeVjU/ 

AS»;0^ A5»AJ^ 

AU9 AW^ Ai^C^ygJaJjAS AV»A\5A5y 

AS^AC3J^«bi>A5^ a7jA 5Q> ^j>yA5^ I^AJAW 

A5(3AJ»A1 JpAAJt) A5^AUi2)A5 A\5>^^ 

kat id nard yaoshdayann anlien ... yd naid (rndvd?) ava 
• bereta sund vd para-iristaM mashyeM vd dat mradt ahurd 
mazddo yadshdayann anhen . . . kava {kva 9 ) yiva yezi ahlia 
nasus diwighnicta sunS vd kerefs-khard ^vayd vd kerefs-khard 
dat hvanm tanum pairi-yadshdaithita geus maUmaiia apdcha 
paiti avatha yadshdayann. According to Anquetil " (f L 
p. 3^6), ‘‘ L’homme sur le quel on a porte quelque chose du 
cadavre d’un chien ou de celui d'un homme, est il pur? 
Ormuzd repqndit, il est pur; comment Lorsque (le mort) 
a 6t6 regarde par le chien qui mange les corps, ou par Toiseau 
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qui mange les corps. II se" lavera en^uite le corps avec de 
^ I’lirine de boeuf, avec de Peau, et il sera pur.” So much is 
certain, that mention here made, not of one man, but of 
[G. Ed^). 96*2.] several (ta nara yd, those men, who,” see 
§, 23L), and that yadsh-daycnn anhen signifies, not “he will 
be pure,” but “ they are purified,” or “ they become purified,”* 
Hence, it is aelf-evident 'tlmt yaoshdaithita, also, must be a 
j)lural. I translate literally, “ How do these men become (are) 
purified w^ho are touched by the carcase I* either of a dead 
dog or of a man ? To this Ormuzd said, They become pu- 
rified where, or'how^ (by what means?” so <^that would 
stand for yd-vd = Sanskrit ^ ygna vd) ? “ If that 

carcase touches (?), of a body-devouring dog or of a body- 
devouring bird, then they (those men) should purify 
their bodies with" cow urine and with water : so (avatha) 


* It may here be added to what has been remarked in § 637. regard- 
ing the expressioij yadshdayann that it might also be the third person 
plural of the precative, the d of the root dd, “■ to make/' being shortened, 
and the analogy of huyahn^ they may he/' being followed (see 702. 
and Bumoufs Ya 9 na, Note S , p. 152). The placing together of two verbs 
in the tlurd p^son plural would consequently rest on a syntactical pecu- 
liarity, 'and yadshdayann a hen^ they are purified," would literally sig- 
nify “ they are (that) they purify.” The passive signification would be 
expressed by a periphrasis, in which t^e verb substantive w'ould be combined 
with the active expression of the attributive verb in the precative. To tb is 
opinion I give the preference above that delivered in 637. l and I remind « 
the reader, that, in Arabic, the imperfect is expressed by a circumlocution, 
in which the preterite of the verb substantive is prefixed to the present 
of the attributive verb, without the intervention ^ of a conjunction; 

c .<7 kdnayajlisu^ “he sate/' properly “he was, he sits," 

for “he was, that he sits." At the end of the passage quoted above 
yadshdayann (to which the preposition paiti^ San- 
skrit prati^ belongs) is indisputably the precative. 

1 I will not affirm that ava-hereta (from herUa^ “ home,” in combi- 
nation with the prepositional) here signifies “touch(‘d"; br^t hitherto I 
Jiave not discovered any more suitable meaning for the whole sense. 
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must they purify them.’’ At.^p. 263, L. 9, &c.. we read 

^q)aX 3 ' /^AjAX5 

|^A5AW 9J?J^A5Q> A5yA550J;t>A55 

f^A5AW AS^AX5yj^A5^^ 

A5pjCx5^do!LA3^^A5 [G.Ed.p. 963] 

rl«/ hvanm tanum paki-yaSslfcMthifa dp^ (?) rtdit malimana 
zcLka hPyauirim frahddhayen ^aCyat hi z&ka n6it framdta 
dat vUpanm hvanm Handm oyaoshdhithita kereniita, le. 
‘‘Then they should purify their bodies with water, not 
with urine : they should first puriff their hands, for if 
their hands are ^ot purified, tlie5 they make impure their 
whole bodies.” Here it is plain, from the palpable plural 
frasnddhayen, that yadshdcf^tKita^ alsct can be nothing but 
a plural, A3^j(5l5^ebi^A5^^A5 ayaoshdaithita is likewise the 
third person plural of the precative in ^combination with 
the negative particle g. But^ as above, in a peculiar 
construction (ymishdayaiin ayhen, see p. 934, Note^) we 
saw the passive periphrastically expressed by an active 
term in combination with tlie verb subi?tantive, so in 

ayadshdaithifa. ^kerenoita we 
see the active expressed by means of the auxiliary verb 
“ to make.” Ayadshdaithita kerenSila, ‘•they^ niaf e im- 
pure, they make” (properly contaminent faciant) sTiould 
signify nothing else than “ thgy make im|)ure,” and is the 
opposite to the above-meDtioned passive yaodidayahn anhm 
•where anhen (=^Dfn=^ dscPn» ‘‘they were,”) has a modal 
function, and supplies the place of the potential (see §. 520.). 
The* present henti would scarcely be admissible here, 
though we could exchange anhm for the present indica- 
tive. In ayadshdaithita kerendita both verbs are in the 




♦ From this “ swi,” we see that the Zend reflexive, like the kindred 
Latin, German, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, unites with the form of the 
singular the meanings of the plural numbers. 
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same mood, as the fJrecatwe and potential have the same 
relation to one anotlier, that, in Greek, the aorist and the 
present optative have^t As regards the form ktrenolta^ we 
should perhaps, if the reading is correct, consider the 6 to be 
the Guna of the class-syllablg ; then the remaining ita would 
rest on the same prir^^iple as the^termination of yaoshdaifhita,^ 
We might, however, expl^iiy kerenfnta also in this^way, that 
the u of the class^syllable nn is replaGed by a, and the verb 
in this way brought into the first conjugation ; but I see less 
probability in this vie’^ of the matter ; for then the frequently- 
occurring barayen, they may carry,” must,4n the middle, be 
[G. Ed. p. 964.] ‘hardita, which, as long as such forms are 
not traced back with cfertainty^ I,,do not believe, as I should 
rather conjecture harayanta. In respect to syntax, the use of 
the precative and^potential in the passage in question is to 
be noticed in a conditional c^onclusion ; while, according to the 
method of other languages, the indicative v^ould be looked 
for. With regard to syntax I will here further mention, 
that in another’^passage of the Vendidad (in Olshausen, p. 1) 
the potential follows yUIiU in the sense.of the pluperfect 
of the subjunctive — yedhi noil daidlnjanm, “If I had not 
made on Che ofher hand, the present after yizi is generally 
expre'ssed by the mood called Let, which corresponds to the 
Greek subjunctive. It need not surprise us that each indivi- 
dual language, in the syntactical •application of its moods, 
follows its own course in certain points: the grammatical 
identity of forms in the different languages is not, however, 
destroyed by such syntactical discrepancy, 

704. In a still uneditQi^ portion of t&e Zend-Avesta 
occurs the form dayadhwem, “ ye may give,’' 

which Burnouf (Ya^na, Note D. p. 38), as it appears, 
regards as an imperative, and ^renders by donnez. In 
order, however, to regard dayadhwem as the imperative, 
we must be able to prove that the root in Zend, is 
inflected according to the fourth class, of which I entertain 

r ' ^ ® 
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doubts. Hook upon g ^Qx fc^^ ss^dayadhwem as the second 
person plurdl of the precative middle, and, as such, there 
is nothing surprising in it (after our^ having already seen 
that the Zend precative, in both aetive^forms, abstains ft*om 
annexing the verb substantive)^ except that the ^ modal 
cl'^racter ya is not colitracted, as in th*^ third ^person sin- 
gular midd!e, and in all personsva* the Sanskrit, to t but 
has merely shortened i\s d, as ii? the Corresponding person 
of the active, to which Biirnpuf has shewn the form ddyaia 
belongs. The middle dayadhwem has Shortened the vowel 
of the root,* on acoount, as it appears, of the greater weight 
of the termination ; and in this respect, therefore, da-ya- 
-dhwem has the same relation tp dd-ya-ta, that, in Greek, 
Sidojjiai has to 

705. In the Sanskrit and Zend potential • [G. Ed. p. 965.] 
there is no distin(ition of tenses, except that, as has been be- 
fore observed, the^recative stands in the same relation to it 
t.*5t, in Greek, the optative of the second aorist has to 
that of the present. Di-yds, dS^ydt,* for dd-yas, dd-^ydt have 
the same relation to adds, addf, that, in Greek, Soirjc, Soirj 
(for Soitrjg, So>iyj), have to eS(og, eSo)* For precatives like 
budhyds, budhydf, there are no corresponding indicative forms, 
as the fifth formation of the Sanskrit aorist is limited to 
roots terminating with a vowel '*(see*§. 573.),: it may, how- 
ever, originally have occurred also in roots ending with a 
consonant ; so that there would have existed multiform pre- 
terites like abudh-am, ahhut (for ahhut-s), abhut (for ahhut-t), 
abudhma, &c., to ^hich belong precatives like budh-ydsam, 
Vedic forms like vidiyam, sciam,^' sakiyam, ** passim,'''' 
gamiyam, earn,'' vdckema, dicamus" (Panini, III. 1. 
do not* need to be regarded as potentials of the first class, 
to which the roots of tfaesef* forms do no belong ; but they 
are, as it were, the prototypes of Greek aorists of the 
optative mood, like rvTvotfjLt, and must be regarded as 
derivatives of the aorists of the sixth formation {avidm, 
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akikanii agamam, awicham), the conjunctive vowel of which 
has combined with the modal voweH; just a'3 the Greek 
0 of rvTToiiJLt has united the conjunctive vowel of eVuTr-o-v 
(which is interchanged in the indicative with e) with the 
modarvowel. In proof of the correctness of this opinion 
may be particularly adduced the^ above-mentioned v6- 
chima, dicamus foP^ there ^ is no root v6ch, which, if it 
existed, coiild be assigned to the >ffirst class, from 'which 
might be formed vdchema, according to the analogy of 
tarfSma, TepitoifAev there is, indeed, an aorist avdcham, 
which we kave explained £bove as a reduplicater form from 
a-va-ucham (for fi-vavacham). 

[G. Ed. p.966] *7 0*65 In the Veda dialect also traces exist 

of modal forms, which exfiibit the structure of the Greek 
optative of the^rst aorist. As example, tarushima is ad- 
duced, according to senge = tarima, transgrediamur^'' 
(Panini, III, 1. 85.), but, according to formja derivative from 
an indicative aorist like adik~sham, e^ei^a (§. 555.), only not 
with the direet adjunction of the auxiliary verb, but with the 
insertion of a conjunctive vowel w. But this taru- 
shima can hardly be an isolated attempt of the language 
at a moda:^ formation, which now appears to us abnormal ; 
butut is probable, rather, that, in an earlier state of the 
language, which has m thi^s point been transmitted to us 
more correctly by the Greek, these forms extended to all 
aorists of the second formation (§. 551.). We may suppose, 
therefore, that, in an earlier period of the language, a 
precative of adiksham existed, viz. dik-‘Myam, plural^ dik-- 
^sMma=de[^aifxt, Sel^aijxev, in ^^hich. the modal elemented, 
contracted to i, became a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, in the same manner as above in bhar-^-y-am, bhar-i-ma, 
<j>ep’-oi-‘jxt, (pep'-oi-pev* 

*707. In Latin, the imperfects of the subjunctive admit 
of comparison with the prmcipl<|^of formation of Greek 
aorists like S^l^aipev, and Sanskrit like the presupposed 
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dik-§haimat apd the Vedic tarmMma. Ih fact, sta-rSmus is 
surprisingly similar to the Greek (nfj<jat}xev, in so far as its 
r, like that of eram, ^ a corruption of s, a>ad its e, like that of 
amhius, legemus, a contraction of aL As, however, sta-h^m 
is a new compound, I cannot but ijecognise in its sulyunc-* 
tiv<e, also, only a new folmation ; and in this respeht I adhere 
to the opinion, which I have alre^y* expressed in my Sys- 
tem of Conjugation (p. 9^). A suhjunctiX^e sla-bem from sia- 
bairn would be in conforniity with the indicative sta-bam, and 
*$ta~ram from^^a-emm would beanalogou?as an indicative to 
sta-rem. The language, however, divides [G, Ed. p. 967.] 
the two roots of to be at its disposal between the indicative 
and subjunctive, and thus brings^ sta-Bam and sta-rem into 
a certain degree of false relation, where it appears as if 
the T of starem had a share in the expressk>n of the modal 
relation, which is nevertheless confined solely to the i 
contained in the^ diphthong i It will be readily ad- 
mitted that possem (from pofsem) contains the combination 
of the verb substantive with pot, '•just as much as pos’sum 
and pot-eram. But if possem is a new and genuine Latin 
formation, the essem, I would eat,” which is analogous to it, 
from edsem, is so also.; and with this tgree% to<?, the 
obsolete facsem, which, in form at least, is an imperfect, 
as facsim is a present ; for if these »»forms had arisen from 
the perfect fecit they would be fexem, fexim. While then, 
after consonants, the old s is either retained or assimilated 
to a preceding r or Z (fer-remt veI4em)t between two vowels 
it has passed injo r ; and this is usually the case, as the 
imperfect preserves the class-syllable ; thus, leg-e-remt die-- 
-e-rem (from legs-remt dic-i rem, see §. 564.). But if the 
imperfiect subjunctive were, in its origin, connected with 
the Greek optative aorisl# then for dic-^^rem we should 
anticipate dixem^Set^aijja* The forms essem (‘^ I would eat ”) 
mdfer-rem are established by the circumstance that these 
verbs, as is shewn by their affinity with the Sanskrit, dis- 
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tinctly belong to the corrsjngation without the conjunctive 
vowel ; so that es-sem answers to ^-. 9 , e?-/, is —Sanskrit 
at'-sif at-ti, at’-tha ; fer-rem to fer-s, ferA, Sanskrit 

blbhar-^hiy hihhar-tiy hihhrAha. Hence we see that it is in 
no way admissible to clerive fer-rem from fer-e-rem, by 
rejecting aft e. We should r<^ther bfe compelled to explain 
[G. Ed. p 968.] fer-e-^-e^if if this form existed, By including 
it in the principlil conjnga'cion wuth^the conjunctive vowel, as 
from es-sem has been developed ed-^-rem, 

708, But how slfands it with I would be,**’ for 

which we should hav^e conjectured er^rrif corresponding 
with the indiciTtive eram? But eram stands for psam^ 

r 

Sanskrit dsam (§, 532.*) ; arjjd frem this primitive form esam 
has arisen the form esem (from esdm), through the com- 
mixture of ther modal i, which is contracted with a to 
according to the same p^'inciple by which amem has been 
formed from the theme ama. Were ^sem once formed 
from emm, then, in the course of time, the indicative 
parent form ^may havfe folio w'ed its disposition to change 
the 5 , on account of its position between two vowels, 
into r, without there being hence a necessity that the 
deriv'Jitivef^ forfli esem, also, should follow this impulse: 
for It is not a general rule in Latin that every s between two 
vowels must be changed iiDd;o r. Through the firm reten- 
tion, therefore, by the subjunctive, of the old, and subse- 
quently doubled sibilant eram and esem, essem, stand in tte 
same opposition as, conversely, in Old High German, wan 
“ I was,” does to u&ri, I would he,” in^ which the weak- 
ening of the s to r has its foundation in the increase 0 ] 
syllables (see §. 612. p. 860 G. ed.) The doubling of the 
s in essem I believe may be explained according rto the 
same principle by which, in Gpeek, in the epic language, 
the weakest consonants (the liquids and cr) — occasionally, 
and under certain circumstances, p—are, in the common 
dialect, reffularly doubled. The Sanskrit doubles a final n 
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after a short vowel, in case the word following begins 
with a vowel. If, then, which I believe to be the case, the 
doubling of the s -dn the Latin essem> and in the infinitive 
esse, is likewise purely of a euphonic nature, it maf be 
compared especially with Greek aorists like ereAecrcra, since the 
oar of these tenses liSewdse ?)e]ong to the [G.’Ed, p. 969.] 
verb substantive: observe, also, \ the Lithuanian essie, “if 
he be’’ (§.683.). Regarding 'ecrcro/iaz, ^see §.655. But 
should the double $ in es^em have its foundation in etymology, 
which I do not believe, then it must b? assumed, that when 
the esem, which arose from esam, had firmly attached itself to 
attributive verbs iy the abbreviated forn? of sern, or, mo?e 
generally, rem, and in this position was no longer re- 
cognised for what it really is, so that the whole sS, ri, was 
considered as the modal exponent, then the*root es combined 
with itself; according to which, e$sem would properly mean 
“ I would be be,’' in analogy with es-sem, “ I would eat,” and 
pbs-serriy “ I would be able.” And the analogy of es-sem, “ I 
would eat,” and possem, “ I would Be able,” as also that of 
ferrem and mllem, might have so far operated on essem, “ I 
would be,” that, according to their example, without the lan- 
guages furnishing any particular reason for^it, tf^ coi?sonaiit 
preceding the e was doubled. Be this as it may, essem, and 
the esem preceding it, remain » in so far a new formation, 
as in the Sanskrit no mood whatever proceeds from the 
^imperfect, any more than ' in Greek. The Latin sub- 
junctive, therefore, of the imperfect meets with its nearest 
point of comparison only in the Greek optative aorist; 
since esem (eram) is produced from ^samt just as rv^aipi 
from ervyjra. 

No trace of the production of moods can be shewn 
to attach to the Sanskrit reduplicate preterite or perfect.* 


♦ I cannot agree with Westergaard in regarding \Mic^ forms like 

sumjydt 
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[G. Ed. p 970.] Asf howe^^er, the potential of the second and 
sixth aorist formation in the Veda-dialect is, as it were in its 
moment of extinction, still to be met with- in its remnants as 
gamhjam, v6cMyam (§. 705.), it might be assumed 
that the extirpation of the moods, which have arisen from 
the reduplidate preterite, only made'^its appearance some- 
what earlier, or that tkeJ' relics of them, which have re- 
mained to the |>eriod when the Vedas were composed, 
may be lost to us, together with the memorials in which 
they occurred. But if there existed a potential of the 

(f ^ r 

perfect, it is a question whether the conjunctive vowel a 
(see §,614.) wasn retained before the , modal element or 
not? In the former'^casci, forms like tu-tvpiy-cm, tutupi-Sj 
tiitupi-t, would have arisen, to which would correspond the 
Greek TeTvcpoi/xiiivom rerv^otv, see §. 689.), rervcpoig, rerv^oi 
(whence might be expected, also, Terv(patpt, &c.) : in the latter 
case, forms like tutupydm would have exis'ced, as prototypes 
of the Gothic subjunctives of the preterite like haihaitydu, 
** I might be ’called,” dr with the loss of reduplication, as 
bundyau, ** I might bind,'” which would lead us to expect 
Greek forms like which must afterwards have 

been flitrocTaced '^nto the w conjugation. The close coinci- 
dence of the Greek and German makes the origin of such 
modal forms in the time of the unity of language very 


msryydt as potentials of the perfect, but of the intensive (comp. §. 515.), 
which, in the Veda-dialect, presents several deviatid^is from the classical 
language, and in roots with middle ri (from ar) exhibits in the syllable 
of repetition a, more frequently 4 and also, in conformity with the com- 
n^n dialect, ar Thus vdvridhdti (Rig V. 33 1.) is the Lit of the inten- 
sive, and 'Ddvridhaswa (Rig V. 31. 18 ) itslmperative middle. Westergaard 
also refers the participle present middle tdtri hdna^ '•thirsting” (Rig V. 
31 7.) to the intensive, though it might be ascribed to the perfect with 
^ the same justice as sasryydt and vdm Hhnma* 
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probable; ^the Gothic forms, ateo, liKe haikaityau, are too 
classical in their appearance to allow of our ascribing to 
them a comparatively recent origin.’^ But if, nevertheless, 
they are specially German, and the G:^eek, [G. Ed. p. 971 J 
confessedly rare, like rervcpoifit, are specially Greek, then the 
two sister languages* have, in fortuitous coincidence, only 
accorded a wider extension to a jiVkiciple of modal production, 
which already existed^ in the p*eriod *of their unity with the 
Sanskrit and Zend. 

710. Latin perfect subjunctives tike amave-rim, from 
ama-vi-sim, ar^ undoubtedly new productions, viz. the 
combination of the base of the perfect ^ith sim, “ I nj^y 
be,’’ the s of which, in its position between two vowels, 
has been corrupted to r ; and, on account of this r, the i of 
amavif amavl-sti, has been corrupted to *e (compare p. 967 
G. ed.). We might also, if necessitated, divide thus, amav- 
^erlm,^ as sim st3.nds for esirriy like sum for esum* But in com- 
position there was still more reason to withdraw the e of 
esim, than in the uncompounded state ; and ihe corruption of 
the iXo e before an r is too much in rule not to admit of it 
here. 

711. We here give a general view^of the points of 
comparison, which have been obtained in treating 'of tlie 
Sanskrit and Zend potential and precadve, and of the 
moods corresponding to them of the European sister 
languages. 

SINGULAR. 

SJuNSKAIT. ZENLI GREEK L&,HN. LITH, OLD SCLAV. 

dadyciin^ daidhyaiim^ SidoirjVf duim ^ . . . . ..... 

dadydSf daidhydOi dinn, • . . . dai>chdyJ 

dadydtt daidhydt, didolr}, duit, dMte;' daschdyJ, 

dadita,^ daidita^ dtSdiro 


^ See in my Svbtem of Conjugation, p, 100. 
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[G. Ed. p 972. ] fiuAL. 

SANSKRIT, ZEND. GREEK. lAFIV. LlTH. OLD SCLAV. 

dadyava, . daschdyua. 

dadydtam* . . * . . rdtSolrjTov, daschdyta, 

dady&tdm, . . . Btdot^T7]v,^ daschdyta. 


''r r 

4^JirURAL. 

r 

dadydma^ daidkydma, SiSoirjjleV) duimm, .... daschdyi\nj. 

dadyata, daidhyafa,^ SiSoirjref duitl^, .... daschdyte. 

dadyuSi^ daidhyanni^^BiSdiev»^ duint) .... like 2d p.’’ 

dadiran^^’^ daidita}^ Siooivro ^ ^ . 

ff 

‘ For daddydm^ see §.67fi r ^ §. 442. Note 5 , and §. 701. ^ 674. 

^ §. 677. ® §. 684. I ^ive only the third person singular and 

plural of the middle, and for the rest I refer the reader to the doctrine 
of middle terminations, §. 466. &c, and to the conjogation of adlya. 


7 § 70s, 

*5. 70L 

J’ 462 . 

m 

702. 

” 678 . 

§. 613 

'2 15.70a 






e SINGfeULAR 




SANSKRIT. 

SAJtSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

0. H. G. 

OLD SCLAV. 

adydrriy act. 

adiya, mid.’ 

edirn^ 

kyaiif^ 

dzi 

• • • • 

adyds, ac|. 

adithd^ mid. 

edis, 

keist 

.1 A 

aziSy 

yaschdy^ 

adydty act. 

adita, mid. 

editf 

kit 

dzit 

yaschdy. 



DU^L. 




adydvat act. 

adivahi, mid. 

. . . 

keiva, 

. . . 

yaschdyva* ' 

adydtam, act. adiydthdm) mid. 


keitH, 

. . . 

yaschdyta* 

adydfdmy act. adiydtdm, mid. 

. . . 

. . , 


yaschdyta. 


PLURAL* 


r 



adydraUf act. adimahi, mid. edimus, iteimaj dztmis, yaschdymy* 

^ adydta, act. adidhwam, mid. editi% iteith^ dziu yaschdyte. 

adyiiHy act. adirarif mid. edint, keina, dzin, like 2 d p. 

e 

^ The middle of ad is not used in the present state of the language, 
which, however, does not prevent us from annexing it here on account of 
the theory, 2 674. ^ §§. 675. 676. ^ §. 677. 
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FOEMATIok OF MOODS. 

, SINGULAR. ’ DUAL. 

SANSKRIl. ZEND. GREEK. SANSKRIT. GREEK. 

dhfAsam^ M/yanm? Soirjv* diyUsim .... 
diych^^ daydo, dotrjg. dey^stam, Sonjrc^. 

dSyit,^ dciydtt Soirj, -» deydstdm, Sotyir^v* 

** • 

SANSKRIT ^ ZEND. '* GRe2k. 

deydsmo, ddydma, Solrjixev. 
diydsta^ ddyatay^ Soirjrh 
dSydeiis, ddyann, ^oiev, ^olrjcrav. 

’ For ddydsam, see p*. 934 G ed. 

I believe I am right in giving tlSs form instead of the dyanm men- 
tioned at p 934 G. ed. 

^ 703 , conclusion. 

^ For ddydta, see^J.701. 


SINGULAR. DUAL.^ 


SANSKRIT. LITH. 

SANSKRIT. 

, LITH 

ddsi-y-a) 

d&si-vahif 

daki-wcu 

ddsi-shthdsj^ duJcL 

ddsi-y-dathdm^ 

duhi-ta^ 

ddsi-^hthttf^ 

ddsz-y-dstdmr 

• • • 

PLURAL. ^ 


SANSKRIT. 

LITH. 


ddd-mahit ' 

diki-me* 


ddsi-dhwam^ 

duJci-te, 


ddst'-ran, 

% 



‘ See §§. 079.680. 

2 §, 549. iL 7 

98 G.ed> 


[G. Ed. p. 973.] 
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[G. Kd p. 974.T 

^ SI<MGULAR. 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. LATIN. 

GO THTC 

0. H. Q. 

hhari-y-am, 

^ bar 61,^ 

{<}^pot-v,f feram,^ 

^ baira-u^ 

bere.^ 

c 

bhari-s^ 

riardi-'S,'^ 

{feri-s* 

<pcpot-$, i ^ 

„ If eras. 

j bairai-s', 

b&rSs. 

bharS-tf 

r 

bardi-^t, 

, , (fere-t, ' 

1 bairai^ ^ 

berk^ 

bhari^tUf 

bara^-ta, ^ 

(ptpoL-ro^y . . . . 

bairai-dan,^ 

.... 


^ DUAL. 

hhare-vdi ..... halral-vay 

hhari-tam, ^ cjyepot-rovy hairai-ts, 

Mari-tdm^ (pepol-rrjv, ..... 



bairai-ma, beri-mes/ 

e 

bairai-th^ he^-t, 

bairai-na, beri-n, 
bairai^ndav^^ .... 
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94 ?’ 


SINGULAR., • [G. Ed. p. 976.1 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTH. 

OLD SCLAV 

vaM-y-am} 

vaz6l^ 

% 

{exoi-v,y 

vehamy^ ^ 

viga-u ’ 

« • • • 

vaM-s, 

mzdi-Sy 

ex°‘-S, 1 

f vehe-Sy"^ 

[ vehd-Sy 

1 vigai-Sy * 


vaM-tt 

% 

rf • 1 

^X°'> 1 

'veTie4, 
'veh^-p' j 

« 

’ vigai. 

vp^L' 

vaM-tay 

• 

vazae-tay 

e;)^^“TO, 


t^gai-dauy^ 

.... 



^ DUAL. 



vahe-va, 

« • « • 

.... 


vlgai-va. 

ve^ye-va. 

vaM-tam, 

% 

if 

e^ot-rov. 

.... 

vigai4Sy 

vp^ye-ta* 

vaM^tdrriy 

— 

i^ol-TYIVy 

% 

» 

• * • * .♦ 


ve^y^ta, , 



PLURAL. 



^vaM-ma, 

vazae-ma,^ 

% 

exot-jxev, j 

^vehe-musy ' 
[ veM-muSy [ 

1 vigai-ma. 

ve^ye-m.^^ 

vahe-^f 

vazae-ta,^ 

e%oi-Te, . 

i 

j* veM-tisy ^ 
[ veM-tisy \ 

i vigai-thy 

ve^ye-te. 

vaM-y~uSy 

vazay-en, 

exo'-ev, 

vehe^nty 

vigdi'-na, 

like 2d p. 

vaM-ran, 

vazay-anta? 

exot-vro. 

.... 

vigain-dauy^ 

• • # ♦ 


688. 689. ^ 5 . 700. *}. 689. , 4}$^691. §92. 

693. ® §. 094. ® 5 . 694. conclusion. 699. * J. 463. 

“5.706. > 05 . 696. >'5.696. 


3 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


SANSKRIT 

LATIN. 

** SANSKRIT. LATIN. 

iishtke-y-amy 

ste-rriy 

thhtM-may st^-mus. 

tishthe-s, 


tishthi-tay st^4is. 

tishthe4y 

ste-t 

iishthi--y-uSt ste-nL 
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iG.Ed p.976.] ^ SWGOLAR. 


PRESENT. 

POTENTIAL IMPERATIVE. 

Sanskrit, 

CarniolyLn. 

Sanskrit. 

1 

Carniolan. 


mneya^mt 

Bmayax-y-am? 

smlyay-{m). 

smaya-si, 

srrikya-sh. 

^ smayai-s, 

smeyay-{s). 

pmaya^ti, 

smeyar{t)i 

srru:iyai-t, r 

smeyay-{t). 


r 

r f 

r 

DUAL. 

r f 


smayd-vas, 

smeya-va. 

smayaUvat 

smeyay^va. 

smaya-thaSf 

smeya^tfif 

smoyai-£am, 

smeyay-ta. 

smaya^tas, 

srru'ya-ta. 

r ^mayai-tdm 

4 

r 


r 

r 

PLURAL. 


smayd’-mast 

\ ^ 
smeya-mOf 

^ ssmayai-ma, 

smeyay-mG. 

smaya-thai 

smlya-te, 

smayai-taj 

sm^yay-te. 

smaya-ntif 


smayai~y~us 

4 




r 


^ The active oismif laug-h/^ which, by Guna,*'forras and hence 
with a the class vowel, smaya^ is not used in the present state of th^Un- 
guage, and standsr here only en account of the surprising resemblance be- 
tween smaydmi'm.dL the Carniolan word of the same meaning, sm^yam 
(see, however, N. ‘’), as also between the potential smay^yam and the Car- 
niolan imperative smlyay{m)^ &c. 

2 1 here express the Sanskrit diphthong e, according to its etymological 
value, ^ by ai, in order to exhibit the more clearly the remarkable analogy 
of the Sanskrit potential to the Carniolan imperative (see §. 697.)* 

3 The diphthong*^ ai is expressed m Carniolan by ay. Regarding the 
loss of the personal terminations and ^he similarity of the three persons 
singular which proceeds from it, see §. 697- 
^ Is expressed by a periphrasis formed of the present indicative with 
the particle nay. ^ 

^ Regarding the y preceding the termination o see §. 698 ; but if the y 
of sm^yay-o is connected with aya^ the characteristic of the Sanskrit tenth 
class, as is usually the case in verbs in am, then sm^-am is properly based, 
net on smaydmi of the first class, but on smdyaydmi of the tenth ; “accord- 
ing to which smz, also, is inflected (also ih the middle only), and smhya-^yo 
[G. Ed. p.977.] is t]iQv&£ore=zsmdyayanti But if this is really the 
case, as I believe it is, then for our present object — viz in order to place in 
a clear light the analogy of the Carniolan imperative to the Sanskrit poten- 
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tiall in a verb of kindred root, it would be better t5 contrast with the Ca^- 
olan smtyaw tlie word smaydmi, which, is more similar to it^than smdya^ 
ydym, though the affinity of the latter is greater. For the rest, the Car- 
niolan in the third person plural present extends Ihe termination by 
an abuse, even to verbs to which the y does «ot proper]}^ belang; e,g. 
most verbs of Kopitar’s third example Correspond to Dobrowsby’s third 
cdhjugation m Old Sclavonic, and ^therefore to ‘the Sanskrit first class^ 
The third person plural, therefoie, shoulti »ot be griseyo but griso=^^m.- 
skrit gras~a~nti; and, in fact, many veAs oftlis cl^s may, in the third 
person plural, employ d instead of eyo (Kopitar, p.337); as nesd, ^^rhey 
^ carry (for nheyo or neshyo)=0\di Sclavonic n^uty from nes-o-nty (see 
§ 255 g,) The y of forms like griseyO maj also he regarded as a euphonic 
insertion to avoid a hiatus, as, in the Sanskrit, Wiar^-y-am^ I may carry 
(J. 689 ) ; but even with^this explanation, whic];i I ^efer, griseyo^ “th^ 
bite/^ remains an inorganic form, «ince then t^e conjunctive vowel of the 
Sanskrit first cla«s remains contained in it doubled, once as e,as in gris~e^ 
te, ye hite^'’=gras-a-tha, and next as o, which, in parniolan, appears as 
the termination of the thir d person plural, but ought properly only to be the 
supporter of the droned termination, and which corresponds to the Greek 
0 of Xey-o-m, while the eo^ gri^-e-te coincides with the Greek e of Xey-€-re, 
languages the nasal of the termination, retained or dropped, ex- 
erts an influence on the coloring of the •conjunctive vov^el (see §. 255 g ). 
We must further notice here the Carniolan verb ddm^ “Tgive,*' since it is 
clear that in the third person plural ddyo (or dayd) the y is a euphonic 
insertion, which is dropped in the more genuine dad^ (=Sanskri^ dadati 
for dadanti, “ they give since, in this word, the d prevents the meet- 
ing of the a and o, and thus the insertion of a foreign letter is rendered un- 
necessary. In das-te, ‘‘ye give, two give/’ “they two 
give,'* we have forms exactly coinciding with the Sanskrit dat-tha, daU 
4has^ dat-tas (see J. 436.). With tl?e form das-te^ “ ye give,’' may be com- 
pared, in Zend, the form das-ia^ which perhaps does not occur, but maybe 
safely conjectured to have existed (see 102.) 

712, It remains to be remarked, with [G. Ed. p. 978,] 
respect to the Gothic subjunctive, that those weak verbs 
whicli have contracted the Sanskrit class character mja 


* Grisem^ “ I bite,’’ is perhaps akin to the Sanskrit^m^, to “devour"; 
therefore grfs-e^m^ rir^s-esh^ =gra9^d mi, grm^a^d. 
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to d f = <2 + «) (see §1 109^<6.), are incapable of formally de- 
noting the modal relation, since i in Gothic does not com- 
bine with an 6 preceding it, but where would occur, the i 
is shallowed up by tl^e 6; hence friyos means both amas and 
ames, and, in the latter c?se, stands for friyoisf^ so in the 
^dural friydtk means both amatis and ametis. In the third 
person singular friyoy (for frlydith) is only inorgani- 
cally distinguished from friydthy since the subjunctive, 

according to §. 432., has lost the personal character. The 
Old High G'^rman su^Djunctiyes like salboe, salboSs, salbSimes, * 
are inorganic, since the ^ of salbdis, &c. (\^hich is shortened 
^ the Auslautf terminating sound), is. a contraction of 
(see §. 78.), of which the a n^ust belong to the class character. 
But in the d, therefore, which is equivalent to a -pa, the 
whole of the primitive form ^ aya is contained, except 
that the semi- vowel is r^ected : there does not, therefore, 
remain any other a, which might, had it existed, have 
been contracted with the modal-vowel i to d. KEnc^ 
we must assume that "the^^ has found its way into this 
class of verbs only through a mal-introduction from those 
verbs where it has a legitimate ground for entering, at 
a time when the language was no longer conscious that the 
last half of the belongs to the modal designation, but 

[G. Ed. p. 979.] ^ the folmeirhalf to the derivation. Such is 
the ease, for example, with forms like habies, ^'habeasr 
haMimh, “ habeamus,'^ in which the first d contains the two'' 
first elements of the class-syllable ^ aya (which are 
alone represented in the indicative hab-^-^, hab-^-s, see 


* I am not of opinion that in the indicative, also, we should derive salbos 
from salboiSf and, in the first person, salbd from salbda ; for as in Mg-a-% 
vig-is, vig-i-th (see §. 607., Table), the and i belong, not to the personal 
sign, but to the derivative or class-syllable, so in' salb‘6-% salh-6-s^ salb6~lh, 
the 6 only represents the a of the strong conjugation, which is interchanged 
with i: the personal terminations, however, are as complete as in the 
f strong conjugation. 
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p. 121 G. ed.); but the second ^ contains the last a in c5|i- 
traction with the modal vowel i; so that, theref(/e, in var- 
manUs the second ^ coincides with the Sanskrit ^ of m&nSjh 
and the Latin d of moneds (from moneais, see §. 69 L), ^nd 
the first i with the Latin e and Sanskrft ay, which have 
s^n above (p, 121 G. ed.) alsci in the Prakrit mdndmi, con- 
tracted to A The Gothic do^ i]!|>t^^dmit* the diphthong ai 
twice together uninteijruptedly > hente, Jiabaif, habeds^ 
stands in disadvantageous contrast with the Old High 
German lidbiis, and is not distinguishalje from its indicative. 

713. The VSt^-dialect posSestes a mood which is 

wanting in the classic Sanskrit, and whigh occurs in the 
Vedas even only in* a few^ scanty remnants: it is calleiC 
by the Indian Grammarians, LSt, and is rightly identified 
by Lassen with the Greek subjunctive. ]£pr as Xey-ai-yev, 
Xey-rj-Tei Key^rj^rat, Xe^-o^-vTai, are distinguished 

from the correspcjndiyg indicative forms Aey-o-^ev, Key-e-re, 

Key-e-rai, Key-o-vn, only by the lengthening of 

the vowel of the class-syllable^ sot, in the. Veda-dialect, 
pat-d-ti, cadat^'' is in like manner distinguished from 
pat-a-ti, ‘‘ cadit grihyd-nt-di, ‘‘ capmntur^' from grih-ya-nte, 

capiuntur''; only that in the latter form^he Jpnd^qy of 
the mood under discussion to the utmost possible fulness 
of form is manifested in this also, tjjat the final diphthong 
d (=sai) is augmented to dt, in agreement with the first 
^person imperative, which in general accords more with 
the mood Let than with the other persons of the impera- 
tive, since the person of the imperative which corresponds 
to the first peribn plural middle hihhrimaM, " we carry,” 
is bibhardmahdi. 

714. In Greek, neither the subjunctive nor [0. Ed. p. 980.] 
any other mood is derived froifi the imperfect, but in Vedic 
Sanskrit the mood Lit comes from it; as also in Zend, which 
uses this mood very commonly, and, indeed, principally 
in the imperfect tense, but with the meaning of the 
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s'abjuncth’'^ present*"; as, <i;har-d-t, ''eat^ from char^ 

-ortj '*lhai\‘ mn-d~t, destniatr from van-a-U “cie- 

struebat^^; pat-an-Uy ''volenf' {for (pot-d-n, see §. 702.), 

y^/A5A har-an-n, '^feranV'' from pat-'e-n, har-e^n, or rather 
from their primitive fornci^s pat-a-Uy bar-a-n. Thus in the 
^rsyeda-dia]ecf, nc^^-atIm, ^^cadanf^^ ivovcl apat-a-mf cadebaim^^ ; 
prachodaynt, ^^incifety*’ prachdd-aya-tt *^incitabaiJ^ 

715. I am of opfnion that the ^Sanskrit potential and 
precative, and the moods in the kindred languages which 
may be classed witTi thena, are connected with the prin- 
ciple of formation of the" LU, or Greek subjunctive, in so far 
Ijs the auxiliary (verb contained therein, which these moods 
share with the future (see^§. 67^0.), has a long & as the con- 
junctive vowel, while the future has a short a. Consequently 
the Sanskrit dad-ydt and di-ydt, the Zend daidh-ydt and 
dd^ydty the Greek SiSo-iipBnd Bo-fr/y woul4 properly signify, 
“he please to give,” and thus tills' moLd would be only a 
more polite form of the Lit, or subjunctive, like the GefTSSST 
expression, ‘TcA bUte, mir dies gestatien m wolleriy^ “ I pray 
you to be willing to allow me this,” is more polite than 
the abrupt “mzr dies zu gestatien^ ‘'to allow me this.” On the 
other Tiand; the"" future dd-s-yati signifies “he will give,” 
or, literally, “he will be giving;” and the “willing” is 
here ^ot an expression of -politeness, but the symbol of 
the time not being the present; or it denies the present 
in a less decided manner than is the case in the aug-^ 
mented preterites by the a of negation. 
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